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As  the  days  creep  on,  we  are  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  election,  which  is  to  decide 
the  government  of  this  city  for  four  years  to 
come.  The  registration  shows  that  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  vote,  as  there  are  on  the  lists  568,- 
578  names— only  seven  thousand  less  than  last 
year,  the  year  of  the  Presidential  election,  which 
always  stirs  the  whole  country  and  draws  out  an 
enormous  popular  demonstration.  The  present 
outpouring  shows  that  the  people  are  aroused  to 
the  vital  interests  at  stake  in  the  struggle;  and 
that,  instead  of  leaving  our  city  government  to  the 
bosses,  they  have  taken  it  into  their  own  hands. 
If  now  there  can  be  a  campaign  of  education,  that 
shall  carry  the  question  to  every  street,  and 
every  house,  we  have  great  confidence  as  to  the 
issue-  an  issue  of  immense  importance  to  the 
city,  not  merely  for  the  present  but  for  all  future 
time.  _ 

Americans  are  said  to  judge  everything  by  the 
amount  of  money  involved.  That  is  not  the 
highest  standard,  but  it  is  one;  and  taking  that 
alone,  in  our  view  the  election  of  Seth  Low  as 
the  first  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  would 
be  worth  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
city,  and  ten  times  that  to  the  country  by  the 
example  it  would  give  to  other  cities  of  inde 
pendent  government.  Up  to  this  time  New 
York  has  been  for  the  most  part  ruled  by  bosses, 
who,  if  they  did  not  steal  directly  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury,  had  their  hands  in  every  fat  con¬ 
tract,  which  was  given  out  to  favored  persons, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  have 
a  share  in  the  plunder. 


But  if  Seth  Low  is  elected,  all  this  under¬ 
hand  robbery  will  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
understrappers,  that  lived  on  the  drippings  of 
the  spoil,  will  have  to  take  to  some  honest  in¬ 
dustry  for  a  living.  If  he  is  elected,  we  shall 
have  a  city  government  that  will  be  clean  and 
pure;  in  which  there  will  be  no  cheating  by 
favored  contractors;  no  wasting  of  the  public 
money  in  jobs;  that  in  short  will  be  a  model  for 
all  city  governments  in  the  world. 


Nobody’'denies 'th'-s.  “But,  but,”  say  the 
Republicans,  “he  does  not  belong  to  our  party.  ” 
Begging  your  pardon,  he  does  belong  to  the 
Republican  party  in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  Re 
publican  as  to  the  general  public  policy  of  the 
national  government,  but  he  holds  that  the 
management  of  city  affairs,  paving  and  lighting 
the  streets,  has  nothing  to  do  with  party.  If  it 
were  a  question  of  the  tariff,  there  might  be 
some  reason  for  drawing  the  lines  according  to 


party,  but  there  is  no  such  reason  when  it  con¬ 
cerns  only  the  honest  and  faithful  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  business  interests  of  a  great  city.  It 
is  because  he  holds  so  tenaciously  to  this  that  the 
bosses,  and  those  whom  the  bosses  control,  do 
not  want  him  for  Mayor,  and  why  the  sober  and 
honest  people,  who  do  not  wish  to  cheat,  or  to 
be  cheated,  do  want  him. 


And  here  it  is  that  what  may  be  called  the 
rump  of  the  Republican  party,  disgruntled  by 
having  the  people  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  have  bolted  and  nominated  another  can¬ 
didate,  General  Tracy— a  man  whose  ability  and 
character  no  one  disputes,  but  who  has  no 
more  chance  of  election  than  the  man  in  the 
moon,  and  the  only  effect  of  whose  nomination 
can  be  the  defeat  of  both  candidates,  and  to  turn 
over  the  government  of  the  Greater  New  York 
to  Tammany  Hall  for  four  years  to  come! 


And  what  kind  of  a  man  would  Tammany  give 
us  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  Richard  Croker  had 
to  search  the  city  with  a  candle  to  find  the  most 
insignificant  candidate  ever  beard  of.  Croker 
says  he  “wants  a  man  whom  he  can  govern,” 
and  so  be  has  picked  out  a  petty  judge  by  the 
name  of  Van  Wyck,  who  was  not  before  known 
to  the  general  public.  Though  we  have  lived 
in  the  city  of  New  York  for  more  than  forty 
years,  we  never  heard  of  bis  existence.  The 
only  notable  event  that  has  attracted  attention 
to  his  personality,  was  his  appearance  at  a 
French  ball,  where  he  got  so  drunk  that  he  had 
to  be  taken  in  band  by  the  police  and  locked  up 
for  the  night  till  he  got  sober !  A  very  appro 
priatn  representative  for  Tammany  Hall  I  The 
returning  prodigal  may  be  received  into  his 
father's  house,  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  be  put  at  the  bead  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  ! 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  whom  the  Republi¬ 
cans  will  put  in  a  place  of  power  next  to  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  so  dividing  the  vote  of  the  city  as  to 
give  him — not  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  (for 
that  the  constitution  does  not  require, )  but  a 
plurality,  that  is  more  than  any  one  other. 
This  is  taking  a  great  responsibility.  We  hear 
on  all  sides  expressions  of  regret  that  any  one 
connected  with  the  administration  at  Washing¬ 
ton  should  compromise  not  only  his  own  personal 
dignity  and  respect,  but  that  also  of  the  Preei 
dent,  by  volunteering  to  give  advice  in  a  n  atter 
which  does  not  concern  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  does  concern  vitally  the  good  name, 
and  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  our  city.  It  is 
strange  that  there  could  not  be  somebody  in 
Washington  to  remind  the  President  of  the  fatal 
mistake  of  one  of  his  predecessors.  President 
Arthur,  who  undertook  to  force  Judge  Folger 
upon  the  State  of  New  York  as  its  Governor,  and 
invited  a  defeat,  and  the  election  of  Cleveland 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  200.000  votes  I  That 
staggering  blow  put  an  end  to  President  Arthur’s 
ambitions  forever  after.  President  McKinley 
may  take  warning  from  the  example ! 
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But  what  ia  the  prospect  ?  Is  there  any  hope 
of  success  ?  Is  oot  the  majority  on  the  other 
side  too  great  to  be  overcome  T  Is  it  not  a  hope¬ 
less  tight  ?  Is  not  the  battle  already  lost  f  Yes, 
of  course  it  is  if  we  are  all  sneaking  cowards 
and  lie  down  in  the  trenches  before  a  gun  is 
fired  !  But  if  we  stand  up  like  men,  and  fight 
the  battle,  it  is  not  lost,  but  may  end  in  a  great 
victory.  _ 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  so  cheats  1  and 
lied  to  by  the  politicians  that  we  have  lost  our 
confidence  in  the  people.  But  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  New  York  are  not  dishonest,  nor 
do  they  profit  in  any  wise  by  the  trickery,  and 
the  lying  an.d  cheating  of  politicians.  It  is  not 
into  their  pockets  that  go  all  the  pickings  and 
stealings  of  the  Tammany  crowd  or  the  Platt 
crowd.  They  are  robbed  and  cheated  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us.  If  the  working  men  of  this  city 
could  be  made  to  understand  clearly  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue,  we  should  be  quite  willing  to 
leave  the  decision  to  them.  Happily  pains  are 
being  taken  to  enlighten  them. 

But  not  by  Tammany.  The  poor  little  puppet 
who  serves  as  a  headpiece  for  their  ticket,  is  kept 
in  the  background ;  be  is  not  allowed  to  show 
himself  to  the  public,  not  even  to  his  supporters: 
nor  to  make  a  speech  (oh  dear  I  that  would  be  the 
death  of  him),  or  to  write  a  line  setting  forth 
his  policy.  “His  policy?”  Wo  all  know  what 
that  would  be — to  squeeze  New  York  for  the 
benefit  of  Tammany.  He  is  not  his  own  man.  He 
belongs  to  Croker,  who  openly  declares  that  he 
wants  a  man  for  Mayor  “whom  he  can  control  1” 
And  who  is  this  Master  Croker  that  has 
grown  BO  great  ?  He  is  an  Irishman,  who  once 
killed  his  man,  and  was  tried  for  murder.  The 
tool  of  such  a  master  would  be  indeed  a  pretty 
head  to  the  Greater  New  York  1 


But  there  is  at  last  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  hear  the  truth  from  the  most  direct 
authority.  Seth  Low  has  not  any  “keeper,” 
who  tells  him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  till  after 
the  election.  He  goes  from  ward  to  ward,  meet¬ 
ing  the  working  men  face  to  face,  telling  them 
what  be  thinks  is  the  true  policy  of  the  City 
Government,  and  inviting  any  questions  that 
they  have  to  propose. 

That  be  is  making  a  great  impression  we 
hear  from  all  quarters.  Nowhere  is  he  received 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  on  the  East  Side, 
which  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  given 
up  to  the  democracy.  Two  facts  now  begin  to 
emerge  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  give  us 
great  hope.  The  first  is  the  German  vote,  which 
is  immense  in  size,  and  it  is  said  will  be  largely 
given  to  Low.  A  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  different  parties,  the 
divisions  and  the  inter-divisions,  gives  us  his 
opinion  that  the  result  of  the  election  will 
depend  on  two  elements,  the  German  vote  and 
the  vote  of  Brooklyn !  The  former  has  been  in 
great  doubt  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  with 
some  of  the  State  legislation.  But  two  or 
three  weeks  since  the  editor  of  the  leading  Ger¬ 
man  paper,  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe, 
disgusted  with  the  dummy  put  up  by  Tammany 
and  by  the  trickery  of  the  Republican  politic¬ 
ians,  declared  himself  out  and  out  in  favor  of 
Seth  Low,  whom  he  endorses  as  the  ideal  candi¬ 
date.  This  is  magnificent.  It  is  the  army  of 
Blucher  coming  on  the  field  to  decide  the  battle 
of  Waterloo! _ 

Only  one  thing  more.  Let  Brooklyn  do  her 
duty  to  one  who  belongs  to  her.  Seth  Low  is  a 
Brooklyn  man.  There  he  was  born,  and  grew 
to  manhood,  and  there  was  twice  elected  Mayor. 
What  a  proud  thing  it  would  be  if  Brooklyn 
should  furnish  the  first  Mayor  of  the  Greater 
New  York.  Let  it  give  a  tremendous  landslide 
in  support  of  its  favorite  son,  and  Manhattan 

sland  will  do  the  rest  1 


THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  BOSSES. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

That  clear-headed  and  patriotic  civilian,  the 
Hon.  Seth  Low,  lately  declared  that  “when 
party  organizations  have  become  political  ma¬ 
chines  that  respond  absolutely  to  the  voUl  of  a 
tingle  man,  the  very  fabric  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  peril.”  Thie  solemn  truth  is  not  put 
too  strongly ;  a  people  are  no  longer  a  free  people 
when  they  voluntarily  submit  to  the  despotism 
of  political  bosses.  This  species  of  despotism 
is  not  confined  to  one  party ;  both  the  great 
parties  have  suffered,  at  different  times  and  in 
different  States  from  this  monstrous  self-inflicted 
evil.  A  few  facts  will  illustrate  and  confirm 
this. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  both  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York  were  under  the  corrupt  domi¬ 
nation  of  a  famous  Democratic  boss,  William  M. 
Tweed.  He  controlled  conventions  and  dictated 
nominations;  more  than  that,  he  dictated  legis¬ 
lation.  While  he  was  a  State  Senator  from  New 
York  City,  he  required  that  every  important 
measure  before  the  Legislature  be  brought  to 
him  in  his  parlor  at  the  Delavan  House ;  and 
his  decision  decided  the  fate  of  the  measure. 
This  tyranny  was  exercised  often  to  gratify  his 
own  personal  likes  or  dislikes.  For  example,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  to  char¬ 
ter  a  financial  institution,  and  among  the  appli¬ 
cants  was  that  excellent  man,  the  late  Mr. 
Mahlon  T.  Hewit.  As  Mr.  Hewit  had  mortally 
offended  Tweed  by  opposing  his  attempt  to  put 
a  disreputable  woman  at  the  head  of  a  public 
school,  the  Boss  ordered  the  bill  to  be  rejected. 
Another  name  was  adroitly  substituted  for  Mr. 
Hewit’s  and  then  Tweed  ordered  the  bill  to  be 
passed.  As  soon  as  the  institution  was  organ¬ 
ized,  Mr.  Hewit  was  chosen  to  be  its  president. 

I  could  furnish  other  illustrations  of  Tweed’s 
despotic  sway;  it  was  maintained  by  the  liberal 
use  of  patronage,  and  the  bestowment  of  money 
stolen  from  the  public  treasury.  My  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  tremendous  upris¬ 
ing  of  the  people  of  New  York,  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  Tweed  and  his  ignominious  end. 

While  no  political  boss  has  ever  signalized  his 
dynasty  by  such  unscrupulous  acts  of  plunder  as 
Tweed  resorted  to,  yet  the  genius  and  the  species 
of  partisan  autocrats  are  by  no  means  extinct. 
The  exciting  canvass  now  going  on  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  turns  mainly  on  the  question 
whether  a  certain  famous  Democratic  Senator 
shall  continue  to  be  the  autocrat,  or  shall  be 
dethroned.  Bossism  is  not  confined  to  either 
party.  In  the  Republican  State  of  Pennsylvania 
there  is  an  absolute  sovereignty  maintained  by 
Senator  Quay ;  he  and  his  staff  contribute  to  the 
campaign-expenses  of  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  thus  control  the  legislation  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Thus  far  all  the  attempts  of  men 
like  Mr.  Wanamaker,  Mr.  Herbert  Welch  and 
other  eminent  citizens  have  been  unavailing  to 
deliver  the  old  commonwealth  of  Penn  and 
Franklin  from  the  absolute  domination  of  one 
bold  and  crafty  autocrat.  The  cohesive  power 
of  party  drill  and  of  pecuniary  patronage  is  an 
overmatch  for  the  undisciplined  militia  of 
patriotism,  and  political  purity.  ' 

Unfortunately  we  need  not  go  outside  of  our 
own  Empire  State  to  see  the  shining  examples 
of  autocracy.  Tammany  Hall  is  ruled  by  a  boss 
who  dictates  nominations,  and  holds  out  public 
oflSce  as  his  bribes  of  fealty.  It  is  a  painful 
thing  to  contemplate ;  but  there  is  no  denying 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  actual  government  of 
this  vast  commonwealth,  for  good  or  evil,  is 
mainly  controlled  by  a  single  individual  I  The 


nominal  seat  of  government  is  at  Albany;  but 
on  the  afternoons  of  God’s  holy  Sabbath,  this 
autocrat  gathers  the  leading  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  his  iiotel-parlor  in  New  York, 
and  there  the  legislation  of  the  State  is  decided  I 
His  wishes  are  supreme;  his  word  is  law.  If  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  rebels,  he  is  pun¬ 
ished  ;  as  in  the  notorious  case  of  an  excellent 
member  from  Alleghany  County  who  has  lately 
been  proscribed  because  be  obeyed  his  conscience 
rather  than  the  caucus-commands  of  a  boss. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  city  of  New 
York  has  enjoyed  some  vast  benefits  from  the 
overthrow  of  Tammany  Hall  and  from  even  a 
partial  application  of  the  righteous  principle  of 
clean  non  partisan  government.  This  principle 
has  been  met  with  constant  opposition  from  the 
autocracy  in  both  parties.  Senator  Platt  has 
been  undisguised  in  his  opposition ;  and  when 
hit  City  Convention  was  recently  held,  and  in 
which  he  was  so  vociferously  cheered  as  a 
Roman  Senate  could  cheer  its  Caesar,  not  one 
syllable  of  praise  was  allowed  to  be  bestowed  on 
Mayor  Strong’s  administration  !  The  sound  and 
vital  principle  of  governing  a  great  city  by 
business-methods,  and  not  in  obedience  to  party- 
machines,  was  summarily  flung  out  of  the  window. 

As  my  readers  know,  an  exciting  contest  is 
now  going  forward  in  “Greater  New  York.” 
It  involves  vast  consequences,  and  commands  the 
attention  of  the  whole  land.  Whatever  errors  of 
judgment  may  have  been  committed,  the  issue 
is  clear  enough  for  a  Bartimeus  to  discern.  The 
issue  is  between  a  government  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  and  a  government  for  the  benefit 
and  under  the  control  of  partisan  “machines,” 
and  despotic  bosses.  Mr.  Seth  Low’s  position 
may  be  sadly  misunderstood  by  many  good  men, 
and  misrepresented  by  many  bad  men ;  but  his 
noble  purpose  is  clear  as  the  noonday.  He  is  a 
free  man,  with  great  gifts  and  in  his  splendid 
prime;  he  stands  for  honest,  independent,  non¬ 
partisan  government.  Many  of  the  Christian 
ministers  in  the  great  metropolis  are  outspoken 
in  his  behalf;  and  I  honestly  believe  that  we 
shall  see  an  uprising  of  the  public  conscience 
that  will  deliver,  through  his  gallant  leadership, 
our  newly  consolidated  city  from  the  threatened 
inundation  of  the  hordes  of  Tammany  Hall. 


The  very  elaborate  and  beautifully  appropriate 
program  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  White  Plains  was  fully  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out  to  its  completion  on  Mon¬ 
day  night  with  a  reception  and  addresses  in  the 
richly  decorated  “auditorium”  of  that  hand¬ 
some  town.  Dr.  Macoubrey,  his  elders  and  trus¬ 
tees  are  to  be  congratulated  both  for  the  spirit 
and  excellent  taste  in  which  the  commemorative 
services  were  conceived  and  for  the  splendid 
support  they  have  received  from  the  ladies  and 
members  of  the  congregation  and  their  friends 
from  other  churches  of  the  town,  and  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Westchester.  We  have  rarely  seen 
a  more  inspiring  assembly;  a  finer  exhibition  of 
church  life  in  perfect  flower  of  delightful  fellow¬ 
ship,  or  listened  to  heartier  or  happier  addresses 
which,  with  superb  solo  singing  and  orchestral 
music,  characterized  the  gathering  of  Monday 
night.  Our  friend.  Dr.  Edwards,  who  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  attend  all  the  services,  will  report 
upon  them  more  at  leisure.  We  can  only  make 
this  hasty  sketch  from  the  standpoint  of  a  visit 
to  the  charming  Manse  whose  hospitalities  and 
equipments  are  simply  perfect  and  of  a  small 
participation  in  the  social  occasion  which 
crowned  the  close.  Dr.  Vincent’s  message  from 
Charles  Butler  was  deeply  affecting ;  the  greet¬ 
ings  from  early  associated  churches  of  Rye  and 
Sing  Sing  most  happy  in  conception  and  utter¬ 
ance  and  the  singing  ot  Mrs.  Cecilia  Wray  Niles 
of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Mt.  Vernon 
delightful  to  ear  and  heart.  White  Plains  is  in 
the  joy  of  perennial  youth  I 
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ON  THE  KOAD  OF  THE  EMBASSIES. 

By  8eoretatry  Speer  in  l)ls  Missionary  Tour  Around 
the  World. 

On  Thn  Ynllow  Ska,  Septembers,  1897. 

Although  it  was  August  and  the  rainy  season, 
and  there  are  naany  streams  and  almost  no 
bridges,  we  chose  to  go  from  Pyeng  Yang  to 
Seoul  overland,  both  desiring  to  see  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  people  as  they  can  only  be  seen  afoot, 
and  not  caring  to  run  the  risk  of  being  anchored 
again  for  some  days  in  a  squalid  little  steamer, 
under  the  shelter  of  ominous  islands  until  a 
storm  should  blow  over,  as  had  happened  on  our 
way  to  Pyeng  Yang  by  sea  and  river.  It  was  a 
gray  morning  as  we  walked  through  the  city, 
sadly  devastated  still  by  the  ravages  of  the  war, 
and  came  out  with  a  little  company  of  native 
Christians  who  were  bent  upon  accompanying 
us  for  a  few  miles  at  least,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  river,  Ta  Tong,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  fine  old  wall  and  gateway  through  which 
the  first  missionaries  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
entered  the  city.  In  cumbersome  old  semi-gon¬ 
dola  boats  we  were  ferried  over  and  set  out 
across  the  broad  rich  plains.  The  road  was 
lined  on  either  side  by  tablets,  in  memory  of 
local  oflBcials.  It  is  a  pleasing  custom  that  the 
officials  have  of  evoking  defence  against  slander 
or  want  of  appreciation  by  erecting  each  man 
his  tablet  in  his  life  time.  Fantastically  taste 
ful  little  roofs  are  built  over  them.  Many  of 
the  tablets  show  the  marks  of  shells  or  bullets 
and  some  are  knocked  over. 

Some  miles  from  the  city  we  besought  the 
Christians  to  turn  back,  but  they  insisted  that 
we  had  come  many  thousands  of  “li”  to  see 
them  and  that  they  must  come  with  us  further. 
And  so  we  walked  along  and  the  scenes  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  similar  partings  were  filling  our 
hearts,  until  we  came  to  a  little  thatched  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  where  a  group  of  men  were  waiting 
who  had  preceded  us.  There  we  sang  a  hymn 
together  and  prayed  and  said  good  bye.  None 
of  these  people  were  receiving  any  money  or 
aid  from  missionaries.  Their  coming  was  purely 
disinterested,  and  when  for  the  last  time  we 
parted,  I  felt  as  never  before  on  these  long  jour¬ 
neys  that  we  were  leaving  those  who  counted 
not  their  lives  as  dear  unto  themselves  so  that 
they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy  and  the 
ministry  they  had  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus. 
They  stood  in  the  road  under  a  light  rain  and 
waved  and  called  to  us  until  a  turn  of  the  road 
hid  them  from  our  eight  until  we  shall  see  them 
again  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  three  “li”  in  a  mile.  The  “li”  is  the 
long  linear  unit.  And  it  is  550  “li”  from  Pyrng 
Yang  to  Seoul.  Our  luggage  was  carried  on 
horses  as  in  Persia,  and  we  either  walked  or 
rode  on  the  loads.  The  road  led  through  valley 
after  valley,  separated  by  small  ranges  of  hills, 
sometimes  rising  into  imposing  ranges,  which 
were  broken  usually  by  gentle  passes.  It  was  a 
lovely  country,  more  like  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania  than  any  other  country  we  have 
passed  through.  The  fields  were  h^^avily  covered 
with  abundant  crops  of  millet,  cane,  buckwheat, 
melons,  castor  oil  bean,  potatoes  and  corn. 
Nearer  Seoul  the  rice  fields  were  abundant  and 
luxuriant,  while  all  the  way  we  passed  cotton 
fields,  in  which  the  cotton  was  poor.  Pheasants 
and  partridges  seemed  plentiful.  In  live  stock 
the  country  was  poor  save  as  to  bulls.  The  pigs 
were  small  and  scrawny.  Not  a  sheep  or  goat 
was  to  be  seen,  but  the  horses  were  usually  in 
good  condition,  and  the  bulls  which  are  used  to 
draw  heavy  carts  and  also  to  carry  packs  are 
magnificent  big  creatures.  They  seem  to  fill  in 
Korea  the  place  of  the  donkey  in  Western  Asia. 

The  richness  of  the  country,  combined  with 
the  comparative  sparseness  of  the  population, 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  fact  that 
Korea  instead  of  being  a  poor  land  is  compara¬ 
tively  well  to  do.  Outside  of  Seoul  and  Che¬ 
mulpo  there  are  said  to  be  almost  no  beggars  and 


we  saw  but  two.  We  never  beard  the  complaint 
of  poverty.  Wages  are  higher  and  prices  also, 
than  in  China.  A  silver  dollar  is  worth  1,000 
cash  in  China,  but  in  Korea  only  500.  The  cash 
is,  of  course,  the  standard  unit  of  value  in  each 
land,  and  roughly  speaking,  labor  and  produce 
command  in  Korea  just  about  double  what  they 
command  in  China,  even  as  the  Korean  cash 
buys  twice  as  much  silver.  The  country  and 
the  people  through  which  we  passed  were  pros¬ 
perous  and  pleasant.  Both  were  cleaner  and 
better  kept  than  the  country  and  the  village  peo¬ 
ple  of  Persia  or  China. 

The  Korean  village  is  usually  built  along  the 
main  road,  or  its  main  road;  The  houses  are  of 
mud,  plastered  over  wattled  cane  stalks,  with 
roofs  of  thatched  rice  straw,  very  picturesque 
and  durable.  The  floor  is  raised  several  feet 
above  the  ground  and  is  made  of  earth  and  oiled 
paper  and  matting,  warmed  by  a  fire  so  built 
that  the  beat  and  smoke  circulate  under  the 
whole  floor  and  keep  the  people  in  winter  in  a 
comfortable  baked  condition.  We  saw  no  chairs 
on  our  journey.  The  people  sit,  eat,  and  sleep  on 
the  floor.  We  slept  in  the  native  houses,  that  is, 
on  their  verandahs,  for  even  in  August  the  floors 
are  warmed,  and  in  the  early  evening  the  village 
is  wrapped  in  smoke  from  the  fires,  even  though 
the  night  may  be  hot. 

In  the  villages  there  are  no  pretentious  build¬ 
ings.  Even  a  tiled  roof  is  rare.  In  the  magis¬ 
tracy  towns  the  official  buildings  are  more  pre¬ 
tentious,  but  in  all  but  one  or  two  these  were  in 
decay.  There  are  no  temples.  There  were  two 
temples  at  Pyrng  Yang,  one  in  ruins  and  the 
other  closed  because  unused.  In  the  mountains 
the  Buddhists  have  monasteries  and  temples, 
but  Buddhism  is  not  the  religion  of  Korea,  and 
it  has  no  houses  or  idols  in  the  villages  and 
cities.  Spirit  worship.  Shamanism,  is  the  Korean 
religion,  so  far  as  it  has  one.  There  are  devil 
shrines  by  the  high  way,  composed  of  little 
sheds,  with  some  colored  pictures  of  animals  or 
people  hung  on  the  walls  and  some  rags  sus¬ 
pended  before  them.  Now  and  then  offerings 
may  be  seen  laid  out  in  these  shrines.  Many 
trees  are  picked  out  as  spirit  residences,  and 
these  will  be  decorated  with  <rags  and  have  a 
heap  of  stones  erected  at  the  foot.  We  saw  one 
telegraph  pole  so  treated  and  a  little  bowl  of 
offering  was  placed  before  it.  So  far  as  the 
country  has  a  real  religion  it  is  almost  pure 
devil  worship.  Such  a  religion  can  never  be 
popular  or  pleasant.  It  is  grounded  on  fear  and 
it  ministers  to  none  of  those  human  cravings 
after  fellowship  and  growth  and  love  which  rest 
in  a  pure  religion  and  undefiled.  No  one  could 
see  this  more  clearly  than  a  native  Christian 
who  was  with  us  and  who  in  season  and  out  of 
season  preached  the  Gospel.  He  never  lost  an 
opportunity.  He  had  no  other  news  to  tell  and 
early  in  the  morning,  while  eating  his  noon  day 
rice,  in  the  evening  after  the  day’s  journey,  he 
would  convict  the  people  of  sin  and  call  them  to 
Christ.  1  can  see  him  now  even  as  I  saw  him 
the  first  night  as  we  lay  on  our  cots  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  road,  before  the  house  where  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  lodging  in  the  little  village  of  Kom- 
un  tare.  He  held  worship  in  a  house  across  the 
street,  to  which  nearly  the  whole  village  came. 
Then  be  sat  and  talked  until  nearly  midnight, 
and  whenever  we  opened  our  eyes  and  looked 
across  the  road,  he  could  be  distinguished  in  the 
dim  moonlight  preaching  Christ  to  a  group  that 
squatted  before  him  in  the  road.  His  first 
words  in  a  conversation  would  be,  after  the  sim¬ 
ple  words  of  courtesy,  “My  friend,  believe  in 
Jesus,”  and  then  he  would  speak  in  such  wise 
as  it  was  not  possible  to  gainsay  or  resist. 

This  was  a  famous  old  highway.  On  it  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  came  from 
the  Celestial  court  at  Peking  to  visit  the  tribu¬ 
tary  King  of  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm, 
and  over  it  the  embassies  of  Korea  passed  bear- 
‘  ing  the  tribute  to  Peking.  It  is  barred  twice 


by  old  gates  set  in  great  walls  running  up  pre¬ 
cipitous  rocky  ridges  on  either  side.  It  runs 
by  walled  cities  and  twice  by  enormous  moun¬ 
tain  fortifications  built  for  the  safety  of  the 
King  in  times  of  turmoil.  The  gates  have 
dropped  off  their  hinges.  The  gate  ways  are 
dismantled.  The  walls  are  tumbling  down. 
These  old  things  have  passed  away  and  remem¬ 
bering  them 

“  I  doabt  not  through  the  ages  an  increasing  purpose 
runs,” 

Robert  E-  Speer. 

CHCBCH  OF  THE  PDBITANS  SI1.TBB  WEDDING. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Church  of 
the  Puritans  commences  next  Sabbath  morning 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  evening  with  addressee  to  tho 
Sunday-school  and  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  by  Dr.  Scbauffier  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Ogden. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  27th,  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  the  former  pastor,  will 
address  the  congregation,  and  Drs.  C.  A. 
Stoddard  and  F.  H.  Marling  will  also  speak. 

On  Thursday  the  28th,  there  will  be  a  Cburcb 
Rally,  at  which  there  will  be  greetings  from  the 
neighboring  pastors,  Drs.  Van  de  Water,  Vir¬ 
gin,  Bitting  and  Elmendorf  representing  their 
brethren  in  the  ministry  and  sister  churches. 
The  church  is  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  this  anni¬ 
versary  with  great  gladness  of  heart  and  thank 
fulness  to  God  for  large .  blessings.  Every 
department  of  the  work  is  flourishing. 

More  than  400  accessions  have  been  received  ta 
the  church’s  roll  in  the  four  years  of  Dr.  Young’s- 
pastorate.  A  mission  chapel  was  started  last 
spring  under  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Jessup, 
which  is  doing  grand  work  in  East  One  Hun-^ 
dred  and  Thirty-fifth  street.  There  will  indeed 
be  “rejoicing  in  all  her  borders,  ”  at  the  Puritaix 
Church  next  week. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Open  and  In¬ 
stitutional  Church  League  will  be  held  in  the- 
Church  Edifice  and  Parish  House  at  209  Con¬ 
cord  street,  Brooklyn,  on  October  26th  and  27th. 
Dr.  Cuyler  will  give  the  address  of  welcome  on- 
the  evening  of  the  26th,  at  7.30.  The  President, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  will  follow,  and  Secretary, 
Dr.  E.  B.  Sanford,  will  report,  and  Dr.  Josiab 
Strong  will  close  the  evening  with  an  address. 
The  morning  session  of  Wednesday  will  extend 
from  9  to  12.30,  during  which  time  Dr.  Anson 
P.  Atterbury,  Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  Dr. 
John  Clark  Hill  and  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman 
will  be  heard.  The  afternoon  session  from  2.30- 
on  will  listen  to  addresses  by  Drs.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  S.  V.  V.  Holmes  of  Westminster 
Church,  Buffalo,  and  Russell  H.  Conwell  of 
Philadelphia,  and  two  others.  The  evening  and 
concluding  session  will  begin  at  7.30,  and  tho 
names  of  Drs.  Henry  Mottet,  Frsnk  Mason 
North,  and  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  adorn  the 
program.  Doubtless  this  Convention  will  prove 
a  large  attraction,  and  it  must  be  said  for  its- 
President,  that  he  has  provided  sumptuously  for 
its  interest  from  first  to  last. 

The  First  Church  of  Syracuse  is  a  beautiful 
and  substantial  brown  stone  building,  reminding 
one  of  the  old-time  taste  and  elegance  of  the 
University  Place  Church  in  this  city.  And  it 
is  to  this  comely  structure  that  more  beauty  has 
just  now  been  added.  Colonel  Joseph  Jermain 
Slocum  and  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  his  sister,  hav¬ 
ing  placed  in  it  a  richly  wrought  window 
memorial  to  their  parents,  who  were  pioneer 
Syracuseans,  and  members  of  this  church  at  its 
organization.  The  gift  of  so  beautiful  a  memo¬ 
rial,  as  well  as  its  filial  intent,  excited  a  wids 
interest  in  Syracuse,  especially  among  the  older 
citizens,  and  there  was  a  special  appropriateness 
in  Dr.  Spalding’s  morning  discourse  from  the 
text,  “And  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  was  lily- 
work,” 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  OLD  GUARD. 

The  death  of  Charles  A.  Dana  takes  away 
the  last  of  what  may  be  called  the  Old  Guard 
of  Eiditors,  who  created  modern  American  Jour¬ 
nalism.  When  the  writer  of  this  came  to  New 
York  forty  three  years  since,  (in  1854)  Mr.  Dana 
was  the  Managing  Editor  of  The  Tribune,  where 
he  supplied  many  elements  that  were  wanting  in 
Mr.  Greeley,  who  (though  he  had  a  homely  per¬ 
sonality,  like  that  of  a  rough  backwoodsman, 
and  a  vigorous  style  that  went  to  the  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  common  folks,  which  made  him 
immensely  popular  with  his  countiymen),  was 
a  man  of  very  slender  education,  which  he  got 
in  a  common  school,  and  was  wanting  almost 
wholly  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  Henry  J. 
Raymond  once  said  to  me,  “The  Tribune  is  not 
a  newspaper;  it  is  a  political  pamphlet.”  This 
was  but  too  true.  It  was  not  an  organ  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  news,  but  a  pul¬ 
pit  in  which  the  inimitable  Horace  was  daily 
preaching  to  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Dana  had 
travelled  abroad,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Paris  in  1848,  where  we  might  have  run 
against  him,  as  the  writer  of  this  notice  stood 
for  hours  in  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  Tuilleries, 
when  it  was  being  sacked  by  the  mob.  In  bis 
travels  on  the  continent  he  became  at  home  in 
many  countries,  and  acquired  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  life  and  foreign  peoples,  that 
was  invaluable  to  him  in  his  after  career,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  write  with  intelligence  of  what 
was  familiar  to  him.  He  knew  half  a  dozen 
languages ;  could  speak  French  and  German,  and 
read  Spanish  and  Italian;  and  we  know  not  how 
many  more.  Thus  he  was  in  touch  with  all  the 
world.  Under  his  direction  The  Tribune 
took  on  far  more  of  a  cosmopolitan  character, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  critical  skill  of.  George 
Ripley,  became  a  literary  authority  in  popular 
journalism. 

But  the  inflyence  of  The  Tribune  was  nowhere 
so  commanding  as  in  the  political  field,  where 
it  led  the  anti-slavery  party.  No  paper  did 
more  to  bring  on  the  Civil  War  than  The 
Tribune,  and  no  man  more  than  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley,  his  theory  being  that  the  South,  however  it 
might  bluster,  would  never  offer  any  armed  resist¬ 
ance;  that  it  “could  not  be  kicked  out  of  the 
Union!”  But  when  at  last  the  war  began,  no¬ 
body  was  more  frightened  than  he,  or  more  eager 
to  avert  the  consequences  of  what  he  had  set  in 
motion.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dana  felt  his 
spirit  rise  with  the  prospect  of  war  in  earnest. 
He  would  accept  the  challenge  which  the  South 
had  thrown  down,  and  pus^  the  fighting  at  once. 
The  Tribune  of  Monday  discloses,  what  had 
been  a  mystery  before,  that  Mr.  Dana  was  re 
sponsible  for  the  cry,  “On  to  Richmond!'’ 
which  was  daily  reiterated  from  that  powerful 
journal  till  the  Government  was  almost  forced 
to  order  the  advance,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Bull  Run.  This  brought  things  to  a 
crisis  in  The  Tribune  office,  and  Dana  had  to 
retire,  but  only  to  enter  on  another  and  more 
important  field  of  action.  Offering  his  services 
to  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Stanton  soon  rec¬ 
ognized  his  ability,  and  it  was  not  long  be 
fore  he  was  the  first  assistant  of  the  great  War 
Secretary.  His  place  was  not  so  much  in  the 
Department  at  Washington  as  in  the  field, 
where  he  was  a  confidential  observer  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  army,  which  he  reported  to  the 
Government.  The  position  was  perhaps  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  his  taste,  to  be  merely 
a  looker  on  in  the  tumult  of  such  great  events. 
And  no  doubt  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  some 
by  his  frank  and  outspoken  reports.  But  such 
strict  observation  was  a  necessity,  unless  the  war 
was  to  be  a  failure.  As  it  was,  half  the  cam¬ 
paigns  proved  failures  owing  to  the  incompetency 


of  the  officers  in  command.  His  presence  every¬ 
where  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  war 
on  a  very  large  scale,  such  as  no  other  man  in 
the  country  bad.  As  to  the  service  he  rendered 
in  this  position  we  quote  from  the  Mail  and 
Express : 

“As  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Mr.  Dana  ren¬ 
dered  service  that  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
department.  He  was  the  one  man  upon  whom  .Mr. 
Lincoln  relied  for  accurate  rep  >rt8  from  the  armies. 
The  President  characterized  him  as  ‘  the  eyes  of  the 
government  at  the  front.’  He  was  with  Grant  at 
Vicksburg,  saw  the  Cbattanooaa  campaigu  from 
beginning  to  end,  went  with  Sherman  to  the  reli.-f 
of  Burnside  »t  Knoxviile.  He  was  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  he  was  at  Spotsylvania.  He  was  with  Sheri¬ 
dan  iu  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  accompanied 
Grant  back  to  Washington  from  Richmond,  after 
Lee’s  surrender.  Wherever  there  was  fighting, 
there  he  was.  He  lived  in  the  saddli^  and  at  army 
headquarters.  He  studied  the  needs  of  the  troops 
and  became  familiar  with  the  mentality  of  the  gen¬ 
erals.  His  despatches,  garbed  in  none  of  the  official 
verbiage  of  the  day,  were  convincing  because  of  the 
fearless  statements  that  they  contained,  and  becau.se 
of  their  freedom  from  uneasential  details,  in  the 
rapid  and  sure  portraiture  of  them  Dana  made  Lin¬ 
coln  acquainted  to  an  unusual  degree  with  the  men 
at  the  front  .  .  .  The  commanders  speedily  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  was  among  them,  not  to  spy  upon  their 
operations,  but  to  give  them  all  the  aid  in  their  un¬ 
dertakings  that  the  department  could  render.  So 
it  was  that  the  generals  were  invariably  Mr.  Dana’s 
friends.  As  to  the  relations  of  Lincoln  and  Dana, 
the  two  men  wpre  drawn  together  by  their  common 
perception  of  humor  and  their  (ready  grip  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  situation.  Their  relations  were  close 
and  bindiug.” 

When  the  war  was  over,  Mr.  Dana  shared  the 
fate  of  the  great  number  of  officers  who  were 
“honorably  discharged.  ”  As  the  Generals  and 
Ciolunels  were  retired  from  further  duty,  there 
was  no  need  of  an  attache  of  the  war  office  to 
observe  military  operations.  Thus  left  to  choose 
his  field  of  labor,  it  was  his  natural  alternative 
to  return  to  his  old  profession  of  journalism, 
which  he  did  first  in  Chicago,  where  he  under¬ 
took  the  starting  of  a  paper  which  did  not  prove 
a  success,  as  Mr.  Dana  was  not  there  in  his  ele 
ment,  and  he  came  back  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  at  home  and  a  few  friends  purchased  “The 
Sun,”  and  placed  him  at  the  head.  From  that 
moment  he  had  a  career  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  He  was  now  for  the  first  time  ab¬ 
solute  master,  and  could  show  his  great  abil¬ 
ity  in  a  position  which  he  held  for  twenty  nine 
years,  or  till  he  breathed  his  last.  Here  he 
proved  himself  in  many  points  the  greatest  of 
American  Editors.  He  had  the  genius  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  which  he  mastered  in  all  its  details. 
Every  department  of  the  paper  went  under  his 
eye;  nothing  escaped  him.  Impatient  as  he 
was  of  incompetents,  he  appreciated  fully  men 
of  real  ability,  and  the  corps  of  writers  who 
served  under  him,  tell  us  that  there  never  was  a 
more  generous  employer.  One  great  feature  was 
the  review  of  the  new  books  which  were  contin¬ 
ually  coming  from  the  press.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  perhaps  of  The  Nation,  no  paper  from  that 
day  to  this  has  given  more  space  to  literary  crit¬ 
icism,  or  had  a  higher  standard  of  excellence. 

~  It  would  not  be  telling  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth,  if  we  did  not  add  that  the  great 
journalist  had  not  only  his  likes  but  his  dis¬ 
likes.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  take  a  delight 
in  attacking  some  one  who  had  incurred  hie 
displeasure,  as  he  did  even  with  General  Grant. 
His  comments  upon  others  were  not  always  of 
the  most  generous  character.  At  one  time  he 
seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  ridiculing 
George  W.  Childs  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men.  Such  rude  pleasantries  are  not 
the  points  of  his  character  that  we  like  most  to 
dwell  on  now  that  both  have  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  praise  or  blame. 

But  it  is  for  us  very  gratifying  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  relations  with  him  were  never 
marred  by  the  slightest  ruffle.  For  some  years 


we  lived  in  houses  side  by  side,  where  we  saw 
each  other  constantly  in  our  goings  out  and 
comings  in,  and  never  in  all  these  years  did 
we  receive  from  him  anything  but  kindness  in 
word  oi  deed.  Whatever  grudges  others  may 
have  to  recall,  we  had  no  relations  with  him  but 
those  which  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  now  that  we 
shall  see  his  face  no  more.  One  winter  we  were 
in  the  same  hotel — the  Buckingham — where  w© 
had  frequent  glimpses  of  his  home  life,  which 
revealed  an  interior  that  was  good  to  look  upon. 
Like  Bryant,  who  found  no  company  so  delight¬ 
ful  as  that  of  his  own  fireside,  Mr.  Dana 
found  the  quiet  of  hie  evenings,  with  the  one 
companion  that  was  better  than  all  others,  the 
best  relaxation  from  the  strenuous  activities  of 
the  day.  He  was  certainly  in  the  variety  of 
gifts  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  we  have 
ever  known,  and  it  is  only  with  memories  that 
are  sweet  that  we  cast  this  fiower  upon. his  new 
made  grave.  H.  M.  F. 


EX-PRESIDENT  REV.  JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

On  the  frontpage  of  this  issue'of.The  Evange* 
list,  our  readers  have  the  pleasure  of  looking 
upon  the  benevolent  face  of  the  venerable  Rev. 
Joseph  Farrand  Tuttle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  In¬ 
diana.  He  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year  and 
well  illustrates  in  his  own  person  God’s  benedic¬ 
tion  upon  the  faithful,  viz.  :  “With  long  life 
will  I  satisfy  him  and  show  him  my  salvation.” 

Few  men  have  done  more  for  the  extension  of 
Presbyterianism  in  its  best  form  and  spirit,  in 
the  central  West,  than  Dr.  Tuttle.  His  position 
for  thirty  years,  as  President  of  this  Christian 
College  gave  him  a  splendid  opportunity  to  use 
his  infiuence  in  the  promotion  of  all  that  is  best 
in  culture  and  permanent  character.  His  devout 
scholarship,  strong  personality,  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  and  genial  social  nature,  won  for  him  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  college  officials,  the  hearty  coopera¬ 
tion  of  faculty  and  the  reverence  of  the  students 
—all  serving  to  make  hie  Presidency  a  memora¬ 
ble  one  for  the  growth  of  this  institution. 

Called  to  the  office  in  1862,  just  when  the  con¬ 
flict  of  the  Rebellion  raged  the  hottest,  his 
patriotism  was  indicated  by  the  large  number  of 
students  who,  with  hie  benediction,  left  the  halls 
of  learning  for  the  field  of  strife,  when,  as  yet, 
the  College  was  comparatively  small  and  needy, 
with  assets  of  lees  than  81(X),000.  But  he  took 
hold  with  courage  and  vigor,  and  soon  imparted 
his  spirit  to  all  about  him,  and  thus  it  was  that 
when  he  resigned  in  1892,  Wabash  ranked  well 
up  among  the  best  Colleges  in  the  country,  with 
assets  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  President 
Tuttle  was  ever  a  man  of  large  sympathies  and 
generous  impulses,  as  many  a  former  student  in 
his  College  could  rise  up  and  testify.  Nut  a  few 
are  now  in  the  ministry,  or  other  vocations, 
who,  but  for  this  kindness,  would  to  day  be  in 
lees  useful  positions. 

In  the  days  of  hie  vigor.  Dr.  Tuttle  was  an 
effective  pulpit  orator,  and  greatly  esteemed 
pastor  here  at  the  East.  And  later,  in  the 
discharge  of  hie  College  duties,  hie  chapel  ser¬ 
mons  or  lectures,  as  he  called  them,  Sunday 
afternoons,  were  attended  by  all  the  students, 
and  by  many  members  of  the  churches  of  every 
denomination  in  the  city  of  Crawfordsville. 
His  Baccalaureate  sermons  were  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated  and  were  models  in  thought  and  presenta¬ 
tion.  And  despite  the  pressure  of  duties,  he 
kept  up  the  habit  formed  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  of  frequent  contributions  to 
the  press,  as  the  files  of  The  Evangelist,  and  of 
other  journals  will  testify.  Reviews,  and  His¬ 
torical  Societies  are  also  his  debtors.  “The  Life 
of  William  Tuttle,”  “The  Way  Lost  and 
Pound,”  “Self-Reliance,”  “Morris  County,” 
are  titles  that  occur  to  us.  His  address  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tne  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  great 
war  governor  of  Indiana,  Oliver  P.  Morton, 
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raoked  among  the  very  beat  platform  eulogiea 
pronounced  aince  the  war. 

Hia  Alma  Mater,  Marietta  College,  honored 
him  once  and  again  by  conferring  upon  him  the 
faigheat  honora  in  her  power  to  bestow.  He  was 
the  tirat  of  her  alumni  to  receive  from  her  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  At 
the  aemi- centennial  of  thia  College,  on  June 
28th,  1885,  Preaident  Tuttle  delivered  the  addreaa 
Memorial  of  Deceased  Presidents  and  Early 
Professors,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Board  of 
Trustees  again  manifested  their  high  regard  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

How  much  the  Emeritus  President’s  great  use¬ 
fulness  has  been  promoted  by  Mrs.  Tuttle,  who 
shall  begin  to  recite!  She  is  a  woman  of  quiet 
but  queenly  dignity,  ever  ruling  her  household 
by  motherly  love  and  grace.  With  such  an  help¬ 
meet,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Dr.  Tuttle's 
home  has  been  one  of  ideal  peace  and  happiness 
and  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of  his  long  and 
useful  life. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

The  Eighty  seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Board,  held  at  New  Haven  last  week, 
showed  that,  while  men  come  and  go,  and  gen¬ 
erations  pass  away,  the  Church  of  Christ  still 
lives,  and  is  putting  forth  all  its  efforts  for 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  world.  The 
seseions  of  this  great  missionary  body  are  wont 
to  continue  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  noon,  or  a 
little  later.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  vary  in 
interest,  but  several  of  those  of  last  week  were 
crowded  over  much,  in  one  or  two  instances 
despite  the  precaution  of  tickets  of  admission. 
The  laying  down  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Board 
by  Dr.  Storrs,  after  ten  years  of  service,  and  the 
choice  of  hie  successor  in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Lamson,  D.D.,  of  Hartford,  on 
Thursday  with  Mr.  D.  Willis  James  of  New 
York  as  Vice-President,  were  incidents  of  far 
more  than  personal  interest.  And  most  fittingly 
on  the  announcement,  they  were  called  to  their 
places  on  the  platform  amid  expressions  of  ap¬ 
probation,  and  the  retiring  President,  Dr. 
Storrs,  offered  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  Qod  on 
what  had  been  done  with  so  much  unanimity. 
The  choice  of  new  corporate  members  followed. 

The  new  President  was  born  in  Hadley,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  184.3,  ana  is  therefore  in  the  vigor 
of  his  years.  He  presided  at  the  closing  sessions 
of  the  Board,  in  token  of  his  frank  acceptance 
of  the  important  duties  now  devolved  upon  him. 
Hartford  is  justly  proud  of  the  honor  shown  to 
one  of  its  ministers,  but  appreciates  his  eminent 
fitness  for  the  place.  Says  the  Poet:  “The  diflB- 
culty  in  which  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs 
placed  the  Board  has  been  surmounted  in  the  beet 
way.  Some  Congregational iets  thought  a  business 
man  might  draw  more  subscriptions,  but  there 
were  reasons  against  any  proposition  divorcing 
the  clergy  from  the  leading  position  in  the 
Board.  The  American  Board  has  chosen  well. 
Dr.  Lamson  is  every  way  qualified  for  his  new 
responsibility.  Of  course  he  will  go  right  along 
with  hie  pastoral  work.  Neither  Centre  Church 
nor  Hartford  can  spare  him  in  that.’’ 

The  finances  of  the  Board  are  in  much  better 
shape  than  was  foreboded  a  few  months  since. 
It  was  then  feared  that  the  deficit  would  be  not 
less  than  9100,000,  whereas  the  treasurer  was  able 
to  report,  on  Thursday,  that  the  actual  shortage 
was  reduced  more  than  one  half,  being  now  but 
945,130.50,  for  which  the  friends  of  that  noble 
*‘Board’’  will  give  thanks  and  take  courage. 


One  of  our  correspondents  asks  us  to  invite 
some  one  who  is  wise  enough  to  give  the  reason 
why  audiences  are  usually  small  at  the  evening 
service.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  it  could 
be  ascertained  just  what  the  cause  is  and  how  a 
rational  cure  can  be  applied. 


PRESBYTERIAN  DAY  AT  NASHVILLE. 

One  of  the  special,  and  we  trust  successful, 
days  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition 
will  be  “Presbyterian  Day.’’  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  on  Thursday  of  next  week,  October  28tb — 
a  week  later  than  at  first  named. 

Those  having  this  matter  in  charge  well  say 
that  the  Presbyterians  are  entitled  to  a  large 
part  in  the  celebration  of  Tennessee’s  Centen¬ 
nial  as  a  State.  Her  first  settlers  were  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians,  the  same  that  later,  with 
their  brethren  of  Kentucky,  helped  defeat  Pack- 
enham  at  New  Orleans. 

About  1770,  the  van  of  immigration  touched 
Tennessee  soil,  coming  from  the  valley  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  These  early 
settlers  found  homes  on  the  right  branch  of  the 
Holston  river  on  .territory  lying  in  the  present 
counties  of  Sullivan  and  Hawkins.  About  the 
same  time  another  stream  of  emigrants  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  journeyed  over  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  of  the  Watauga. 

The  first  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  State 
were  Rev.  Charles  Cummings,  1773;  Rev. 
Joseph  Rhea,  1775;  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  1778; 
and  Rev.  Samuel  Houston,  1783.  In  1778  the 
churches  of  Concord,  Upper  Concord  and  Hope- 
well,  in  what  is  now  Sullivan  County,  called 
Rev.  Samuel  Doak]|to  be  their  pastor.  In  1780, 
a  number  of  Presbyterian  churches  were  organ¬ 
ized,  viz :  New  Providence,  Carter’s  Valley, 
New  Bethel  and  Salem.  The  patriotic  spirit  of 
these  blue  stocking  Presbyterians  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  seen,  quite  in  advance  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  in  the  deliverance 
made  by  the  fiock  of  Rev.  Charles  Cummings. 
Assembled  in  council  January  20th,  1775,  they 
declared:  “We  are  deliberately  and  resolutely 
determined  never  to  surrender  any  of  our  inesti¬ 
mable  privileges  to  any  power  on  earth  but  at 
the  expense  of  our  lives.  ’’ 

In  1785,  Rev.  Samuel  Doak  opened  Martin’s 
Academy,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  wielded  a 
strong  and  widespread  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South  and  West. 

Martin  Academy  became  Washington  College, 
in  1795,  and  Samuel  Doak  is  the  father  of  edu¬ 
cation  ir  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
The  Presbyterians  have  continued  to  form  a 
large  and  influential  factor  in  the  history  of 
Tennessee,  having  some  25,000  communicants  at 
present  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  one  hundred 
thousand  adherents,  and  several  noble  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning. 

The  immediate  arrangements  for  the  day  are 
in  charge  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Synod  of  Nashville,  of  which  Dr.  James  I. 
Vance,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nashville,  is  Chairman.  The  Synod,  which 
convenes  this  year  at  Shelbyville,  October 
26tb,  will  adjourn  to  attend  the  Exposition  in  a 
bod  ,  and  participate  in  the  exercises  on  the 
Centennial  grounds.  Invitations  have  been 
sent  to  several  other  Synods,  and  the  promise 
is  of  a  large  attendance  on  Presbyterian  Day. 

There  will  be  special  exercises  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium,  when  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
speakers  of  the  country  will  be  heard.  The 
following  is  probably  only  a  partial  list:  Rev. 
John  Hall,  D. D,,  New  York,  subject,  “Na 
tinal  Indebtedness  to  Scotch- Irish  Presby 
terians;’’  Rev.  W.  W.  Moore,  D.  D. ,  Richmond, 
“Presbyterians  and  Education;’’  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bachman,  D. D.,  Chattanooga,  “Samuel  Doak 
and  hie  Successors;’’  Judge  C.  W.  Heiskell, 
Memphis, “Pioneer  Presbyterians  in  Tennessee.  ’’ 

We  advise  any  of  our  readers  who  can  spare 
the  time  for  a  healthful  and  patriotic  trip  at 
this  delightful  season  of  the  year,  to  be  at 
Nashville  on  October  28th,  Presbyterian  Day. 


LAKE  MOHONK  AND  THE  INDIAN. 

To  all  lovers  of  the  red  man,  the  Mohonk 
Indian  Conference  is  one  of  the  delightful  occa¬ 
sions  of  the  year,  and  only  those  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  somewhat  the  course  of  these  annual  meet¬ 
ings  can  begin  to  comprehend  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  them.  No  one  with  a  sense  of 
justice  or  pity  for  the  downtrodden  could  listen 
to  the  able  papers  and  thoughtful  discussions 
last  week  without  a  sense  of  gratitude,  for  there 
was  scarcely  a  speaker  who  did  not  report  some 
advance.  Even  though  there  are  still  many 
wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  as  Dr.  Cuyler  said, 
“the  poor  Indian  is  forgotten  even  in  the  political 
platform,’’  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a 
large  party  of  earnest  men  and  women  who  have 
determined  that  these  unfortunate  red  brothers 
and  sisters  shall  have  their  rights  and  a  fair 
chance  to  be  educated  and  trained  for  citizen¬ 
ship. 

It  IS  largely  due  to  these  Conferences,  which 
have  convened  every  October  for  fifteen  years, 
that  our  public  men  have  learned  that  there 
might  be  some  good  living  Indians,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  carried  this  cause  upon 
their  hearts  and  were  giving  their  life  and 
strength  for  it,  have  come  up  to  this  beautiful 
mountain  top  for  sympathy,  inspiration  and 
practical  aid,  and  never  failed  to  find  them. 
Without  the  support  of  this  Conference,  Senator 
Dawes,  with  all  hie  noble  determination,  would 
have  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  carry 
through  the  United  States  Senate  the  Severalty 
Bill,  which  makes  it  possible  to  break  up  the 
old  tribal  relatione,  to  do  away  with  the  demor¬ 
alizing  reservation  system,  and  allot  the  lands 
to  individuals. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  speech  of  the  whole 
gathering  was  that  of  the  grand  old  Senator, 
whose  eighty  years  sit  so  lightly  upon  him  that 
he  spoke  with  all  the  tire  of  youth  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  law.  He 
told  how  64,000  Indians,  one  quarter  of  all  the 
red  men  in  the  country,  were  debarred  the 
privileges  of  the  law  by  the  old  treaties  made  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Five  Nations  with  Congress, 
and  how  it  had  been  necessary  first  to  prove  to 
the  Government  that  Congress  had  a  right  with 
the  consent  of  the  tribes  themselves  to  remake 
these  treaties.  Then  followed  the  still  more 
difficult  task  of  persuading  the  reserved,  suspi¬ 
cious  Indians  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
them  to  relinquish  their  old  rights  and  accept 
the  new  treaty.  He  described  the  door  of  citi¬ 
zenship  open  to  the  rest  of  the  Indians  but 
closed  to  them,  how  the  Government  had  turned 
its  back  upon  them  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
and  they  were  now  in  a  less  promising  condition 
than  when  Samuel  Worcester  led  them  out,  and 
bow  there  was  inextricably  blended  with  the 
future  of  these  64.000  Indians  that  of  from  250,- 
000  to  .300,000  white  men.  But  courage  and  per¬ 
severance  conquer  even  the  most  conservative 
Indians  when  their  confidence  and  trust  have 
been  gained, 'and  during  the  last  year  separate 
treaties  have  been  concluded  with  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  and 
within  a  week  with  the  Creeks,  an  announce¬ 
ment  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 

Senator  Dawes  was  followed  by  another  vet¬ 
eran  in  the  cause.  Bishop  Whipple,  who,  called 
to  the  new  diocese  in  the  Northwest  thirty-eight 
years  ago,  had  from  the  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  despised  red  man.  He  told  of  many 
frauds  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  Government 
agents,  how  their  lands  were  stolen  and  their 
rights  disregarded,  and  of  the  many  journeys  he 
bad  made  to  Washington  to  plead  for  common 
justice  for  them,  sometimes  successfully  but 
more  often  on  a  fruitless  errand,  because  there 
was  no  one  person  responsible.  He  bad  talked 
with  many  army  officers  without  finding  one 
who  could  give  him  a  single  instance  of  the  In¬ 
dians  beginning  hostilities  until  they  had  been 
outrageously  wronged.  The  most  absurd  things 
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have  often  been  sent  to  them  in  place  of  sup¬ 
plies,  as  when  100,000  pairs  of  garters  arrived 
for  Indians  who  had  not  a  pair  of  stockings  in 
the  tribe ! 

Dr.  Heilman,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools,  gave  a  most  charming  account  of  the 
educational  work  and  of  the  principles  and 
methods  they  were  now  introducing.  He  be¬ 
lieves  so  strongly  in  heredity  that  he  thinks  it 
impossible  to  transform  the  Indian  by  a  few 
years  of  school ;  we  must  gradually  train  his 
eye  and  his  hand,  and  thus  teach  him  new  ideas 
which  will  so  take  possession  of  the  individual 
that  they  will  be  transmitted  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  as  an  inheritance.  For  this  reason  it  is 
most  important  to  elevate  the  homes  with  the 
children,  to  start  the  growth  from  within  not 
from  without ;  also  that  science  should  early  be 
taught,  with  the  laws  governing  the  physical 
world,  and  taught  experimentally  with  simple 
apparatus,  such  as  could  be  easily  made  at 
home.  It  was  said  once  of  Colonel  Parker’s 
school  at  Chicago,  that  the  children  after  at 
tending  there,  “ate  better,  slept  better,  minded 
their  mothers  better, ’’ and  that  was  the  kind 
of  school  needed.  The  evening  study  hour  was 
now  made  one  of  social  pleasure  when  the  scbol 
ars  used  the  knowledge  they  had  gained.  Clubs 
and  societies  of  all  kinds,  religious  and  secular 
were  formed,  and  they  had  music,  songs  and 
recitations. 

He  reported  much  improved  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  school  buildings,  and  the  gain  from 
civil  service  reform,  introduced  into  this  branch 
of  the  work  in  March,  1892.  They  were  now 
employing  Indian  graduates  who  were  doing 
excellent  work  and  soon  Indians  will  occupy  all 
the  places.  The  Indian  was  slandered  when  he 
was  called  lazy  and  said  not  to  be  persistant.  He 
had  found  in  him  a  strong  desire  to  help  his 
own  people.  There  is  still  need  of  legislation  to 
emancipate  the  Indian  from  the  tutelage  of  the 
agent  and  the  Reservation,  to  continue  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  lands,  and  to  abolish  the  agents  wherever 
possible.  The  hopeful  note  throughout  his  re¬ 
port  gave  weight  to  his  earnest  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  the  Indians  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
difiBculties. 

Other  reports  from  the  held  were  true  to  the 
same  hopeful  note.  President  Meserve’s  account 
of  the  Segur  Colony  in  Washita  County,  Okla 
homa,  showed  how  the  spirit  of  one  earnest, 
practical  man  could  permeate  a  district,  and 
how,  in  that  fruitful  country,  the  Indians  were 
rapidly  becoming  self  supporting  and  would  soon 
hnd  it  unnecessary  to  call  upon  the  United 
States  Government  for  anything.  White  men 
had  allotments  close  to  the  Indians,  and  ail  were 
living  and  working  in  peace  and  harmony. 

Miss  Sybil  Carter  had  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  what  the  women  had  done  in  her  indus 
trial  schools,  in  the  beautiful  specimens  of  hne 
lace  done  on  Venetian  patterns.  This  lace  was 
eagerly  bought  by  the  ladies  present,  and  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  it  was  only  seven  years  since 
the  idea  of  teaching  this  industry  first  came  to 
Mies  Carter’s  active  mind,  when  so  wrought  up 
in  sympathy  for  the  poor  women  who  had 
nothing  to  do,  no  way  of  earning  their  living. 
This  is  taueht  not  to  the  children  or  young 
girls,  but  to  the  married  women,  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  and  now  when  educated  daugh¬ 
ters  return  from  the  schools  they  Hnd  neat  homes 
and  industrious  mothers.  Miss  Carter  is  also 
teaching  the  boys  to  carve  in  wood,  and  to 
braid  straw  hats  of  corn  husks.  Dr.  Eiger  ton 
Toung  exhibited  some  fine  silk  embroideries 
done  by  the  Alaskan  Indians  under  his  wife’s 
instruction,  and  the  report  of  the  blanket  weav¬ 
ing  industry  of  the  Navajos  with  the  fine  pot¬ 
tery  and  baskets  also  exhibited,  all  proved  the 
aptitude  of  the  Indian  for  industrial  work. 

Major  Woodson  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
successful  working  of  the  Allotment  System  in 
Oklahoma.  In  1891  the  Cheyennes  and  A  raps - 


hoes  had  no  idea  that  accepting  an  allotment  o 
land  meant  the  giving  up  of  tribal  relations 
and  the  living  in  a  settled  home  with  only  his 
own  family,  and  it  had  been  hie  difficult  task  to 
teach  them.  As  the  audience  listened  to  the 
story  of  the  Major’s  wise  but  somewhat  auto 
cratic  government,  it  was  ready  to  accept  the 
dictum  of  a  later  speaker  that  there  was  “no  gov¬ 
ernment  so  good  as  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy 
when  you  can  be  sure  of  your  monarch.’’ 

In  the  limits  of  this  brief  report,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  wealth  of 
information  and  suggestion  of  the  three  days’ 
session.  For  the  interesting  accounts  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  Chrstian  work  so  wisely  carried  on, 
and  so  fruitful  in  good  results,  we  can  only  refer 
our  readers  to  the  full  report  which  will  be  pub 
lished  in  a  pamphlet  later.  There  were  few  in 
the  large  company  who  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  getting  a  liberal  education,  and  wish  that 
all  our  government  officials  could  have  been 
there  to  understand  more  clearly  the  intricate 
questions  that  are  constantly  brought  before 
them  for  decision. 

The  weather  was  enchanting  and  the  beauties 
of  the  mountains  in  their  gorgeous  autumn  robes, 
with  the  delightful  company  gathered  under 
Mr.  Smiley’s  hospitable  roof,  made  the  occasion 
one  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  happy  guests. 


A  BATTLE  COMMEMORATION. 

By  RoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

We  have  a  good  many  military  celebrations  in 
New  York,  but  not  often  one  of  a  battle  that 
was  fought  on  this  island.  But  such  a  celebra¬ 
tion  there  was  last  Saturday  of  the  battle  of 
Harlem  Heights,  which  took  place  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1776.  The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  tablet  in  bronze  which  is  fixed  in  the 
wall  of  West  Hall,  Columbia  University,  front¬ 
ing  the  Boulevard  on  Morning  Side  Heights.  It 
represents  the  fall  of  Colonel  Knowlton  while 
leading  the  flank  attack  which  resulted  in 
taking  the  field  on  which  the  Columbia  University 
now  stands;  and  the  unveiling  was  celebrated 
with  speech  and  song  and  salute  of  guns.  The 
significance  of  the  occasion  is  great  in  several 
directions;  and  w"e  speak  of  it  here  not  to  report 
the  proceedings,  which  has  been  done  so  well 
by  the  daily  press,  but  to  recall  the  event  which 
has  been  all  too  lightly  treated  as  a  casual  skir¬ 
mish,  when  in  reality  it  was  as  truly  a  “pitched 
battle’’  as  any  other  of  the  war.  We  speak  thus 
confidently  because  the  story  of  this  fight  was 
told  us  by  Ensign  Josiah  Sawyer  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  line,  who  carried  the  flag  that  day 
having  it  thrice  shot  from  his  hand,  the  last 
time  “within  an  inch  of  hie  fingers, ’’  and  whose 
experiences  as  related  to  his  grandchild  sitting 
on  the  veteran’s  knee,  are  fresh  after  all  these 
years  as  if  told  to-day. 

The  young  ensign’s  father.  Colonel  Ephraim 
Sawyer,  with  several  sons  was  in  the  fight  and 
close  to  headquarters.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  correctness  of  his  report  that  the  main 
action  was  in  answer  to  a  challenge  from  the 
British  regulars  who  had  been  roused  by  Knowl- 
ton’s  early  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy’s  position 
and  force.  They  came  down  the  slope  and  form¬ 
ing  line  just  below  the  street  where  the  Teach¬ 
er’s  College  stands  now,  “beat  a  challenge,’’ 
with  derisive  reference  to  the  panic  that  bo 
demoralized  two  brigades  the  day  before;  and 
it  was  decided  to  give  the  American  troops  a 
lesson  in  the  school  of  war  which  their  return¬ 
ing  spirit  and  sense  of  duty  made  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  best  sort  among  them.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  result ;  but 
to  inspirit  his  army  he  formed  a  line  on  the 
opposite  slope  and  “beat  our  answer  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge.’’  That  the  movement  was  deliberate  and 
in  perfect  form  is  shown  by  the  delay  of  “one 
hour  and  a  quarter’’  before  a  shot  was  fired  on 
either  side  and  by  the  order  of  “firing  by  pla¬ 
toons,’’  as  they  slowly  advanced  across  the 


valley,  so  that  the  officers  rode  in  front  along; 
the  lines  keeping  their  men  steady,  one  of  them 
actually  taking  a  British  bullet  through  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  This  was  Colonel  Blodgett 
who  had  many  a  reminder  afterward  of  his  skill 
in  “catching  balls.’’  In  that  slow  advance  on 
a  stubborn  and  victorious  foe,  the  American 
army  was  being  tempered  for  trials  to  come ; 
Putnam  and  Greene  were  at  the  front,  the  latter 
losing  a  lock  of  his  hair  which  was  “cut  from 
his  temple  and  carried  behind  hie  horse.’’  We 
can  see  these  officers  training  their  soldiers  to 
steadiness  in  battle  by  their  own  example. 
“Boys,’’  said  Greene,  rubbing  his  temple  and 
smiling,  “That’s  close  shooting !’’  So  the  tide 
of  battle  rose  and  the  courage  of  the  men  en¬ 
gaged,  till  the  day  was  won.  Knowlton’s  stroke 
on  the  flank  broke  the  first  line  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  two  hours’  stand  up  fight,  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  the  University,  where  the  lines  were 
reinforced  on  both  sides;  to  the  new  American 
soldier  a  baptism  of  fire,  a  test  of  fibre  and  a 
trial  of  pluck  and  patience  which  had  its  value 
in  all  the  hard  times  that  followed.  When  the 
retiring  British  forces  were  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Heights,  this  test  battle  was  triumph¬ 
antly  closed.  The  “embattled  farmers’’  had 
faced  the  regulars  and  learned  a  lesson  greater 
than  the  one  they  taught.  To  call  “Harlem 
Heights’’  a  skirmish  is  to  belittle  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  Revolution.  The  tablet 
on  the  University  wall  tells  how  this  people 
grew  strong  in  courage  and  skill  to  maintain 
the  unequal  struggle  that  was  opening  a  new 
era  in  the  world. 

Only  the  day  before,  Washington,  the  patient 
and  brave,  bad  despaired  of  hie  army.  The 
terrible  question  bow  to  defend  the  country  with 
such  soldiers  burned  to  the  quick,  while  it 
thundered  in  hie  voice.  The  fight  at  Harlem 
furnished  an  answer.  It  was  a  turning  point  at 
the  most  critical  era.  What  a  thing  is  courage! 
Looking  into  the  heart  of  the  young  soldier  who 
taught  us  about  this  fight,  you  read  the  story  of 
them  all.  “The  toughest  hour  and  a  quarter  of 
my  life  was  to  sit  on  my  horse  bolding  the  flag, 
waiting  for  a  shot!  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  be  out  of  it.’’  Weil,  grandfather,  why 
didn’t  you  run  ?  “For  a  thousand  worlds  I 
wouldn’t  do  that  I’’  It  is  the  man  who  trembles 
and  yet  stands  his  ground  who  is  the  true  hero. 
Educated  men,  said  the  orator,  are  apt  to  be 
timid.  Thank  God  for  crises  which  bring  out 
the  bravery  that  is  in  them  I  We  are  in  one 
such  crisis  now ;  let  us  prove  the  stuff  that  is  in 
us  by  not  flinching,  even  if  we  are  afraid.  The 
young  men  of  Columbia  will  see  on  the  tablet 
the  brave  man  who  fell  on  that  field ;  but  they 
must  not  think  only  of  the  dead  and  dying  as 
heroes.  The  living  have  the  longest  trial ;  and 
it  IS  a  trial  for  a  life  time.  Heroism  is  a  quiet 
grace,  as  still  as  the  star  and  deep  as  the  sea. 

How  much  we  owe  to  the  men  who  stood  the 
tests  of  battle  in  other  days  no  man  of  us  can 
fully  realize;  but  we  get  glimpses  of  our  obli¬ 
gations  by  such  commemorations.  Columbia 
University  stands  truly  on  hallowed  ground. 
The  site  is  an  inspiration.  When  the  mellow 
sunlight  fell  on  the  scene,  it  was  one  of  singu¬ 
lar  beauty  and  it  touched  the  secret  springs  of 
the  heart  to  hear  our  national  airs  and  watch 
the  march  of  our  modern  soldiers  down  the 
smooth  slope  up  which  the  “Continentals’’  toiled 
their  rugged  way.  But  it  was  the  rough  climb 
under  fire  that  glorifies  all  the  others.  What  are 
we  to  complain,  to  murmur,  of  disaster  and 
despair  I  A  true  man  has  his  call  to  be  brave 
to-day.  _ 

They  had  particularly  good  speaking  at  the 
Foreign  and  Home  Mission’s  session  of  the 
Synod  of  Nebraska  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week.  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  of  St.  Louis  spoke 
first,  and  according  to  the  Omaha  Daily  Bee, 
which  gives  a  summary  of  his  speech,  he  gave 
“what  was  esteemed  by  many  preachers  and 
laymen  to  be  the  best  address  delivered  before 
the  Nebraska  Synod  in  several  years.  Dr. 
Niccolls  spoke  without  the  suggestion  of  a  note 
or  other  aid  and  in  such  a  pleasing  manner  and 
fine  voice  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  were  suspended  and  he  was  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded.’’  The  St.  Louis  pastor  was  followed  by 
Secretary  Gillespie  in  behalf  of  the  Foreign 
work,  who  spoke  with  the  force  and  grace  which 
mark  his  best  efforts. 
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WHAT  THE  CITY  HAS  GAINED  UNDER 
MAYOR  STRONG’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week  a  public  dinner  was 
given  to  Mayor  Strong,  at  which  Mr.  Howard 
Payeon  Wild,  the  Deputy  Commiaeioner  of  Pub¬ 
ic  Works,  spoke  as  follows  of  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  city  under  the  present  administra 
tion.  The  report  is  so  cheering  that  we  give  it 
in  full.  He  said : 

Three  years  ago  popular  government  and  pub¬ 
lic  morality  ill  this  city  were  put  to  the  test  at 
the  pulls,  anp  their  supremacy  established. 

We  their  sought,  in  a  campaign  conducted 
with  unparalleled  intelligence  and  zeal  for 
good  government,  in  this  city  of  our  business  and 
our  homes,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  person,  or 
persons,  or  parties,  but  with  a  broad  and  gener¬ 
ous  concern  for  public  order,  safety,  justice  and 
morality — the  highest  welfare  of  our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  carnival  of  corruption  and  infamy  of  our 
government  under  Tammany  Hall,  the  system 
of  bribery,  blackmail,  and  complicity  with  crime 
of  the  unscrupulous  ring  which  then  controlled 
our  municipal  affairs  and  plundered  our  fellow- 
citizens  for  many  years  were  then  exposed,  and 
the  patriotism  and  pride,  the  honor  and  moral 
sentiment  of  the  people,  were  aroused  against 
the  crimes  and  tyranny  of  our  ofiBcials,  their 
allies  and  beneficiaries. 

The  Republican  party  then  united  with  inde¬ 
pendent  voters,  unattached  to  any  organization, 
or,  if  BO  attached,  who  regarded  the  integrity 
of  the  ballot,  and  the  honesty  and  capacity  of 
public  officials,  as  of  more  importance  than 
party  success.  And  united  they  showed  their 
strength.  They  gave  willing  support  to  the 
effort  to  purify  corrupt  politics  and  reform 
abuses  in  government.  It  was  then  made  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  great  parties,  that  they  may  win 
success  only  by  deserving  it,  when  their  princi¬ 
ples,  and  practices  in  administration,  and  nomi¬ 
nations,  and  methods  of  nomination  to  office, 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

There  was  placed  in  the  Mayor’s  chair  a  man 
of  proved  strength  of  character  as  to  self  reli¬ 
ance,  honesty,  humanity,  judgment,  justice, 
courage,  and  devotion  to  conceptions  of  duty 
and  public  spirit — William  L.  Strong.  He  now 
receives  our  salutation  and  homage,  because  of 
hie  fidelity  to  his  trust;  for  the  regeneration  of 
our  municipal  government,  and  for  the  honest 
and  eflBcient  non  partisan  administration  of  its 
affairs;  and  because  he  has  given  to  this  city 
the  best  administration  within  the  memory  of 
any  citizen. 

Conspicuous  among  the  Departments  of  the 
City  Government  is  that  of  the  Public  Works, 
which  is  made  important  by  reason  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  whom  it  employs,  directly  and 
indirectly,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  power  and 
operations.  Chief  among  the  reforms  affecting 
this  Department  was  the  placing  by  Mayor 
Strong  of  all  subordinate  positions  under  CivU 
Service  regulation  and  control,  whereby  the 
Commissioner’s  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
the  fitness  of  appointees  have  been  primarily 
and  measurably  relieved  of  a  burden  which 
would  have  embarrassed  proper  attention  to  the 
duties  of  administration  of  the  Department. 
This  reform  was  intended  to  put  all  places  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  politicians.  It  is  said  that 
the  Commissioner  himself  likes  to  play  politics 
better  than  any  other  game  of  draw  that  is 
known ;  and  that  his  experience  has  made  him 
distinguished  in  political  circles  for  his  ability 
to  lay  pipe.  Perhaps  his  political  bias  might 
have  cootioUed  in  some  measure  appointments 
in  the  Department,  if  his  hands  had  been  free. 
As  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  practice,  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  conditioned  upon  competency  I 


as  ascertained  by  the  Civil  Service  Board,  and 
term  of  ofiSce  has  been  dependent  upon  fidelity 
to  duty. 

Under  the  Commissioner’s  direction  and  sanc¬ 
tion  there  have  been  accomplished  those  reforms, 
and  there  have  been  undertaken  and  executed 
those*  great  works  of  municipal  improvement, 
which  will  be  to  the  lasting  glory  of  Mayor 
Strong’s  administration.  Broad  minded  in  his 
conceptions  for  improvements,  and  of  courage 
and  energy  for  their  accomplishment,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  all  credit  and  praise  for  their  under¬ 
taking.  These  works  have  been  of  varied  char¬ 
acter,  all  intended  to  better  the  conditions  of 
life  and  business  in  this  city;  and  have 
particularly  related  to  paving,  sewers,  r>‘egu- 
lating  and  grading  of  streets,  water  supply  and 
distribution  thereof,  certain  bridges,  and  cer¬ 
tain  public  buildings;  and  they  show  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  about  seventeen  and  one  half  million 
dollars,  since  the  13th  of  February,  1895,  and 
liabilities  incurred  and  contracts  outstanding 
and  to  be  executed  covering  between  three  and 
one  half  and  four  million  dollars  additional. 
First  among  these  works  is  that  on  Fifth  avenue, 
where  the  laying  of  water  mains  had  become  of 
the  most  urgent  importance,  after  having  been 
deferred  by  one  administration  and  another  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  or  longer.  This  work  has 
been  in  the  eye  and  on  the  tongue  of  many  who 
take  interest  in  public  works,  and  has  elicited 
particular  attention  from  our  daily  press,  and 
has  made  the  Commissoner  widely  known.  He  is 
the  King  of  Spades.  With  many  attendant  difiS- 
culties  to  be  overcome,  there  are  two  forty-eight 
inch  mains  here  being  laid  from  Fourth  street 
to  Eightieth  street,  besides  a  subsidiary  twelve 
inch  pipe,  with  intermediate  connections.  This 
great  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  water 
distribution  has  been  supplemented  by  a  forty- 
eight  inch  main  on  Second  avenue,  from  Twenty- 
first  street  to  One  Hundred  and  Third  street; 
and  by  a  thirty-six  inch  main  on  Tenth  avenue 
from^I wen ty  first  street  to  Thirty  eighth  street, 
and  from  Ninety  sixth  street  to  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-fifth  street;  and  by  a  thirty  six  inch 
main  on  Eleventh  avenue  from  Thirty-eighth 
street  to  Ninety-^ixth  street;  which,  with  the 
new  pumping  station  at  One  Hundred  and  Sev¬ 
enty  ninth  street  and  the  Harlem  River,  have 
already  enabled  the  Department  to  increase  the 
supply  of  water  for  the  public  use  from  170  to 
230  million  gallons  per  day,  and  when  fully  com 
pleted  will  allow  of  a  further  increase  of  water 
to  be  used  of  fifty  million  gallons  per  day;  and 
there  have  also  been  laid  about  twenty  five 
miles  each  year,  of  twelve  inch  and  six  inch 
pipes,  for  further  distribution  of  the  water,  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  large  manufacturing  interests, 
and  the  safe  guarding  against  loss^by  fire  of  our 
rich  stores  of  property  and  buildings. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  water  supply  is  the 
sewer  system,  which  has  been  extended  during 
this  administration  by  nearly  twenty  miles  of 
new  sewers;  and  we  now  have  nearly  500  miles 
of  sewers  and  about  8,000  basins,  which  are 
cleared  and  maintained  by  the  Department  for 
about  8125,000  per  year. 

More  asphalt  pavements  have  been  laid  than 
were  laid  in  all  previous  administrations  com¬ 
bined,  and  for  less^^than  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  to  the  tax  payers  under  the  rule  of 
Tammany  Hall,  through  the  competition  which 
has  been  invited  and  encouraged,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  contracts,  unhampered  by  harassing 
clsims  for  tribute.  And  they  have  been  laid 
with  such  system  that  there  are  now  three  con¬ 
tinuous  routes  of  asphalted  pavements  from  the 
Harlem  River  to  the  Battery,  and  there  will  soon 
be  the  fourth ;  and  they  are  no  arranged  that 
every  hospital  has  an  ambulance  route  of  smooth 
pavement  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  every  railroad 
station  and  ferry  is  connected  by  an  asphalt 
pavement  with  every  prominent  hotel,  and  every 


wheelman  can  ride  his  bicycle  from  one  end  of 
the  Island  to  the  other  and  across  it  without 
traversing  a  granite  pavement;  and  the  tene¬ 
ment  house  districts  have  had  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  this  class  of  improvements;  thus 
contributing  in  large  measure  to  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  city  and  enabling  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Street  Cleaning  to  be  regnded  as 
the  one  who  did  it  all. 

The  Boulevard  has  been  turned  from  a  deso¬ 
late  waste  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  driveways  in  the  country. 

Firat  Avenue,  dead  to  all  traffic  and  business 
because  of  its  wretched  pavement,  is  now 
asphalted  from  Twentieth  street  to  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Ninth  street. 

Park  Avenue,  an  unused  highway,  where  grass 
has  grown,  because  the  centre  of  the  avenue 
was  two  feet  higher  than  the  curb,  has  had  the 
crown  reduced  to  a  practicable  level,  and  is 
being  asphalted  from  Fifty-sixth  street  to  Ninety- 
sixth  street. 

Long  Acre  Square,  once  a  waste  place,  is  now 
as  well  naved  and  lighted  as  any  plaza  in  the 
country. 

Fifth  Avenue,  always  the  pride  of  the  city, 
will  soon  have  an  asphalt  pavement  from  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  to  the  Harlem  River. 

Electric  lights  now  brighten  our  streets  in 
the  night-time,  and  guard  people  and  property, 
each  equal  to  a  policeman  on  the  poet.  Orna¬ 
mental  lamps  stand  in  place  of  the  hideously 
primitive  ones  which  have  so  long  disfigured 
our  streets.  About  2,400  new  gas  lamps,  900 
naphtha,  and  900  electric  have  been  placed 
during  the  past  three  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  recent 
law,  a  public  comfort  station  is  being  erected 
on  Mail  street,  and  a  public  bath-house  is  about 
to  be  erected  on  Rivington  street. 

All  these  improvements  are  necessarily  at¬ 
tended  with  some  discomfort.  We  should,  how¬ 
ever,  remember  that  they  are,  as  some  one  has 
said,  like  boiling  live  lobsters,  more  agreeable 
to  those  who  enjoy  them  afterwards  than  to 
those  who  undergo  the  operation  at  the  time. 

The  particulars  mentioned  are  an  imperfect 
indication  of  what  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  done  towards  making  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mayor  Strong  long  to  be  remembered 
as  the  one  during  which  the  most  substantial 
and  permanent  improvements  have  been  made 
for  the  health,  comfort,  and  beauty  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

INTEB-SKMINABT  BU8MIONABT  ALLIANCE. 

Lamb  Thbolooioal  Sbxiitart. 

Walnut  Hills,  (  inoihnati,  October  11, 1897. 

The  Autumn  Convention  of  the  Inter-Semin¬ 
ary  Missionary  Alliance,  Western  Branch,  will 
be  held  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  November  12th  to  14th,  1897. 

The  opening  session  will  be  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  for  organization  and  reports.  On  Friday 
evening  the  Alliance  will  be  addressed  by  Rev. 
John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  of  Chicago.  On 
Saturday  morning  and  afternoon  there  will  be 
conferences  and  practical  addresses  on  the  work 
of  the  Alliance  and  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wilder,  Traveling  Secretary  of 
the  Volunteer  Movement  for  Theological  Semin¬ 
aries,  will  speak  on  Saturday  evening  on  “The 
Crisis  in  India,’’  and  on  Sunday  on  “The 
Spirit-filled  Life.’’  More  definite  announce¬ 
ments  will  be  made  later.  All  Seminaries  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Inter  Sem¬ 
inary  Missionary  Alliance  are  earnestly  requested 
to  arrange  in  season  for  large  delegations  to  this 
Convention.  Suggestions  ss  to  further  arrange¬ 
ments  are  also  requested. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  I. 
L.  Dungan,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Society  of  Inquiry,  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  HU6UEN0T  HOMESTEAD. 

The  date  1688  on  the  chancel  wall  of  our 
church  at  New  Rochelle,  tells  the  world  that  it 
is  the  legitimate  representative  and  true  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  original  settlers  of  that  now  beau¬ 
tiful  city  on  the  Sound.  By  the  swiftest  con 
veyance  of  this  late  days’  transit,  the  journey 
from  the  City  Hall  in  New  York  to  the  station 
at  New  Rochelle  is  somewhat  more  than  an 
hour ;  yet  we  know  that  the  great  souled  men 
and  women  of  the  early  days,  trod  on  foot  every 
rod  of  the  way  twice  on  every  Lord’s  day,  until 
they  were  able  to  have  a  service  and  a  cburch  of 
their  own.  To  be  the  successors  of  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  is  no  small  matter;  to  represent  their  zeal 
and  faith  must  tax  the  finest  quality  of  which 
these  modern  days  dare  boast.  Possibly  the 
claim  writ  in  those  impressive  figures  was  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  an  inherited  honor;  for  with  us 
time  is  a  bestower  of  nobility  and  longevity  is 
riches.  But  when  a  church  writes  itself  the 
child  of  such  parentage,  it  owns  an  obligation 
that  has  no  limit  save  the  supreme  virtues  which 
they  commemorate. 

To  us  who  read  the  legend  of  antiquity  and 
who  know  the  people  who  make  it  their  crest, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  the  honor  is  well 
worn  and  the  memory  worthily  perpetuated. 
With  this  ideal  ever  before  them  in  such  simple 
form  as  these  four  numerals,  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  bear  it  in  every  thought  of  the  house  of 
prayer,  the  high  record  for  character,  purpose 
and  achievement  must  be  certainly  maintained. 
If  any  of  them  should  fail  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  those  figures,  they  have  a  faithful 
monitor,  whose  face  we  saw  for  a  moment  in 
that  church  during  the  late  meeting  of  West¬ 
chester  Presbytery,  and  whose  volumes  on  the 
Huguenots  have  something  more  than  a  historic 
value,  since  their  moral  lesson  is  so  very  great 
It  was  a  labor  of  love  with  our  brother.  Pro 
feeeor  Henry  M.  Baird,  to  preserve  the  chroni¬ 
cles  and  characteristics  of  the  men  who  planted 
such  seed  in  the  new  land  to  which  they  fled  from 
persecution,  and  we  are  all  evermore  in  his  debt. 
Yet  it  seems  to  us  especially  fitting  that  the  church 
of  New  Rochelle  should  keep  their  ideal,  as  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  in  Dr.  Baird’s  books,  al¬ 
ways  vividly  in  mind. 

This  is  one  lesson  from  the  church  walls ;  but 
there  is  one  that  comes  closer  to  us.  The  memo¬ 
rial  tablet  of  Dr.  Matson  Smith,  and  near  it 
that  of  the  venerable  Simeon  Lester,  speak 
directly  to  the  hearts  of  us  all.  They  are  ideals 
which  the  church  presents  to  the  world  as  proofs 
of  fidelity  to  its  traditions  and  as  promises  for 
the  future.  Looking  upon  them,  the  line  of 
pastors  since  1812  comes  into  view.  And  then 
the  noble  company  of  the  saints  gone  hence 
since  that  early  day  comes  forth  and  faces  us. 
What  surroundings  are  these  for  a  Presbytery 
meeting ;  and  how  deeply  they  move  our  hearts 
even  while  we  are  busy  with  the  routine  of  a 
session  1  Is  it  not  a  loss  to  fail  of  seeing  this 
background  for  such  assemblies  ?  When  men 
forget  themselves  in  the  consciousness  of  supe¬ 
rior  things,  they  are  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  their  calling  as  Presbyters.  There  is  often 
more  devotion  in  memory  than  in  a  prayer; 
more  baptismal  grace  than  in  a  formal  sacra¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  we  miss  too  much  of  the  riches 
of  our  estate  by  neglecting  the  holy  associations 
of  the  homestead  right  at  hand. 

The  feature  of  this  meeting  at  New  Rochelle 
was  the  licensure  of  five  promising  men.  three 
of  whom  are  already  at  work  among  our 
churches,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  yet  in 
Princeton.  Union  and  Auburn  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Progress  in  theological  thought,  in 
conceptions  of  Qod,  in  communion  with  Christ, 
in  charity  and  tolerance,  was  very  marked. 
One  who  recalls  examinations  of  candidates  for 
two  or  three  decades,  sees  very  clearly  that  the 
old  methods  were  both  inadequate  and  self- 
hindering.  More  weight  is  now  given  to  the 


substance  than  to  the  mere  form  of  sound  words. 
One  candidate  without  sufficient  notice  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  written  statement  of  belief,  took  the 
schedule  in  his  hand  and  expressed  in  clear  and 
concise  terms  his  faith  to  the  satisfaction  and 
admiration  of  his  examiners.  This  power  of 
original  statement,  this  personal  grasp  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  ultimate  truth,  is  a  manifest  gain 
to  the  men  themselves  and  to  the  church  in 
which  they  are  to  be  ministers. 

How  beautifully  and  how  bountifully  the 
cburch  ministered  to  our  entertainment — no 
words  are  needed,  because  none  are  adequate  to 
express  the  experience.  But  our  Brother  Waller 
and  his  people  know  how  thoroughly  it  was 
done  and  how  happy  all  were  in  the  enjoyment. 
The  old  ideals  still  reign  in  that  royal  home¬ 
stead.  Blessed  is  he  who  by  inheritance  or 
adoption  is  a  son  of  the  Huguenots.  R.  A.  8. 


DEATH  OF  DB.  WILLIAM  LUKE 
CUNNINOHAM. 

Many  of  our  summer  visitors  on  the  Jersey  sea 
coast  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Cunningham,  the  good  pastor  of  the  Point 
Pleasant  Church.  He  had  represented  to  them 
a  fine  type  of  physical  manhood,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
culty  to  believe  that  a  subtle  disease  could  un¬ 
dermine  his  life  so  soon. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  build  up  a  good  church 
organization  in  a  summer  resort  town,  but  this 
Dr.  Cunningham  had  done.  The  winter  as  well 
as  the  summer  congregation  had  become  good. 
Ingatherings  had  followed  special  services.  All 
the  educational  and  devotional  and  missionary 
departments  of  the  church  had  the  impress  of 
himself  and  hie  excellent  wife. 

The  church  edifice,  plain  and  barren  when  he 
came,  has  been  twice  renovated  under  his  in¬ 
spiration  and  excellent  taste.  The  pretty  shingled 
towers  and  buttressed  sides  and  pleasant  devo¬ 
tional  and  Sunday  school-room  in  the  rear, 
standing  in  well-laid  grounds  on  an  elevated 
corner,  reveal  his  spiritual  devotion  as  well  as 
his  esthetic  eye.  The  interior  owes  its  attrac 
tions  to  his  continuous  suggestion  and  super¬ 
vision.  The  quiet  generosity  of  the  pastor  and 
wife  has  been  the  decisive  element  in  these  en¬ 
largements  and  adornments. 

He  was  born  in  Alnwick,  Northumberland, 
England.  His  early  education  was  in  his  native 
place.  His  conversion  was  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  He  pursued  a  commercial  business  for 
several  years  in  London,  but  his  heart  was 
enlisted  in  the  Christian  ministry.  He  came  to 
Halifax  and  afterwards  took  his  theological  edu¬ 
cation  at  Princeton,  adding  at  a  later  period  a 
year  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  Wooster 
honored  him  with  the  doctorate.  His  two  pas¬ 
torates  were  at  Hamilton  Square  and  Point 
Pleasant,  each  eight  years  in  duration. 

Dr.  Cunningham  was  a  man  of  sterling  and 
noble  qualities  He  was  simple  and  earnest  in 
purpose,  manly  and  dignified  in  bearing,  thor¬ 
oughly  genuine  in  character,  without  guile  him¬ 
self  and  loving  to  think  no  ill  in  others.  His 
preaching  partook  of  his  own  distinct  person¬ 
ality;  it  had  always  points,  good  order,  clearness 
and  movement.  His  musical  voice  often  gave 
tone  to  sacred  song.  He  won  his  way  into  high 
respect  in  the  community,  where  his  true  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  people’s  good,  was  always  evi¬ 
dent.  He  had  specially  endeared  himself  to  his 
own  people  and  his  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
years  is  a  mystery  to  them  and  to  his  ministerial 
brethren. 

The  concrete  symbols  of  his  loving  work  and 
the  unseen  impressions  of  his  spirit  and  life, 
will  represent  to  others  and  reproduce  in  others, 
the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  his  Christ-like  life- 
work. 

The  burial  services  from  the  church  on  Friday, 
October  8th,  conducted  by  his  personal  friends 
and  by  representatives  of  two  Presbyteries, 
touched  the  whole  community.  The  light  and 


sweetness  of  holy  comfort,  were  made  the  more 
radiant  and  profound  by  the  services  on  the 
Sunday  following  in  excellent  and  most  appro¬ 
priate  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richie,  and  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Cunningham,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jor¬ 
dan  of  St.  James  Square,  Toronto.  C.  E.  K. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  Rev.  James  Norton  Crocker,  eon  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Celinda  (Norton)  Crocker — a  respected 
Presbyterian  Elder  and  a  godly  mother — was 
born  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  Washington 
county.  New  York,  May  1.3th,  1827,  and  died 
June  20th,  1897,  at  his  home  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York ;  having  been  enrolled  all 
the  forty-five  years  of  his  ministry  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Albany. 

He  early  turned  his  attention  to  books,  and 
while  still  a  youth  he  taught  in  the  Academy  at 
Cambridge,  leaving  it  to  become  a  valued  and 
useful  instructor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  Academy.  Coming  there  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  N.  Campbell,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Church,  who  discerned  his  gifts 
and  always  continued  his  warm  friend,  Mr. 
Crocker  gave  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Entering  Princeton  Seminary  in  1850,  he 
was  graduated  after  two  years’  of  study,  and 
immediately  began  preaching  as  a  licentiate  at 
Carlisle,  the  first  Sunday  of  June,  1852.  Within 
two  months  his  success  in  uniting  a  distracted 
congregation  led  to  his  ordination  and  settle¬ 
ment  as  pastor  of  the  church  on  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  During  his  three  years  in  Carlisle  he 
combined  the  charge  of  a  school  with  his 
labors  as  pastor.  A  call  for  hie  services  from 
the  Church  of  Charlton  in  the  fall  of  1854  was 
vetoed  by  Presbytery,  because  of  his  importance 
to  Carlisle;  but  on  a  repetition  of  the  call  in 
the  following  spring.  Presbytery  installed  him 
at  Charlton,  where  he  continued  for  twelve 
years,  doing  so  good  a  work  in  his  pastorate 
that  it  is  still  spoken  of  with  highest  praise 
throughout  the  community.  There  also  his 
gifts  as  a  teacher  bore  most  excellent  fruit. 

Beginning  with  two  boys  and  a  girl,  he 
quickly  developed  his  school  into  the  Charlton 
Academy  with  a  hundred  scholars  and  a  wide 
reputation.  When  the  need  came,  by  his  owu 
solicitations  in  one  day  he  obtained  contribu¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  erect  a  model  building  for  his 
academy.  By  his  skill  as  a  teacher  and  his  pas¬ 
toral  oversight  in  those  years,  he  graduated 
scholars  and  Christians,  wisely  guiding  into  the 
ministry  some  of  the  well-known  and  .nost  use¬ 
ful  clergymen  of  our  church. 

In  1867,  when  the  common  schools  of  Sara 
toga  Springs  were  about  to  be  reorganized,  Mr. 
Crocker  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  position  of 
Superintendent,  and  there  established  the  graded 
system.  Two  years  later,  in  cordial  agreement 
with  the  pastor  and  officers  of  the  First  Church 
in  the  village,  he  assisted  in  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  Newland  Chapel,  August  Slat.  1869;. 
and,  resigning  his  office  in  the  public  schools, 
gave  indefatigable  labor  to  build  up  a  mission 
work  in  the  new  Chapel ;  with  the  result  of  see¬ 
ing  it  organized  as  the  Second  Church  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1871,  of  being  installed  as  its 
first  pastor  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  of  con¬ 
tinuing  with  unbroken  success  until  1875.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  seven  years,  from  1869  to  1875,  Mr. 
Crocker  also  conducted  a  most  efficient  private 
school.  Then  for  two  years  (1876-1878)  he  served 
the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  Schenectady  as 
its  pastor-elect,  and  for  another  year  (1878  1879) 
he  supplied  the  Church  of  Mechanicville. 

But  during  these  last  three  years  of  pastoral 
service  he  began  a  larger  work,  superintending 
the  Presbytery’s  churches  that  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Committee  of  Home  Missions,  of 
which  he  had  long  been  a  most  active  member. 
His  superintendence  was  done  with  so  much 
energy,  wisdom,  and  Christian  tact,  that  in  1880 
the  Synod  of  Albany  elected  him  its  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Misaions ;  in  1881  hie  oversight  was 
extended  throughout  the  Synods  of  Albany, 
Central  New  York,  Columbia  and  Geneva ;  and, 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  Synods  in  1882,  he 
was  the  first  person  thought  of  for  the  similar 
ofiQce  in  the  enlarged  Synod  of  New  York.  At 
first  this  labor  for  the  churches  of  the  State  was 
divided  with  an  associate,  but  latterly  “the 
care  of  all  the  churches”  was  borne  by  him 
alone.  Very  few  realized  how  great  this  burden 
was,  or  with  what  fidelity  of  incessant  labors 
and  consummate  grace  he  honored  his  office. 
Wherever  in  the  State,  though  they  migh  be 
scores  of  miles  from  any  railroad,  there  were 
churches  needing  financial  help,  or  a  peace¬ 
maker,  or  a  wise  counsellor,  or  an  able  preacher, 
or  a  strong  character  to  stimulate  the  people 
and  confirm  them  in  a  conservative  and  upward 
course,  they  sent  for  Dr.  Crocker ;  and  he  was 
always  sufficient  for  all  things  unto  all,  with 
the  authority  of  patience  and  gentleness,  with 
the  persuasion  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  with  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Master’s  devoted  disciple. 
Young  men  entering  upon  their  first  charge,  and 
ministers  of  longer  experience,  whether  in 
trouble  of  any  kind  or  rejoicing  in  successes, 
discovered  in  Dr.  Crocker  a  true  friend  with 
rare  sagacity,  virile  sympathy,  conservative 
faith,  progressive  purpose,  and  up-lifting  spirit. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  1886  by  Union  College  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  eminent  abilities,  his  high  standing 
as  an  educator,  and  his  large  service  to  the 
Church. 

And  here  we  should  record  a  unique  service 
rendered  by  Dr.  Crocker  to  our  whole  Church, 
which  no  other  person  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  perform.  Six  General  Assemblies  meeting 
in  Saratoga  Springs,  those  of  1879,  1883,  1884, 
1890,  1894  and  1896,  have  been  indebted  to  his 
executive  ability  and  careful  attention  to  details, 
in  providing  comfortable  entertainment  at  least 
cost  for  the  Commissioners  and  other  attendants. 
The  main  features  of  the  qystem  devised  by  him 
in  the  first  of  these  years  have  been  adopted  at 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  Assembly  in  other 
places. 

While  we  thus  unite  with  others  to  remember 
n  thankfulness  the  many  and  great  services 
which  Dr.  Crocker  rendered  to  the  cause  of  a 
sound  and  Christian  education,  as  well  as  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Parish,  Presbytery,  Synod, 
and  Assembly ;  it  is  in  this  Presbytery — of  which 
he  was  a  member  during  all  the  years  of  his 
ministry,  and  which  he  served  so  efficiently  as 
Stated  Clerk  for  twenty-five  years,  from  June 
11th,  1872,  until  his  death — that  the  marks  of 
his  worth  have  been  most  conspicuous  and  the 
sorrow  for  his  departure  is  most  keenly  felt. 

His  memory  is  precious :  we  are  thankful  that 
it  is  ours  to  cherish  him  in  the  undying  ties 
that  bound  us  to  him,  in  the  blessed  results  of 
his  devotion  to  duty,  and  in  the  glorious  hope 
of  ineffable  reunion  in  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

To  his  widow  and  children  we  tender  our  sin* 
cere  sympathies,  and  our  prayers  for  their  conso¬ 
lation  in  the  Gospel. 


The  Scottish-Amer’can  tells  this  little  story 
by  way  of  showing  up  our  superficial  Sunday- 
school  methods:  ”A  Scotsman  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  was  talking  lately  with  a  friend  in 
regard  to  the  superficial  character  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  education  given  to  the  young  in  this  coun 
try,  and  by  way  of  proving  his  contention 
offered  to  divide  a  dollar  between  the  first  boy 
and  girl  in  a  certain  Sunday  school  who  could 
without  preparation  repeat  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  The  test  was  ma ie,  about  250  children 
and  thirty  teachers  being  present  Six  or  seven 
boys  and  girls  attempted  the  task,  but  none 
came  anywhere  near  to  winning  the  award.” 


A  GATHERING  OP  THE  OLD  FOLKS. 

And  how  they  were  feasted  and  honored  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Orvis,  proprietor  of  the  Kqnlnox  Hotel, 
Manchester  Vermont. 

We  have  had  soj  many  stirring  reports  of  the 
Christian  Endeavorers  and  other  detachments  of  the 
younger  part  of  thefLord’s  army,  that,  it  is  quite  re¬ 
freshing  to  learn  that  here  and  there  is  a  remnant 
of  the  Olil  Guard  that  now  and  then  come  together 
to  rejoice  and  give  thanks. 

The  unique  entertainment  originated  on  this 
wise:  Mr.  J.  E.  McNaughton  of  Barnumville, 
seven  years  before  conceived  the  happy  thought, 
on  his  own  seventy-fourth  birthday,  of  an  old 
folks’  party,  to  which  those  only  should  be  in¬ 
vited  who  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy  and 
over.  It  took  some  time  to  make  out  the  list 
of  those  who  were  “eligible”  to  this  party,  for 
age,  and  not  rank  or  Btation,*wae  the  only  quali¬ 
fication  requisite.  The  cards  of  invitation  sent 
out  show  the  Scotch  sense  and  good  taste  of  the 
host.  They  were  superscribed  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  text,  from  the  prophet  Zechariah  viii.  4 : 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts:  There  shall  yet 
old  men  and  old  women  dwell  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  and  every  man  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand  for  very  age.”  Then  follows  the  invita¬ 
tion:  “The  following  list  of  persons,  residents 
of  Manchester,  Vermont,  aged  70  years  and  up 
wards,  are  invited  to  meet  at  the  dwelling  house 
of  J.  E.  McNaughton  in  Barnumville,  Novem¬ 
ber  6th,  A.D.,  1890,  for  a  social  visit  and 
renewal  of  old  acquaintance.  Dinner  at  1  P.M.  ” 
Then  followed  the  list  of  invited  guests,  contain 
ing  the  date  of  birth  of  each.  This  card  would 
let  each  one  know  whom  he  was  likely  to  meet 
at  this  most  enjoyable  gathering  and  would  be 
of  great  interest  for  future  reference. 

And  what  a  gathering  it  was,  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  aged  men  and  women  !  Neighbor  vied  with 
neighbor  in  furnishing  transportation  to  those 
who  had  none  of  their  own.  After  a  good  din¬ 
ner  which  all  heartily  enjoyed,  they  were  photo¬ 
graphed  in  a  group  so  that  each  might  have  a 
picture  of  this  most  impressive  scene. 

The  host  procured  from  Boston  a  set  of  sing¬ 
ing  books,  at  least  fifty  years  old,  and  the  old 
songs  of  yore  were  well  rendered  by  the  choirs 
of  three  churches  and  made  these  men  and 
women,  whose  ages  climbed  the  scale  from  sev¬ 
enty  to  ninety-three,  feel  as  young  and  merry  as 
when  they  sang  these  same  songs  in  the  “Sing 
ing  School”  of  long,  long  ago.  The  day  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  host  and  guests,  till  the 
shadows  of  evening  suggested  the  going  home 
and  the  impressive  good-byes,  the  home  above, 
where  all  hoped  to  meet,  never  to  part. 

The  second  reunion  of  these  old  people  was 
held  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Hotel  Equinox, 
Senator  Orvis  this  time  being  the  generous  host. 
The  excellent  dinner,  the  photographs  afterward 
of  the  whole  group,  the  ancient  melodies  of 
long  ago,  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  Manchester 
Church,  the  kindly  greetings  of  these  old  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends,  was  all  like  an  encore  of  the 
former  and  first  gladsome  meeting  of  these  grand 
old  descendants  of  the  Puritans. 

The  third  reunion  of  the  old  folks  of  Manches¬ 
ter  has  just  been  held,  on  the  twenty- fourth  of 
September,  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  Equinox 
Hotel,  when  Senator  Orvis,  proverbial  for  his 
good  table,  was  again  the  bountiful  hoet.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  responded.  The  bountiful 
dinner  put  the  company  in  the  beet  of  spirits 
for  the  artist  with  his  camera.  Postmaster 
Simonds  briefiy  addressed  the  guests  and  the 
friends — who,  like  ourselves— came  hither  to 
see  the  venerable  company  of  New  England  men 
and  maidens.  He  said  there  were  two  things 
which  he  considered  of  great  importance:  the 
first  was  to  grow  old  gracefully,  and  the  second 
was  to  pay  the  respect  due  to  an  honored  old 
age,  for  both  of  which  Manchester  was  noted. 
Providing  ourselves  with  book  and  pen,  we 


obtained  the  autographs  of  quite  a  number. 
Some  few  wrote  with  trembling  band,  but  all 
could  write  intelligibly.  We  put  this  question 
to  each  as  he  or  she  wrote  their  names  and  date 
of  birth,  “What  do  you  consider  the  most  im¬ 
portant  event  in  all  your  life?”  Many  could  not 
recall  the  turning  point,  if  such  there  was,  no 
one  event  stood  out  above  the  even  tenor  of  quiet 
country  life  on  the  farm.  One  who  had  enjoyed 
over  half  a  century  of  happy  wedded  life  said: 
“The  day  I  made  this  dear  little  woman  my 
wife  was  the  happiest  and  best  event  of  my 
life.”  Senator  Orvis  playfully  remarked :  The 
most  important  event  in  my  life  had  for  its  chief 
actors  my  mother.  Dr.  Isham  and  myself,  July 
12th,  1824,  the  result  of  which  made  me  sev¬ 
enty-three  years  of  age  last  July. 

The  greater  number  placed  the  most  important 
day  of  their  lives  to  be  the  day  of  their  conver¬ 
sion,  and  spoke  earnestly  of  the  divine  goodness 
and  mercy  experienced.  The  greater  number  of 
Christians  bad  been  converted  in  their  teens. 
There  were  many  glad  surprises  of  long  sep¬ 
arated  friends  meeting  now  in  their  native  town, 
from  which  some  had  been  absent  many  years. 
Others  recalling  scenes  of  their  youth,  joys  and 
sorrows  in  which  they  had  been  sharers  together. 
Among  the  old  time  sacred  music.  Old  Hundred 
called  out  great  enthusiasm,  and  “Days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne”  came  in  at  the  close.  Many  said: 
“This  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life.”  The  goodbyes  at  the  close  of  the  day 
were  tender  and  impressive;  judging  from  the 
experiences  of  the  past  seven  years,  since  the 
first  gathering  took  place  at  Mr.  McNaughton ’s, 
it  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  not  a  few  that 
we  shall  never  all  meet  at  another  reunion. 
We  trust  that  other  communities  may  improve 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  gathering  and  may 
honor  themselves  by  honoring  the  hoary  head. 
The  pendulum  has  begun  to  swing  back  to  its 
ancient  bound,  when  age  meant  honor  and  expe¬ 
rience  counted  for  something  even  in  the  pulpit. 

George  H.  Smyth. 

APPEAL  OF  A  MOTHER  IN  ISRAEL 
FOR  MISSIONS. 

For  some  time  I  have  sat  holding  my  pen ;  my 
tablet  lying  before  me;  but  with  a  burning 
desire  in  my  heart;  a  hesitancy  seemed  to 
paralyze  my  fingers.  Can  a  poor  widow,  an 
octogenarian,  yea,  several  years  past,  say  any¬ 
thing  that  shall  touch  the  conscience,  or  awaken 
a  deeper  interest  in  Missions  f  And  then  I 
think  how  the  Saviour  has  honored  with  his 
special  blessing  the  smallest  service  done  from 
love  to  Him.  The  woman  who  broke  the  alabas¬ 
ter  box  of  ointment  most  costly  and  precious; 
and  the  poor  widow  giving  her  two  mites,  re¬ 
ceive  alike  His  tender  appreciation.  When  I 
read  Dr.  Nelson’s  “protest,  ”  as  Dr.  Ellinwood 
calls  it,  I  could  not  but  be  in  sympathy  with 
what  he  had  written  in  the  kindness  of  his  hear- 
and  his  love  for  the  missionaries.  Just  previ¬ 
ously  I  had  met  and  parted  with  two  mothers  in 
this  country  from  the  Foreign  Mission  field. 
One  of  them  with  her  husband,  came  from  the 
torrid  heat  of  Venezuela,  that  they  might  rest 
and  gain  strength  before  going  to  a  new  station 
farther  from  the  coast.  Her  husband  could  only 
remain  a  few  weeks,  and  leaving  her  to  gain 
more  strength,  he  went  back  to  prepare  a  home 
and  commence  work  in  the  new  field.  Very 
busy  were  her  days,  for  numerous  were  the  calls 
for  her  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Missions. 
The  day  before  leaving  for  her  Bouth  American 
home,  the  ladies  of  the  church  gave  a  reception 
for  her  in  the  spacious  parlors  of  one  of  its 
members.  In  the  midst  of  elegant  surroundings 
she  stood,  so  plain,  so  calm  and  serene,  the 
peace  of  God  iluminating  her  face,  although 
she  had  just  said  the  last  farewell  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  it  did  seem  as  if  every  woman  present 
must  ask,  what  have  I  ever  done  at  all  in  com¬ 
parison  with  this  giving  of  herself  f 
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Th*  other  n.other  wu  from  the  heart  of  dark¬ 
est  Africa.  She  and  her  huabaod  were  pioneera 
in  founding  that  miaaion,  had  apent  more  than 
ten  yeara  there ;  precious  aoula  had  come  out  of 
the  darkneaa  of  heathenism  into  the  transform¬ 
ing  light  of  tne  Gospel ;  a  church  had  been 
organized,  a  chapel  built,  with  its  bell  bought 
by  Sabbath-schools  in  this  country,  and  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  converts  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  their  home  in  the  interior.  Grand  was 
their  success  in  their  work,  great  was  their  love 
for  it,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance. 
Broken  health  compelled  the  return  of  the  wife 
to  this  country;  so  the  mother  and  little  daugh 
ter  came,  leaving  the  father  to  go  on  with  the 
work  from  which  it  seemed  he  could  not  be 
spared. 

After  a  year  or  two,  the  worn  out  father  came 
to  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  home  of  his 
youth  with  the  strong  expectation  of  both 
returning  to  their  chosen  and  loved  work,  leaving 
the  little  girl  to  be  cared  for  anl  educated  by 
Christian  friends,  but  the  physicians  said  nay 
to  her  going;  she  was  not  strong  enough,  must 
stay  a  year  longer ;  so  she  went  through  the 
second  parting,  and  he  to  the  work  to  which  they 
had  consecrated  their  lives.  Is  there  a  woman 
in  our  church  in  this  land  that  can  stand  up 
and  say,  I  have  made  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of 
Missions  equal  to  these  f 
But  does  the  command  to  give  the  Gospel  to 
all  the  world  rest  more  imperatively  upon  one 
Christian  than  another  ?  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  ability  to  give,  but  the  Master  knows 
every  penny  that  is  given  out  of  love  to  Him. 
We  in  this  favored  land  cannot  estimate  the 
self-denial  of  the  foreign  nsiiiionary;  but  when 
I  read  that  article  in  Ifbe  Evangelist,  “Ihe 
Missionaries,  and  th4  Etolfrd's  Appeal,”  I  could 
say  a  hearty  amen  to  efery  word  of  it.  I  wish 
every  woman  in  our  chonch  could  read  it  as  a 
personal  appeal  to  herself.  Dr.  Ellinwood  in 
that  article  truly  saye,  ”The  giving  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  their  email  salaries  in  addition 
to  their  great  self  sacrifice  for  the  payment  of 
the  debt  of  tbe  Board  is  a  challenge  which 
comes  up  from  the  continents  and  islands  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  goes  on  record  as  such  to 
the  million  Christian  professors  of  our  commu¬ 
nion.  So  many  strong  appeals  have  been  made, 
and  yet  the  heart  of  the  church  is  not  touched 
as  it  should  be. 

There  are  a  great  many  women  in  the  church, 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  who  feel  little  interest  in 
Missions;  there  is  a  great  company  who  do  feel 
a  deep  interest,  many  grieving  that  they  can 
give  so  little.  Young  mothers,  do  interest  your 
children  in  the  subject  of  Missions,  give  them 
books  to  read,  and  talk  with  them  about  the 
work  of  the  various  stations.  I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  Missions  for  seventy-five  years;  and 
that  interest  was  kindled  in  a  New  England 
home  in  the  days  of  small  beginnings.  Letters 
were  long  in  coming  from  the  little  band  who 
sailed  for  months  down  the  Atlantic,  around 
Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  other  little  band  away  in  India, 
persecuted  and  scattered.  These  letters  had  for 
me  the  fascination  of  romance,  and  the  power  of 
living  truth.  And  now,  dear  sisters,  who  of 
us  will  promise  to  stand  in  the  front  or  bring 
up  the  rear,  and  labor  and  give  and  pray,  and 
deny  ourselves  until  the  debt  of  the  Board  is 
paid.  _ C.  T.  M. 

The  Rev.  Warren  B.  Riggs,  Stated  Clerk  of 
the  Synod  of  Texas,  writes  from  Dallaa,  in  that 
State,  October  13th:  “Owing  to  quarantines 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Texas  at  Leonard 
in  postponed  from  October  22d  to  December  3d, 
1897.”  _ 

At  the  recent  Synod  of  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  the  chief  question  was  wbethw  that 
Church  ahould  establish  a  mission  in  Korea. 
The  matter  was  carefully  considered  and  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

DKATH  OF  BBT.  DB.  POOB. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Poor,  D.D.,  died  on 
Monday,  October  11th,  at  the  residence  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  L.  Dennis,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Although  Dr.  Poor  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time, 
the  news  of  his  death  came  very  suddenly.  Only 
a  few  days  since  a  great  number  of  Dr.  Poor’s 
friends  received  an  invitation  requesting  them 
to  participate  in  “A  Surprise  Party  of  Letters,” 
in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  mar- 
rage  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Poor.  The 
request  said  that  in  Dr.  Poor’s  enfeebled  condi¬ 
tion  one  of  his  chief  pleasures  consisted  in  the 
reception  of  letters  from  friends,  calling  back 
the  golden  days  of  long  ago.  His  friends  were 
asked  to  write  letters  to  be  received  on  Octo¬ 
ber  21st.  But  before  this  day  came.  Dr.  Poor 
bad  passed  from  earth  into  tbe  better  home. 

Dr.  Poor  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Poor, 
D.  D.,  and  was  born  in  Ceylon,  August  21st, 
1818.  He  came  to  America  in  1830,  was  pre¬ 
pared  fur  college  at  Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley, 
Massachusetts,  and  entered  Amherst  College  in 
1833,  and*  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1837. 
He  was  ordained  March  1st,  1843,  and  was  pas¬ 
tor  at  Fair  Haven,  Massachusetts,  until  1849. 
In  June  of  that  year  be  went  to  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  organized  tbe  High  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  over  which  he  was  pastor  until 
1869.  During  this  period.  Dr.  Poor  was  largely 
instrumental  in  building  up  German  churches 
in  connection  with  the  Presbytery,  and  in  found¬ 
ing  the  German  Theological  School,  now  at 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  T.ange’s  Com¬ 
mentary.  In  1869,  he  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland,  California, 
where  he  remained  as  pastor  until  1872,  when  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  His 
tory  and  Church  Government  in  tbe  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Theological  Seminary.  This  important 
chair  he  filled  until  1876,  when  he  was  elected 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  then  came 
to  Philadelphia  where  he  remained,  filling  this 
important  post  with  honor  and  success,  until 
1893,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  tender 
his  resignation.  He  was  elected  Secretary 
Emeritus,  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  in  the  Board. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  Princeton  University  in 
1857.  Dr.  Poor  was  of  a  genial  disposition,  en¬ 
tertaining  in  conversation  and  full  of  wit  and 
humor.  All  who  knew  him  will  recall  many  of 
hie  bright  sayings.  He  was  a  man  of  warm 
sympathy,  a  devoted  friend,  an  eloquent  preacher. 
He  bad  almost  rounded  out  bis  fourscore  years, 
and  they  had  been  good  years,  fruitful  years, 
full  of  earnest  activity  and  usefulness. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  last  Thursday 
in  the  High  Street  Church,  Newark,  where  for 
so  long  Dr.  Poor  had  preached  with  so  much 
earnestossB  and  fervor  the  Gospel  of  Christ  He 
leaves  a  widow,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

a  sons  IS  an  artist  in  New  York  Ui  y 
and  the  youngest  is  a  physician. 


The  session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Coming  has  taken  very  suitable  action  (as 
may  be  seen  in  another  column)  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Niles,  who  served  that  church  with 
marked  success  for  about  thirteen  years,  during 
which  time  the  present  house  of  worship  was 
erected.  It  is  proposed  to  place  a  suitable 
memorial  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  church. 


The  Inter  -  Seminary  Missionary  Alliance, 
(Western  Branch)  is  called  to  meet  at  Lane 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  November  12th  to  14th. 
A  fuller  reference  to  the  occasion  is  given  else¬ 
where,  to  which  we  call  special  attention. 


THE  WARNING  OF  BABYLON. 

A  Sermon  by  Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker,  Freeident 

of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  Msdiaon  Avenue 

Church,  New  York.  October  lO,  1897. 

‘^Thou  aaidst,  I  shall  be  a  lady  forever;  so  that 
thou  didst  not  lay  these  things  to  thy  heart, 
neither  didst  remember  the  latter  end 
thereof.” — Is.  xlvii.  7. 

It  was  Babylon  the  grand,  thus  personified 
and  described  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the 
whole  forty  seventh  chapter  dwells  upon  the 
intimate  connection  between  her  fatuity  and 
her  doom.  Her  pride  was  to  become  her  porerty. 
Isaiah  as  it  were  holds  up  the  pall  already  woven 
for  her,  and  quotes  her  boasting  as  her  sentence. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  platitudes  of  historical 
instance  to  cite  the  warning  that  lies  in  the 
decays  of  great  cities,  and  there  is  sometimes  a 
crack  in  the  illustration  that  is  drawn  from 
Sodom,  Tyre,  Athens,  Rome — because  it  is  not 
always  true  that,  up  to  date,  God  has  meted 
poetical  justice  to  all  offenders.  Nor  is  moral 
ruin  always  corroborated  promptly  in  physical 
undoing.  Tendency  may  be  postponed. 

Tbe  misery  of  sin  is  not  in  immediate  penalty : 
but  in  that  spirit  which  impudently  abuses 
probation  and  mistakes  the  forbearances  of  God 
for  oversight.  Babylon  boasted  her  place,  im¬ 
portance,  recognition  at  large,  her  success,  en¬ 
dowment,  power— and  stupid  and  blind  hastened 
to  her  shame — she  became  tbe  especial  type  of 
that  world  spirit,  that  pride  of  substance, 
against  which  the  woes  of  the  Apocalypse  are 
distilling,  and  which  the  Almighty  shall  dash 
in  potsherds.  “I  am  a  lady  forever,”  saith 
Babylon.  “Mother  of  Harlots,”  saith  God. 

I  leave  that  text  and  its  vindication  where  they 
stand  in  revelation  and  event,  and  ask  you  to 
bring  home  to  yourselves,  to  this  city,  and  to 
the  present  time  the  perennial  lesson  that  the 
pride  of  a  city  is  its  curse.  J  ust  as  a  true 
woman  does  not  need  to  blazon  her  excellences, 
so  there  is  a  self-proclamation  which  amounts  to 
accusation.  Virtue  does  not  need  advertising. 
The  braggart  spirit  disgraces  a  corporation  or 
community  just  as  it  does  an  individual.  “Let 
another  praise  thee  and  not  thine  own  mouth.” 
A  real  appraisal  must  always  be  made  by  parties 
not  in  interest. 

For  the  present  God  has  appointed  your  service 
and  discipline  to  be  in  this  city.  Your  duty  is 
registered  here.  Your  Christian  life  is  to 
develop  here,  or  here  wilt. 

Your  influences  are  to  flow  here.  Here  you 
are  to  be  the  savor  of  salt.  These  are  your  envi¬ 
rons  and  call.  Nine  tenths  of  the  net  effective¬ 
ness  of  each  one  of  you  is  to  touch  the  world 
and  mankind  at  this  point.  New  York  is  your 
tangent  with  history. 

Something  of  this  I  would  say  or  suggest. 
And  what  I  mean  gathers  about  two  chief  state¬ 
ments. 

First.  That  our  Christian  duty  and  our  civil 
duty  are  not  separate:  but  coordinate.  And 
upon  that  a  few  words.  In  our  land  we  are 
“the  powers  that  be”— this  is  government  by 
the  people,  we  are  the  rulers— our  magistrates 
of  all  degrees  are  our  representatives  and  agents 
— who  are  responsible  to  us,  for  whom  we  are 
responsible — whom  we  place  and  displace,  whose 
acts  are  our  acts,  whose  doings  or  misdoings  are 
ours ;  they  are  our  attorneys  and  servants,  and 
in  His  providence  we  are  the  *'potDers  ordained 
of  Ood.”  Our  governors  are  a  kind  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  for  convenience  sake.  God 
Himself  by  our  location  decrees  our  responsi¬ 
bility. 

For  as  government  is  a  partnership,  as  long 
as  we  are  here  we  are  just  as  much  called  upon 
to  maintain  the  law  as  we  are  to  mind  it.  Leg¬ 
islatures  and  executives  are  our  instruments. 
And  so  I  say  that  we  cannot  at  one  and  tbe 
same  time,  be  good  Christians  and  bad  citizens. 
He  alone  is  a  good  citizen  who  seeks  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  general  government  by  all  the  means 
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committed  to  him.  I  am  oot  one  who  thinks 
a  man  can  serve  God  in  religion  and  Mammon 
in  business,  but  rather  that  religion  binds  the 
whole  man  to  God  in  whatsoever  he  does,” 

Nor  do  I  think  the  sacred  and  the  secular  can 
be  so  fenced  apart  as  some  would  do :  but  rather 
that  high  conscience  toward  God  and  deep 
principle,  and  these  active  and  practical,  are  the 
best  equipment  for  a  leader  and  the  truest  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  patriot.  The  State,  the  munici¬ 
pality,  these  are  but  a  convenience  for  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  men  who  are  first  of  all  bound  and 
bound  alike  (whether  with  or  without  option), 
to  revere  the  God  who  made  and  owns  them  all. 
A  civil  or  social  compact  must  respect  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  conscientiousness  which  all  who  make 
it  have  in  common.  The  several  parts  cannot 
bo  moral  and  the  whole  non-moral  I  I  think 
Mazzini  said  it  well:  “Every  political  question 
is  a  social  question,  and  every  social  question  is 
a  religious  question.’’  Absolute  secularism  is 
political  Atheism — and  practice,  call  it  personal 
or  call  it  political,  that  quarrels  with  God’s 
eternal  law,  is  contracting  for  its  own  grave  I 

Government  cannot  be  impersonal  nor  irre¬ 
sponsible — this  world  is  not  in  the  last  analysis 
democratic — God  rules  it.  Higher  law  teste  all 
lower  ordinances.  Oath  of  office  must  say.  So 
help  me  God !  Help  God  must,  and  be  suffered 
to,  and  besought  to,  or  so  will  He  judge. 

Second.  And  the  second  matter  I  would  speak 
of  is  the  paramount  importance  to  each  com¬ 
munity  of  its  own  public  morale.  It  means 
most  to  us  here  that  the  guarantees  of  social 
order  and  the  restraints  upon  vice  and  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  crime  should  be  locally  secure.  The 
national  government  is  of  general  importance 
to  us :  but  its  importance  does  not  compare 
with  that  special  every  day  relation  which  the 
administration  of  the  city  has  to  the  security 
and  moral  healthfulness  of  our  homes.  I  say 
our  homes,  for  the  domestic  and  the  civil  wel¬ 
fare  are  bound  together,  and  the  moral  tempera¬ 
ture  of  home  and  society  interact. 

The  tendency  toward  cities  is  one  of  the 
familiar  problems  bOd  obvious  perils  of  our 
times.  By  a  tremendous  commercial  and  social 
suction  all  forces,  good  and  bad,  gather  at  these 
great  centers.  Here  great  rewards  beckon  great 
rascals — the  men  who  are  in  politics  “for  rev¬ 
enue  only’’  cluster  here — the  vultures  know 
their  prey  and  blacken  the  air. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  triennial  or  biennial 
spasms  of  wishing.  Our  duty  as  decent  men, 
not  to  say  citizens,  is  not  done  when  we  only 
deprecate  or  deplore — that  but  imitates  the 
Levite  in  Christ’s  parable  who  looked,  crossed 
over,  and  went  on.  Unless  we  are  going  to 
deliver  permanently  to  base  men  the  control  of 
this  whole  land,  the  cities  must  be  rescued.  If 
we  are  not  to  succumb  to  place  holders,  our 
cities  must  waken  to  such  a  concentration  of 
conscience,  and  such  a  concert  of  all  respectable 
men  as  shall  pull  off  these  gorged  but  unsatisfied 
leeches. 

If  the  civilization  of  our  country  is  to  remain 
in  any  save  an  ironical  sense  Christian,  we  must 
recapture  the  central  positions  that  we  have  so 
largely  surrendered.  The  whole  is  only  the  sum 
of  its  parts — if  the  cities  become  putrid  in  their 
administrative  morals,  and  lie  supine  under  the 
bondage  of  ward  slave-holders,  then,  with  accel¬ 
erative  tread,  all  things  will  find  that  level. 

As  honest  and  God-fearing  men,  we  must  learn 
that  true  patriotism  begins  at  home — that  those 
chapters  of  unselfish  service  are  the  hardest 
which  are  nearest  and  plainest,  and  that  vigor  of 
conscience  puts  them  ^st. 

It  exacts  more  public  spirit  to  be  a  faithful 
Alderman  than  to  be  a  United  States  Senator ! 
It  takes  more  backbone  to  be  a  good  Mayor 
than  to  be  a  good  President !  Therefore  to  sur¬ 
render  the  purity,  the  economy,  the  impartial¬ 
ity,  of  local  government  to  the  fancied  priority 
of  national  partisanship  is  to  sacrifice  the 
greater  to  the  lesser. 


That  American  city  which  shall  first  heal  itsslf 
conclusively  and  purge  its  precincts  from  meth 
ods  that  are  as  immoral  as  they  are  unbusiness¬ 
like,  will  make  the  grandest  possible  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  sanitation  of  national  administra¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  honor  of  a  people  proving  itself 
capable  of  rational  self-government. 

Ours  is  an  era  in  which  to  speak  right  out,  and 
to  say  that  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  patriot¬ 
ism  is  local,  truth  and  equity.  The  real  ground 
both  of  the  shams  and  the  apathies  which  we 
agree  to  lament  is  avarice,  covetousness,  which 
is  the  worship  of  the  visible  and  the  idolatrous 
pursuit  of  a  fancied  self-interest.  The  lack  of 
a  genuine  desire  for  the  common  good,  the  com¬ 
mon  best,  lies,  whether  in  those  who  fatten 
upon  official  plunder  (be  it  pelf  or  place),  and 
in  those  who  let  them,  is  love  of  gain  and  its 
easy  enjoyment.  That  which  bribes  one  class 
to  go  in,  bribes  another  to  stay  out  I  Lust  of 
opportunity  to  handle  the  appropriations  urges 
one  crowd,  lust  of  ease  the  other.  Moral  lazi¬ 
ness  is  the  arch  enemy  of  municir^l  reforms. 

All  decent  men  agree  that  a  given  city  should 
^e  run  upon  business  methods,  and  that  rings 
an  rabbles  are  its  ruin  :  but  few  are  willing  to 
give  the  valuable  time  and  disagreeable  toil 
required  to  cleanse  the  cesspool  reeking  with 
political  typhoid.  It  seems  cheaper  to  be  a 
pessimist,  to  censure  and  sit  still,  than  to  molest 
and  resist  the  tiger  in  hie  lair.  The  worst  symp¬ 
tom  of  civic  decay  is  that  so  many  respectable  per¬ 
sons  are,  upon  the  whole,  willing  to  have  it  so! 
They  practically  prefer  the  disasters  of  lassitude 
to  the  trouble  involved  in  meeting  the  situation 
like  sensible  men. 

It  is  better  to  be  good  than  to  be  fat  1  Unless 
the  second  city  in  population  of  all  the  world  is 
to  mage  an  international  exhibition  of  its  moral 
nakedness  and  municipal  imbecility,  there  must 
arise  a  fearless  and  v.Jcompromising  public  senti¬ 
ment  here— a  general  and  all  controlling  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee— renouncing  the  dry  and  funny 
rattles  of  outside  questions  and  answering  with 
a  stupendous  affirmative  the  proposition  that  the 
greater  New  York  ought  not  to  be  maimed  in 
its  cradle,  and  that  its  possibilities  shall  rejoice 
rather  than  rot. 

We  need  a  new  axis  of  crystallization  for  our 
convictions  of  what  constitutes  a  morally  habita¬ 
ble  town — brand  new  and  sun  bright  convic¬ 
tions  and  devotions  to  resist  both  plunderers 
and  autocrats.  Having  under  the  recent  admin¬ 
istration  done  so  much  to  flush  the  political 
sewers,  will  the  men  of  Manhattan  consent  to 
have  them  congested  again  with  the  old  loath¬ 
someness  I 

Having  cleansed  your  streets,  will  you  permit 
them  to  repeat  the  past  as  the  Klonc  ike  ot  airty 
men  I 

Have  you  not  yet  gotten  your  fill  of  the  dema¬ 
gogue  and  hie  clap  trap  plea  ? 

The  constitution  adopted  by  our  State  has  un¬ 
mistakably  provided  for  the  separation  of  grades 
between  municipal  and  national  politics.  Each 
would  be  bettered  by  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro. 

It  is  thus  that  the  men  with  steel  in  their 
spines  are  to  be  dissociated  from  those  with  steal 
in  their  hands  It  is  thus  that  demagogues  and 
dealers  in  political  futures  are  to  be  abated. 

This  hour  arraigns,  not  so  much  those  time¬ 
servers  whose  chattel  reputations  conscience  has 
raided  past  all  replevin,  as  it  arraigns  men  who 
avow  good  citizenship,  yet  in  sleepy  and  sordid 
neglect  allow  puppets  to  be  placed  in  ostensible 
power. 

There  are  only  two  parties — the  good  and  the 
bad— the  sincere  and  the  tricky ;  all  tricksters 
under  whatever  title  are  in  virtual  partnership, 
their  houses  are  connected  in  the  basement  I 
Jethro’s  advice  to  Moses  as  to  rulers  is  not  yet 
antiquated  (Exod.  xviii. ). 

Shall  civic  virtue  become  again  an  underling 
to  civic  hypocrisy  in  this  old  town  T  You  who 
hear  me  are  to  help  decide  I  New  York  cannot 


be  “a  lady  forever,’’  and  go  with  draggled 
skirts  and  paste  diamonds  I  You  cannot  be  clean 
and  surrender  to  platitudes  of  the  past.  To 
think  this  possible  were  comic,  if  it  were  not 
tragic.  Honestly,  I  think  your  next  election 
has  more  to  do  than  your  last — momentous  as 
that  was— in  its  moral  influence  upon  this  whole 
nation.  The  honesty  that  is  not  local  is  not 
portable.  The  nearest  is  most.  Your  greatest 
sphere  of  patriotism,  of  loyalty  to  that  upright¬ 
ness  whose  law  is  as  permanent  as  gravity  is 
here.  Your  best  time  is  now!  The  prostitution 
of  the  near  to  the  remote,  the  usurpation  of  the 
city  by  outside  contingency,  the  ruin  of  munici¬ 
pal  duty  by  the  fancied  supremacy  over  it  of 
Albany  or  of  Washington,  offers  to  set  back 
all  the  clocks.  For  the  sake  o^all  that  is 
wholesome  in  American  life,  it  is  time  to  put  a 
crow  bar  under  the  monstrous  fallacy  that  a 
pure  local  administration  must  stand  aside 
because  the  revenues  of  a  subservient  munici¬ 
pality  are  needed  to  lubricate  the  machinery  of 
national  partisanship. 

The  quarrel  of  pot  and  kettle  is  naught  to  the 
smothered  masses  who  need  what  a  true  domes¬ 
tic  government  can  give.  They  can  be  led  to 
respond  heartily  to  a  genuine  radical  reform. 
The  appeal  is  to  the  people  and  away  from 
sophists  and  manipulators.  August  hour  I — meet 
it,  ye  who  are  men,  and  so  be  able  to  say  right 
on,  “We  have  a  strong  city,  salvatipn  will  God 
appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks!’’ 

Let  not  this  vast  metropolis  heed  any  seduc¬ 
tion  that  says,  “All  these  will  I  give  thee  if 
thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.’’  The 
demon  of  stolen  patronage  can  promise  any¬ 
thing.  Let  conscience  stand  like  a  Gibraltar 
at  the  straits  of  this  complicated  time.  Each 
year  brings  its  own  new  harvest  of  questions — 
true  souls  must  bring  their  answers.  The  same 
brawn  that  lifted  the  flail  to  the  crop  of  1896 
and  made  the  chaff  fly,  shall  make  all  the  barn 
floor  rattle  with  the  threshing  of  1897. 

We  have  come  to  another  Gettysburg  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  history,  and  again  it  is  to  be  demonstrated 
that  government  of,  by,  and  for,  the  people,  is 
not  a  rhetorical  fancy,  but  an  imperishable^and 
invulnerable  fact. 


CBOWDIMO  CHUBCHKS. 

[The  following  action  taken  by  the  Synod  of 
Montana,  in  Helena,  October  14th,  1897,  is  to 
the  point  on  this  subject,  and  we  respectfully 
call  Dr.  Ecob’s  attention  to  it. — Ed.  Evan.] 

In  view  of  the  impression  which  exists  in  some 
places  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  churches  in  communities  in  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  fields,  this  Synod  makes  known  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Synod  of  Montana  and  of  the  Presbyteries 
within  its  bounds,  as  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  large,  never  to  enter  a  field  in  which  any 
evangelical  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
already  supplying  the  religious  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  until  after  a  careful  visit  the  Presbytery 
has  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  both  a  demand 
and  need  for  our  work. 

This  has  always  been  our  policy  and  if  in  any 
place  a  Presbyterian  Church  exists  in  Montana 
where  there  are  more  churches  than  are  needed, 
this  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
acquired  property  and  established  a  congregation 
before  others  entered  and  overcrowded  the  field. 

George  McVbv  Fisher,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  story  goes  that  a  Southern  farmer,  who 
had  ridden  into  a  little  country  town,  was  asked 
how  he  was  “getting  alone.’’  “Just  like  I 
always  do,’’  was  his  choice  reply.  Then  he  was 
asked  how  the  neighbors  were  getting  along. 
“Well,  they’re  just  the  same,  too,’’  he  an¬ 
swered,  “just  like  I  am.  We  never  allow  any 
difference  out  our  way.  you  know!’’  “How  do 
you  manage  that  ?’’  “Well,  whenever  we  notice 
any  fellow  gettintr  ahead,  we  just  go  to  see  him, 
and  we  stay  with  him  until  we  eat  him  back.’’ 
There  are  always  shiftless  characters  in  every 
community,  many  of  them  constant  patrons  of 
the  saloon,  whose  ambition  is  to  “eat  back’’  the 
prosperity  of  society. — Watchman. 
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A  Bistort  op  Chbistianitt  ih  the  Apostolic 
Aob.  By  Arthur  Cushmao  McGiffert, 
Ph.D.,  D  D.,  Washburn  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1897.  XII.  The  International  The¬ 
ological  Library.  $2.50. 

fiamack’s  restatement  of  his  position  on  New 
Testament  questions  is  followed  closely  by  Pro 
lessor  McGiffert’s  study  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
We  deem  ourselves  fortunate  that  American 
scholarship  is  represented  by  so  fresh  and  origi¬ 
nal  a  treatise.  The  book  will  at  once  take  its 
place  as  an  important  authority  in  theological 
science.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Professor  McGiffert  had  come  independently  to 
several  of  the  conclusions  which  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  in  the  work  of  Harnack.  The 
importance  of  the  subject  is  'self-evident.  It  is 
sufScient  to  say  that  the  treatment  in  the  volume 
before  us  is  worthy  of  the  subject.  As  Ihe 
author  points  out,  the  points  discussed  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  for  centuries.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  the  conclusions  of 
any  scholar  will  command  universal  approval. 
The  present  volume  is  independent  and  thought 
ful,  showing  on  every  page  a  scholarship  thor¬ 
ough  and  fearless  in  its  method,  at  the  same 
time  serious  and  reverent  in  its  tone,  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  its  subject,  and  desirous  of 
knowing  the  truth. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  'adequately  to  re¬ 
view  a  book  like  this  in  the  space  'at  our  com¬ 
mand.  All  we  can  do  is  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
points  which  must  attract  the  reader’s  attention, 
and  to  commend  the  whole  ^volume  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject.  And  we  should 
expect  every  thinking  man,  whether  theologian 
or  not,  to  be  interested  in  a  history  of  the  Apos 
tolic  Age. 

Though  the  life  of  Christ  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  some 
mention  of  it  is  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  Apostolic  Age.  The  impulse  given  by 
our  Lord  is  the  motive  of  '||the  Apostles.  And 
this  impulse  Professor  McGiffert,ffnds  in  Jesus’ 
consciousness  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  a  con 
sciousness  which  is  completed  ][by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  hie  own  divine  sonship.  To  this  was 
added  at  hie  baptism,  the  revelation  of  his  Mes- 
siahehip.  With  this  revelation  camera  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  : 
“Jesus  dwells  with  constant.insislence  upon  the 
spirit  and  the  life  which  characterize  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  which  must  characterize  ail  within  it, 
upon  the  state  of  heart  without  which  a  man 
cannot  enter  it’’  (p.  20).  This  was  not  the  only 
advance  made  by  Jesus  upon  the  conception  of 
the  kingdom  held  by  his  contemporaries.  He 
made  what  was  really  a'revoiution  by  realizing 
that  the  kingdom  is  a  present  instead  of  a 
future  reality. 

The  Apostles  were  far  from  entering  into  the 
whole  of  their  Master’s  thought.  But  they  did 
lay  firm  bold  of  his  Messiahship,  and  it  was  this 
which  they  preached  after  his  ascension.  They 
preached  it  with  no  thought  of  breaking  with 
Judaism — the  thousands  who  believed  were  all 
zealous  for  the  Jewish  Law:  “Christianity,  as 
they  understood  it,  was  Judaism  and  nothing 
more.  It  was  not  a  substitute  for  Judaism,  nor 
even  an  addition  or  supplement  to  Judaism;  it 
was  not,  indeed,  in  any  way  distinct  from  the 
national  faith.  It  was  simply  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  good  and  faithful  Jews  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  and  it  involved  no  disloyalty  to 
Judaism  and  no  abandonment  of  existing  prin¬ 
ciples’’  (p.  58). 

It  is  evident  that  Christianity  might  easily 
have  adapted  itself  to  Jewish  conditions,  and  so 
have  become  little  more  than  a  Jewish  sect.  Its 
expansion  to  a  world  religion  came  through 
Paul,  who  was  fitted  by  Providence  for  this 


work  in  a  peculiar  way.  First  of  all  his  birth 
as  a  Jew,  secondly  his  training  in  a  Greek  city, 
made  him  the  man  for  the  hour:  “There  was 
nothing  provincial  either  in  his  tastes  or  tenden¬ 
cies.  Strict  Jew  though  be  was,  he  bad  the 
instincts  and  the  interests  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  of  a  resident  of  a  busy  and  cultured  city  of 
the  world’’  (p.  114).  This  equipment  was  made 
effective  for  spiritual  work  by  a  unique  and 
vivid  experience  and  this  experience  gave  him 
new  light  upon  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  Metsiah 
ship.  Paul  was  saved  from  sin:  “In  the 
Messiah  who  appeared  to  him  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  Paul  beheld  his  Saviour  and  Deliv¬ 
erer,  and  there  was  barn  a  new  hope  in  hie 
heart,  the  hope  of  eternal  life  which  he  had 
completely  lost  under  the  stress  of  the^  spiritual 
conflict  through  which  he  had  been  passing’’ 
(p.  128).  And  the  experience,  as  it  became  an 
experience  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  gave  him 
the  adequate  definition  of  salvation.  Christ 
saves  a  man  by  entering  and  taking  up  His 
abode  within  him,  bv  binding  him  indissolubly 
to  Himself,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  he  that  lives, 
but  Christ  that  lives  in  him. 

The  experience  of  Paul  was  not  conditioned 
by  the  fact  of  hie  being  a  Jew,  but  by  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  sinner.  In  this  prime 
(though  negative)  condition  Jew  and  Gentile 
were  alike— all  were  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  grace  might  be  open'to  all.  The  imme¬ 
diateness  of  Paul’s  salvation  was  thus  the  reason 
why  he  became  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  For 
the  conscience  to  which  he  appealed  was  more 
accessible  in  the  Gentile  than  in  the  Jew. 
Observation  showed  that  God  was  in  fact  rich  in 
mercy  to  all  that  call  upon  Him.  The  new 
preaching  soon  gathered  churches,  in  which  the 
Jewish  Law  was  unknown  or  in  which  it  was 
disregarded. 

A  crisis  must  necessarily  follow.  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Church  was  ready  to  expostulate  with  Peter 
because  of  his  course  with  Cornelius;  and 
although  silenced  by  the  evidently  supernatural 
sanction  for  that  one  case,  they  were  far  from 
admitting  that  the  exception  should  become  a 
rule.  “Even  among  those  who  had  formerly 
given  their  approval  to  the  conduct  of  Peter  in 
the  case  of  Cornelius,  and  had  joined  with 
their  brethren  in  recognizing  the  possibility  of 
a  non-Jewish  Christianity,  there  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  some  who  were  increasingly 
troubled  by  the  rapid  growth  of  an  independent 
Gentile  Church,  and  by  the  evident  tendency  on 
the  part,  not  only  of  converts  from  the  heathen, 
but  also  of  the  missionaries  who  worked  among 
them,  to  regard  the  form  of  Christianity  which 
they  possessed  as  of  equal  dignity  and  worth 
with  the  original  Jewish  Christianity  of  Christ 
Himself  and  of  His^postles,  and  thus  to  rob 
God’s  chosen  people  of  all  their  prerogatives 
and  the  divine  law  of  all  its  sanctity’’  (p.  193). 
This  sentence  gives  the  key  to  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  the  first  century.  By  it,  the 
author  enables  us  to  enter  into  the  situation  as 
it  presented  itself  to  Paul  on  one  side  and  to  the 
Judaizing  party  on  the^  other.  Much  as  we 
rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  Paul,  we  can  yet  ap¬ 
preciate,  and  to  some  extent  sympathize  with, 
the  other  party  in  the  struggle  which  they  made. 
As  in  many  a  succeeding  epoch,  the  earnestness  of 
both  sides  was  due  to  the  tenacity  with  which 
each  defended  its  view  of  the  truth. 

After  a  thorough  and  illuminating  discussion 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Paul,  the  author 
describes  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  at 
large.  He  finds  that  amid  diversities  of  view, 
the  unifying  principle  was  the  idea  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life:  “Whether  it  was  believed  with  Paul 
that  the  Christian  life  is  the  divine  life  in 
man,  or  that  it  is  man’s  own  life  governed  by  a 
divine  law,  in  either  case  the  ideal  was  con 
formity  to  the  will  and  character  of  God’’ 
(p.  506).  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  strength 


of  Christianity  lay  in  its  ideal — the  significance 
of  Christianity  lay  not  so  much  in  its  ideal  as 
in  its  motive  power.  “The  ethical  systems  of 
the  Pagan  world  were  essentially  aristocratic. 
They  appealed  to  the  naturally  high  minded  and 
virtuous,  and  they  beautified  and  ennobled  the 
lives  of  multitudes  of  the  better  classes;  but  for 
the  ignorant  and  the  degraded,  for  the  vicious 
and  the  abandoned,  they  had  no  message.  For 
such  there  was  no  hope.  But  the  Gospel 
appealed  with  peculiar  power  to  just  such 
classes.  To  every  man,  however  degraded,  the 
message  was  brought  that  he  possessed  ethical 
and  spiritual  possibilities  hitherto  undreamed 
of,  and  he  was  invited  to  become,  as  be  might 
become  if  he  would,  a  child  of  God,  to  enroll 
himself  among  God’s  chosen  people  and  to 
enter  into  the  heritage  prepared  for  those  that 
love  and  serve  Him’’  (p.  512).  Here  again 
the  author  has  put  his  fineer  on  the  key  to  the 
situation. 

The  book^  is  full  of  such  passages— passages 
which  show  the  author’s  historical  sense  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  sympathy  with  which  he  inter¬ 
prets  the  message  of  the  early  Church.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  makes  free 
use  of  the  critical  method,  and  that  in  many 
respects  his  results  are  not  those  of  the  current 
tradition.  He  acknowledges  that  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Acts,  though  in  the  main  following 
trustworthy  sources,  yet  sometimes  mistakes  in 
matters  of  detail.  He  affirms  that  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  not  in  their  present  shape  the  work 
of  Paul,  but  that  a  later  hand  has  expanded  a 
Pauline  nucleus:  “We  have  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  authentic  letters  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  worked  over  and  enlarged  by  another 
hand’’  (p.  405).  Of  course  our  author  does  not 
bold  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  by  Paul. 
Neither  does  he  believe  either  of  the  Epistles 
which  bear  the  name  of  Peter  to  have  been 
written  by  that  Apostle.  First  Peter  be  thinks 
possibly  a  work  of  Barnabas,  to  which  the  name 
of  Peter  was  prefixed  by  the  mistaken  conjecture 
of  a  scribe.  Similarly,  the  James  whose  Epis¬ 
tle  has  come  down  to  us  was  not  either  of  the 
Apostolic  men  of  that  name  known  to  us  from 
the  New  Testament  history. 

On  the  Gospels  he  says:  “The  first  written 
collection  of  Christ’s  words  of  which  we  have 
any  definite  knowledge  is  the  so  called  Logia’’ 
(p.  569).  This  became  one  of  the  sources  for 
our  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  other 
source  which  entered  into  the  composition  of 
these  was  our  Gospel  of  Mark:  “That  Gospel 
was  not  written  in  Judea,  and  yet  its  author 
was  originally  a  member  of  the  Mother  Church, 
and  he  got  much  of  hie  information  from  the 
Apostle  Peter’’  (p.  572).  Matthew  used  these 
two  sources;  Luke  had  still  others.  The  author 
of  the  third  Gospel,  however,  although  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  was  not  Luke,  the 
companion  of  Paul.  The  Gospel  of  John  was 
written  by  a  man  who  was  not  himself  a  personal 
disciple  of  Christ  and  an  eye  witness  of  the 
events  which  be  records,  but  was  possessed  of 
sources  of  the  first  rank.  Tradition  is  doubtless 
correct  in  connecting  these  sources  with  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  John.  In  any  case  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Gospel. 

One  who  is  acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  New  Testament  inquiry  will  recognize  that 
these  results  are  really  conservative.  In  fact 
our  author,  though  not  a  believer  in  inerrancy, 
has  an  evident  interest  in  vindicating  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  New  Testament  books.  He  shows 
that  the  character  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
Acts  argues  for  the  reliability  of  the  documents 
on  which  these  chapters  are  based  (p.  64);  he 
points  out  internal  marks  of  genuineness  in  the 
speech  of  Stephen  (p.  89) ;  he  defends  the  much 
questioned  historicity  of  the  story  of  Cornelius, 
because  it  accounts  for  developments  in  the 
Church  before  the  Apostolic  Council  (p.  103); 
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he  makes  clear  that  the  radical  differences 
alleged  between  Acts  xv.  and  Qal.  ii.  do  not,  in 
fact,  exist  (p.  209);  he  upholds  the  authenticity 
of  Second  Thessalonians  and  in  fact  of  all  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  except  those  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  and  in  these  he  finds  a  Pauline  element 
(pp.  252,  272) ;  he  says  the  time  is  past  when 
the  Gospel  of  John  can  be  explained  as  a  mere 
piece  of  religious  fiction  from  the  pen  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  century  writer  (p.  612). 

The  conclusions  of  a  serious  and  competent 
scholar  should  be  carefully  weighed  before  they 
are  either  adopted  or  rejected.  We  may  learn 
much  from  such  a  scholar,  even  where  we  do  not 
agree  with  him.  The  sobriety  of  the  utterances 
already  cited,  and  the  evident  command  of  the 
subject  shown  by  the  author  make  it  evident 
that  his  book  is  a  book  to  be  studied.  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars  have  repeatedly  professed  their 
devotion  to  a  genuinely  Biblical  Theology.  The 
present  work  is  a  distinct  step  towards  the 
formulation  of  such  a  theology.  For  this  reason 
it  is  likely  to  have  a  warm  welcome,  and  to 
attain  an  influential  place  in  the  theological  lit¬ 
erature  of  this  country. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  The  Period  op  National 
Preservation  and  Reconstruction.  By 
William  Conant  Church.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  81.50. 

Much  has  been  written  about  General  Grant 
and  his  marvellous  campaigns.  Less  has  been 
effectively  written  of  hie  official  career  as  the 
executive  of  the  great  nation  he  did  so  much  to 
save.  As  for  his  private  life  and  personal  char¬ 
acteristics,  we  have  had  only  fugitive  sketches 
and  magazine  articles.  From  his  “Memoirs,” 
much  that  might  have  been  personal  and,  there¬ 
fore,  intensely  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
was,  owing  to  the  man’s  simple  modesty,  left 
out.  There  have  been  many  histories  of  the  War 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  which  he  naturally 
figures  prominently.  Then  we  have  “Reminis 
cences  of  Grant,”  and  lately,  the  fascinating 
^’Campaigning  with  Grant,”  both  by  General 
Horace  Porter,  one  of  iiis  military  family. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  with  his¬ 
tories,  memoirs,  lives  and  reminiscences  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  exhausted,  but  that  idea  will  be 
dispelled  by  the  first  glance  at  Colonel  Church’s 
remarkable  book.  Not  only  does  the  Colonel 
write  on  new^lines  of  observation  and  thought, 
but  he  tells  almost  a  new  story.  Incidents  never 
before  told,  or  narrated  with  new  fullness  of 
detail  crowd  the  pages,  while  the  coloring  given 
them  by  a'master  hand  is  most  delightful.  The 
very  title  of  the  book  suggests  a  mine  of  in¬ 
formation  and  unfaiLng  interest. 

The  author  so  well  known  as  the  chief  editor 
of  the  New  York  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  which 
has  been  the  principal  organ  of  army  and  navy 
news  since  early  in  the  Rebellion,  has  had  un 
usual  opportunities  to  acquire  ofScial  and  lelia 
ble  information  relative  to  military  personages 
and  affairs.  He  is  a  careful  student  of  our 
nation’s  history  and  a  most  conscientious  and 
acconpliehed  writer.  The  obvious  pains  be  has 
taken  to  present  the  absolute  facts;  bis  fidelity 
to  the  truth  as  evidenced  by  official  documents, 
some  of  which  have  not  heretofore  been  pub¬ 
lished,  are  most  remarkable.  Then  bis  style  is 
so  graceful  andfengaging  that  his  story  reads 
like  a  romance  glowing  with  emotions  that  bold 
the  interest  and  stir  the  heart. 

The  best  test  of  a  book  is  to  open  it  at  ran 
dom  and  read  both  ways.  If  you  like  it,  you 
will  go  back  by  and  bye  to  the  beginning.  You 
can  open  Colonel  Church’s  book  at  any  page  and 
find  something  intensely  interesting— something 
that  you  did  not  know  about,  or  if  you  did,  it 
has  a  new  light  on  it  and  you  read  on  and  on 
with  a  fresh  interest  in  Grant  and  his  wonderful 
career. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  humor,  no  incident  to 
excite  laughter,  but  the  narrative  proceeds  with 
the  same  stately  measure  that  characterizes  that 


other  military  classic,  Napier’s  Peninsular  War — 
wherein  the  incidents  supply  the  poetry  and  the 
reader  the  romance. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  Colonel  Church  has 
concentrated  in  the  456  pages  of  his  attractive 
volume.'  There  are  no  words  wasted  in  descrip¬ 
tions.  nor  is  there  any  of  that  provoking  brevity 
which  might  cause  the  reader  to  reperuse  a  para¬ 
graph  to  get  at  the  meaning.  The  book,  in 
short,  is  a  biography  and  a  history— and  a  story 
for  young  and  old  alike,  of  that  grand  and  sim¬ 
ple  man  whose  whole  life  made  applicable  in  the 
highest  degree  to  him — his  maxim — the  'maxim 
of  a  man  wrought  in  a  heroic  mould.  “Stand 
fast — Craig  Elachie.  ” 

Louis  Napoleon  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mon- 
TiJO.  By  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin.  With 
Portraits.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  81.50. 

We  have  read  with  so  much  interest  the  previ¬ 
ous  works  of  this  author,  that  this  one  is  opened 
with  great  expectation.  Nor  are  we  disap¬ 
pointed.  We  find  the  same  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  which  are  covered,  the  same 
graphic  presentation  of  life  in  its  social  as  well 
as  its  political  aspects.  Indeed,  the  charm  of 
such  a  work  is  that  it  presents  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  social  and  the  political 
sides  of  life.  This  lifts  the  narrative  out  of  the 
class  of  writings  properly  classed  as  “gossip,” 
and  makes  it  important  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  period  and  the  lives  treated. 

In  the  present  volume  the  method  is  fully  sus¬ 
tained  in  interest  and  execution.  The  author 
has  gleaned  from  all  fields  in  his  judgment  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  The  reader  gets  much 
illumination  upon  the  tastes  and  disposition  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  family.  The  treatment  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
of  the  closest  sort.  We  are  carried  through  his 
boyhood  on  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  such 
a  way  as  to  find  his  nature  fully  revealed.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  one  who  became  hie  bride 
and  is  now  his  almost  forgotten  widow.  We 
shall  watch  for  the  later  volumes  of  the  series. 

The  Age  of  the  Renascence.  An  Outline 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Papacy  from 
the  Return  from  Avignon  to  the  Sack  of 
Rome  (1377-1527).  By  Paul  Van  Dyke. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
New  York :  Christian  Literature  Company. 
1897. 

This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  volumes 
which  present  “Ten  Epochsof  Church  History.  ” 
It  is  no  difficult  task  to  select  ten  periods  which 
shall  present  themes  of  the  utmost  interest,  and 
if  the  volume  which  treats  of  any  one  of  them 
is  not  interesting,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
subject.  The  present  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  such  a  book  may  be,  and  one  reads  the 
story  here  detailed  with  the  same  feelings  that 
are  experienced  in  viewing  a  moving  panorama. 

The  main  thread  of  discourse  is  the  story  of 
the  papacy,  with  a  rapid  change  of  persons  occu¬ 
pying  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  with  distress¬ 
ing  accounts  of  corruption,  intrigue,  scandal  and 
evil-doing.  As  a  background  is  the  constant 
demand  for  “reform  in  head  and  members,” 
made  by  cardinals  in  conclave,  by  ecclesiastics 
in  occasional  council,  and  by  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral.  An  occasional  gleam  of  light  is  shot 
through  the  picture,  but  again  the  dark  clouds 
settle  down  with  disheartening  gloom.  In  the 
hands  of  nearly  every  Pope  the  desire  for  a  bet 
ter  state  for  the  church  was  smothered  by  ambi¬ 
tion  or  by  avarice  and  greed  of  power. 

But  along  with  this  side  of  the  picture  is 
presented  a  series  of  representative  portraits  of 
men  who  longed  for  better  and  different  things. 
The  procession  is  a  long  one,  and  those  who 
made  it  up,  came  from  all  the  lands  of  Europe. 
Their  common  pursuit  was  the  “New  Learning” 
of  the  Humanists,  and  this  was  a  bond  of  strong 
uniting  and  propelling  power.  The  impulse 
thus  given  took  many  forme,  but  that  which 
was  of  most  lasting  force  was  the  one  which  led 
to  a  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 


Thus  we  are  led  to  see  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  great  Reformation 
which  came  in  the  period  just  after  the  close  of 
the  present  volume.  Luther  stood  as  the  fore 
front  of  a  popular  and  scholarly  demand  for  a 
change  and  reform  in  the  church,  but  we  often 
overlook  the  beginnings  of  this  demand  and  the 
course  of  development  through  which  it  passed 
ere  it  eventuated  in  an  open  and  decisive  break 
with  the  powers  and  rights  which  the  church 
arrogated  to  itself. 

The  volume  is  pleasingly  written  and  if  we 
were  prone  to  criticism  our  remarks  would  con¬ 
cern  rather  the  place  than  the  execution.  The 
history  of  the  papacy  rune  through  the  whole, 
rather  as  a  thread  upon  which  the  biographies 
of  eminent  or  characteristic  men  are  strung, 
than  as  constituting  the  main  portion  of  ^e 
tale.  This  may  be  due  to  the  theme  which 
the  main  topic  of  the  title  promises,  and  in  this 
case  the  sub  title  is  somewhat  misleading.  It 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  have  called 
it  “Papacy  and  Humanism:  Their  Influence  in 
the  End  of  the  Middle  Age,  1377  to  1527.” 

BOOK  NOTES. 

In  F artisan  Politics,  Mr.  James  Sayles  Brown 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  treats  of  “The  Evil 
and  the  Remedy,”  in  “An  Analysis  of  the  great 
Political  Parties  of  the  Country,  their  Morals 
and  Methods,  as  the  Supreme  Power  in  the 
Republic.”  “The  remedy  is  prohibitive  legisla¬ 
tion.”  There  are  twenty- three  chapters  on  such 
topics  as  Sectarian  Politics,  Purchasing  Votes, 
Oerrymanding,  Patronage,  Contracts,  Log- 
Rolling,  and  Corrupt  Use  of  Territories.  The 
author  takes  a  grip  of  the  probleih  and  shows  a 
way  to  solve  it  finally  and  rightly.  He  is  not, 
therefore,  a  pessimist,  nor  a  complainer.  The 
philosophy  of  the  book  is  in  the  main  correct. 
The  writer’s  theory  of  popular  government  is 
sound.  As  to  the  remedy  sought  through  legis¬ 
lation  save  as  that  represents  an  enlightened 
sentiment  and  educated  conscience,  there  would 
be  question.  But  practically  the  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  of  partisan  politics  is  one.  For  a  refusal 
to  vote  with  the  “machine”  is  a  declaration 
that  there  has  been  growth  even  within  the 
machine.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Price  50  cents. ) 

The  Roman  Method  of  Crucifixion  is  carefully 
stated  by  Mr.  John  H.  Osborne,  and  applied  to 
explain  the  various  events  in  the  death  of  our 
Lord,  in  a  little  book.  Crucifixion,  which  will 
repay  a  careful  reader  who  takes  interest  in  the 
details  of  that  scene  and  who  seeks  for  accuracy 
and  consistency  in  the  conception.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  Fisher  Howes’s  little  book  on  the  True 
Site  of  Calvary,  and  find  pleasure  in  holding 
this  conference  with  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
student  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  He 
makes  more  of  the  shame,  than  of  the  suffering 
of  the  Saviour  and  holds  that  He  suffered  the 
death  of  the  soul.  We  do  not  call  a  man  a  here¬ 
tic  who  differs  from  us,  nor  are  we  afraid  of 
independent  thinking  upon  the  accepted  facts  of 
revelation  and  sacred  story.  If  we  believe  that 
Christ  died  and  rose  again,  there  is  room  for 
diversity  without  breaking  the  unity  of  faith. 
(Wolcott  and  West,  Syracuse,  New  York,  Price 
60  cents. )  _ _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

No.  15  of  the  Anti-Infidel  Library,  edited  by 
H.  L.  Hastings,  47  Cornhill,  Boston,  bears  the 
title.  Atheism  and  Arithmetic',  price  15  cents. 
In  a  prefatory  note  the  editor  says,  “It  was  be¬ 
gun  as  an  introduction  to  a  lecture  on  Number 
in  Nature,  delivered  at  New  College,  London, 
by  Edward  White.”  The  elaborated  introduc¬ 
tion  is  here  published  by  itself,  under  the  above 
title  and  is  a  striking  summary  of  accepted  facts 
or  recent  discoveries  that  point  to  an  intelligent 
and  beneficent  Designer. 

W.  Briggs,  Methodist  Book  Room,  Toronto, 
publishes  in  separate  numbers,  discourses  on 
Topics  for  the  Times — 15  and  20  cents  each — by 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Sexton :  Seeing  the  Invisible. 
The  Relation  ^  ChritVs  Teaching  to  Ancient 
Faiths,  and  History's  Testimony  to  Christ. 
They  are  well  arranged  arguments,  fully  stated 
and  strongly  put.  The  presentation  is  not 
strikingly  new,  nor  strictly  popular  but  is  help¬ 
ful  to  those  who  find  occasion  to  meet  objections 
to  the  church’s  faith  and  doubts  as  to  the  his¬ 
torical  verity  of  Christ’s  mission. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Voice  makee  a  study  of  the  very  confused 
political  situation  which  just  now  thrMtens  our 
new  municipality 

For  instance,  the  Republicans,  who  said  Low 
was  not  a  good  enough  Republican  for  them  to 
nominate  because  he  voted  for  Cleveland  instead 
of  Blaine,  and  favors  a  reduction  in  tariff  rates, 
proceeded  to  nominate  for  controller  the  only 
Tammany  politician  in  Mayor  Strong’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  and  a  man  who  left 
the  Republicans  a  few  years  ago,  while  a  Con 

fressman,  because  of  hie  f^-trade  views! 

'ammany  Hall  has  returned  the  compliment  by 
nominating  for  president  of  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cil  Randolph  Quggenheimer,  who  voted  for  Mc¬ 
Kinley  last  year.  The  National  Democrats  (gold 
Democrats)  have  decided  to  support  Tammany’s 
county  ticket  and  the  Citizens’  Union  city 
ticket,  with  Low  at  its  head.  The  Bryan  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  who  have  nominated  Henry  George  for 
mayor,  and  a  full  city  ticket,  have  indors^  the 
Citizens’  Union  county  ticket.  The  daily  papers 
are  pretty  badly  mixed  also.  Two  Republican 
papers,  Ihe  Tribune  and  The  Mail  and  Express, 
support  Low,  while  The  Sun,  up  to  about  a  year 
ago  the  rabidest  Democratic  daily  in  the  United 
StatM,  is  supporting  Tracy,  the  Republican 
nominee,  and  reading  The  Tribune  and  any 
number  of  other  Republican  papers  out  of  the 
party  it  has  so  lately  joined.  The  same  raper, 
under  the  same  editor,  supported  Ben  Butler 
for  President  in  1884  on  a  greenback  platform, 
and  is  now  such  a  r  igid  gold  paper  that  it 
insists  that  this  municipal  election  decided 
on  the  currency  issue  I  Another  embarrassed 
paper  is  The  Journal.  It  has  come  out  in  favor 
of  Van  Wyck,  Tammany’s  candidate,  while  its 
chief  editorial  writer,  Willie  J.  Abbott  (a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott),  is  the  chairman 
of  Henry  George’s  campaign  committee!  Van 
Wyck  has  but  two  newspapers  in  New  York  sup¬ 
porting  him — The  Daily  News  and  The  Journal, 
and  the  latter  of  these  half  heartedly.  Tracy 
has  The  Press  and  The  Advertiser.  Henry 
Geor^  has  no  newspaper  backing.  And  Low 
has  The  Tribune,  The  Times,  The  Evening 
Post,  The  Mail  and  Express,  The  Staate  Zeitung, 
and,  in  a  fashion.  The  World  and  The  Herald. 
The  worst  mix-up  in  the  whole  show  is  Mayor 
Strong’s  administration.  His  commissioner  of 
public  works  is  on  the  Republican  city  commit¬ 
tee;  his  corporation  counsel  is  Tammany’s  can¬ 
didate  for  supreme  court;  his  street  commie 
sioner  is  the  Henry  George  candidate  for  con 
troller;  and  the  mayor  himself  is  about  to  take 
the  stump  for  Low  ( 


The  Outlook  refers  to  a  significant  new  depart¬ 
ure,  “the  restoring  of  women  to  its  ministry” 
by  the  Episcopal  Church — at  least  here  in  the 
Diocese  of  New  York : 

Last  week  in  Grace  Church,  New  York  City, 
two  women  were  set  apart  for  the  ofBce  of  dea¬ 
coness  under  circumstances  of  exceptional  inter¬ 
est.  They  were  graduates  of  the  New  York 
Training-School  for  Deaconesses,  which  was 
established  some  five  years  ago  in  connection 
with  the  religious  work  of  Grace  Parish,  it 
was  through  the  infiuence  of  Dr.  William  R. 
Huntington,  the  rector  of  Grace  Church,  that 
a  canon  was  passed  in  the  General  Convention 
recognizing  the  ancient  order  of  the  deaconess, 
and  making  its  revival  as  an  authorized  part  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  possible. 
Dr.  Huntington,  with  the  consent  of  Bishop 
Potter,  at  once  established  a  school  where  women 
of  approved  moral  character,  who  have  besides 
shown  that  they  have  proper  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  powers,  are  further  prepared  for  their  work 
by  a  two  years’  training  in  just  such  studies  as 
would  fit  a  young  deacon  for  his  profession. 
Theology,  Liturgies,  Church  History,  Peda¬ 
gogics,  New  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  and 
the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  fit  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  teachers  and  for  leaders.  In  addition 
to  this  course  of  study,  covering  a  period  of  two 
school  years,  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 
deaconess  are  required  to  study  bookkeeping, 
cooking,  housekeeping,  and  to  complete  a  six 
months’  course  of  practical  experimental  work 
in  hospital,  settlement^  or  a  benevolent  institu 
tion  of  some  kind.  Eight  of  the  number,  how¬ 
ever,  are  employed  in  Grace  Parish.  For  the 
first  time,  on  Sunday  last,  these  young  women 
occupied  the  diaconal  seats  above  the  choir  in 
Grace  Church,  while  the  deacons  were  placed  in 
the  clergy  seats  within  the  rails.  As  the  two 
candidates  came  forward  to  receive  from  the 
Bishop  the  authoritative  laying  on  of  hands 
which  set  them  apart  for  their  ministry,  they 


were  presented  by  Dr.  Huntington,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  conferred  upon  them  the  diplomas  and 
medals  of  the  school.  The  Bishop  then,  after 
three  simple  questions  as  to  their  “purpose  to 
serve  God  in  this  office  and  ministry,’’  laid  his 
hands  upon  them  with  the  following  words, 
“Take  thou  authority  to  exercise  the  office  of  a 
deaconess  in  the  Church  of  God,  whereunto 
thou  art  now  set  apart.  ”  In  an  eloquent  address, 
the  officiating  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  U. 
Dudley,  D.D.,  spoke  to  the  candidates  of  their 
privileges  and  obligations,  the  requirements  be¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  as  were  demanded  of  the 
male  members  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Dr. 
Huntington  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on 
having  such  a  body  of  train^  women  to  assist 
him  in  the  great  work  that  his  parish  is  doing 
among  the  poor  of  New  York.  They  teach  in 
the  choir  school,  manage  the  day-nursery,  work 
in  Grace  Hospital  and  Grace  Mission,  and  visit 
the  poor  in  their  houses. 


The  Congregational ist  thus  concludes  on  the 
subject  of  “Liberty  versus  Conviction”  : 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  those  who  highly  es¬ 
teem  religious  truth  can  call  that  a  gospel  which 
calls  men  to  set  lightly  aside  what  they  have 
believed  and  to  unite  in  search  for  truth  which 
no  one  has  yet  found.  Why  do  those  who  pro¬ 
claim  that  they  have  a  new  gospel  so  constantly 
affirm  that  the  refusal  to  do  this  is  narrow¬ 
mindedness  ?  It  must  be  because  positive  beliefs 
seem  to  them  of  little  account.  They  do  not 
understand  how  faith  in  God  revealed  through 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  precious  of  all  posses 
sions,  how  the  belief  in  him,  in  hie  words  and 
work  enters  into  experience  and  sways  motive 
and  becomes  the  sustaining  breath  of  life,  which 
not  only  makes  existence  enjoyable,  but  with 
out  which  it  is  impossible  to  live  honorably. 

Men  may  disagree  with  us  in  religion,  and  we 
no  more  desire  to  restrict  their  liberty  than  to 
have  them  restrict  ours.  But  for  their  sake  and 
ours  also  we  would  not  have  them  depreciate 
the  value  of  strong  convictions.  That  is  often 
called  bigotry  which  thoughtful  men  prize  most 
in  society — the  power  to  live  and  die  for  belief. 
Those  who  exercise  that  power  may  be  narrow, 
but  their  word  can  be  trusted,  they  know  how 
to  deny  themselves  for  truth’s  sake,  they  have 
the  high  ambition  to  reproduce  among  men  tbe 
Christ  whom  they  know  by  experience.  With 
out  them  society  would  fall  to  pieces.  To  pro 
I  claim  that  they  are  deluded  or  false  is  not  a 
gospel. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  knows 
when  to  speak,  and  when  to  refrain  from  ut¬ 
terance,  as  witness  the  following:  “The  Relig¬ 
ious  Herald,  our  Baptist  friend  and  neighbor 
in  Richmond,  talks  well  on  Ritualism”  : 

“Perhaps  against  no  abuse  or  deviation  from 
tbe  Gospel  is  there  greater  need  of  protest  or 
resistance  than  the  habit,  in  act  or  thought,  of 
substituting  some  externalism  for  the  spiritu 
ality  of  the  Gospel.  Poor  human  nature  finds 
one  easy,  tbe  other  a  “cross.”  *  *  *  Under  the 
influence  of  this  desire  and  tendency  all  sorts  of 
rubbish  are  piled  up  around  the  New  Testament 
and  simple  Christian  worship.  Men  are  prone 
to  rebel  against  God’s  requirements,  to  depart 
from  salvation  by  grace,  and  to  seek  justifica¬ 
tion  by  the  deeds  of  the  law.” 

This  is  excellent.  No  Presbyterian  could  have 
expressed  it  better.  Now  if  our  Baptist  breth¬ 
ren  will  turn  that  light — no,  we  wont  say  a 
word — not  a  word  1  May  God  richly  bless  tbe 
Baptist  churches,  and  continue  to  them  pros¬ 
perity  and  peace  I 


The  Watchman  of  Boston  offers  a  criticism, 
the  justice  of  which  few  will  dispute: 

We  have  never  sympathized  with  tbe  promis¬ 
cuous  condemnation  of  rich  men  for  not  being 
generous  in  the  ways  or  to  the  extent  that  their 
critics  deem  proper.  There  are  probably  tew 
men  who  have  anything  like  the  amount  of 
wealth  they  are  reputed  to  have.  Their  estates 
show  a  vast  shrinkage  from  the  popular  estimate 
when  they  reach  the  probate  court.  Time  and 
again,  also,  it  has  been  proved  that  some  one 
who  has  been  deemed  a  miserly  curmudgeon 
has  been  surreptitiously  benevolent  to  an  extent 
that  tbe  world  has  not  dreamed.  “Judge  not,” 
is  a  good  rule  in  these  matters.  Probably  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  tbe  obligations  of 
wealth  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  education 
were  so  generously  recognized  and  acted  upon  as 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  But  it  is  a  matter  for  just  public 
criticism  when  a  multi-millionaire  leaves  his 
enormous  fortune  to  his  own  family  without  the 
slightest  recognition  of  other  claims.  Tbe  will 


of  the  late  Oeden  Goelet,  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  New  York,  transmits  his  vast  fortune  to  his 
wife  and  two  children.  This  fortune  was  gained 
by  fortunate  investments  in  New  York  real 
estate  in  the  early  history  of  the  city.  It  has 
come  from  what  economists  call  “the  unearned 
increment.”  The  right  of  the  community  to  a 
share  in  this  wealth  through  the  generous  en¬ 
dowment  of  some  enterprise  of  education,  art,  or 
philanthropy,  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  but  it  can  be  de¬ 
fended  very  thoroughly  from  a  moral  point  of 
view.  Tbe  notion  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  wishes  with  the  property  to  which  he 
has  a  legal  title,  is  subject  to  important  moral 
qualifications.  Nothing  could  be  more  helpful 
to  Henry  George’s  contention  than  the  Goelet 
will. 


The  Examiner  does  not  think  well  of  detached 
missionary  operations  in  foreign  fields,  even  as 
to  tbe  matter  of  special  support: 

There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  wise  and  an  unwise 
way  for  a  particular  church  to  undertake  the 
support  of  a  particular  mission  or  of  one  or 
more  missionaries.  Tbe  unwise  way  is  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize  the  church  into  an  independ¬ 
ent  foreign  mission  society,  having  its  own  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  doing  its  own  work  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  general  plan  of  work  on  the  foreign 
field.  The  wise  way,  if  an  individual  church 
desires  to  undertake  the  support  of  a  missionary 
or  a  mission,  is  to  do  it  through  the  agency  of 
the  Missionary  Union,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  matured  and  systematized  methods.  A  single 
church  cannot  exercise  the  careful  supervision 
over  a  distant  mission  that  experience  has 
proved  to  be  needful.  It  is  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  delicacy,  often,  for  even  the  trained 
and  experienced  men  at  the  head  of  our  great 
societies  to  decide  as  to  the  best  field  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  the  best  man  or  men  for  the  field.  For 
a  single  church  to  attempt  the  task  is  to  court 
failure  and  disappointment.  And  it  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  the  work  can  be  far  more 
cheaply  done  by  the  Missionary  Union  than 
through  any  private  agency.  It  is  as  wrong  to 
squander  the  Lord’s  money  in  needless  expendi¬ 
ture  as  to  withhold  more  than  is  meet. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  notes  the  small  results, 
up  to  date,  of  some  of  our  much  heralded  dis¬ 
coveries  : 

It  is  dispiriting  to  compare  the  actual  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  phonograph  with  the  large  predic¬ 
tions  about  its  future  called  forth  by  its  inven¬ 
tion.  Tbe  same  disparity  is  seen  in  tbe  case  of 
the  kinetoscope.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  is  that 
the  mere  novelty  of  a  discovery  furnishes  no  cri¬ 
terion  of  its  real  value,  nor  do  tbe  fund  imagin¬ 
ings  of  pseudo  sicentific  writers  tricked  out  in 
all  the  picturesque  superlatives  of  the  cheap 
magazine.  Tbe  Kuntgen  rays  are  apparently  to 
be  added  to  the  lengthening  list  of  disappoint¬ 
ments  ;  it  may  be  premature  so  to  conclude,  but 
their  effective  employment  is  so  limited,  and  is 
attended  with  such  mysterious  and  unexpected 
dangers,  that  tbe  anticipated  revolution  in 
physics,  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts,  bids  fair 
to  be  delayed  perhaps  indefinitely. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  reference 
to  the  placing  of  an  interesting  historical  tablet 
in  tbe  old  portion  of  the  city: 

“On  this  site  stood  the  ‘Stadhuis’  of  New 
Amsterdam— erected  1636.  This  tablet  is  placed 
here  in  loving  memory  of  tbe  first  Dutch  settlers 
by  the  Holland  Dames  of  the  New  Netherlands 
and  tbe  Knights  of  tbe  Legion  of  tbe  Crown.” 
is  tbe  inscription  on  a  beautiful  bronze  tablet 
formally  presented  to  this  city  on  last  Thursday. 
In  behalf  of  the  Holland  Dames  tbe  Rev.  John 
Lewis  Clark,  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church, 
made  tbe  presentation  speech  and  unveiled  tbe 
tablet,  which  Mayor  Strong  received  for  the 
city,  which,  in  a  cnaracteristic  address,  he  said 
it  gave  him  especial  pleasure  to  do  since  he 
himself  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  Holland 
dame.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Van  Pelt,  D,D.,  and 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Chesborough  assisted  in  tbe  im¬ 
pressive  ceremony.  Tbe  building  on  which  the 
tablet  was  placed  stands  on  the  corner  of  Pearl 
and  State  streets,  which  is  said  to  be  the  site 
of  tbe  original  “Stadhuis”  of  1636.  When  this 
building  shall  be  replaced  by  a  more  modern 
one,  as  is  contemplated,  the  tablet  will  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  and  placed  on  tbe  wall  of  the  new 
structure.  The  interesting  ceremonies  over,  a 
luncheon  was  served  in  Faunce’s  Tavern,  where 
George  Washington  bade  farewell  to  his  generals 
after  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
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XLIV.— PAUL’S  REVIEW  OF  HIS  LIFE. 
Selections  From  Philippians,  Ephesians  and 
Timothy,  • 

1  Tim.  i.  12  17;  Eph.  iii.  8-13;  Phil.  iii.  5-14, 
ii.  14-18,  iv.  11-13. 

In  those  solitary  hours  of  his  last  imprison¬ 
ment,  Paul’s  mind  must  often  have  gone  back 
over  the  past.  Not  only  his  acts,  but  his  men¬ 
tal  processes  must  have  passed  in  review  before 
him ;  he  must  have  gone  over  the  whole  long 
story  of  his  friendship  with  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  taken  account  of  all, that  he  had  learned  of 
him.  Let  us  try  to  follow  hie  train  of  thought, 
helped  by  the  glimpses  he  himself  gives  of  it 
in  his  later  Epistles. 

Most  assuredly  hie  first  and  strongest  feeling 
in  passing  hie  life  in  review  would  be  thank¬ 
fulness  (1  Tim.  i.  12).  To  have  been  called  to 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  he  who  had  once  injured 
him  in  the  person  of.^  his  friends,  was  a  mercy 
for  which  ho  could  never  be  thankful  enough. 
Such  a  witness  to  the  grace  and  longsuffering 
of  Christ  was  beyond  cavil ;  the  Lord  had  shown 
his  own  nature  in  pardoning  this  “persecutor 
and  injurious’’  man.  In  the  light  of  forgiving 
mercy  like  this,  Paul  seemed  to  himself  the  very 
chief  of  einners,  and  therefore  the  love  of  Christ 
and  his  power  to  forgive  are  shown  in  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  light. 

A  few  years  before,  in  writing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  Paul  had  elaborated  this  thought 
which  must  have  been  much  with  him  during 
hie  imprisonment  (Eph.  iii.  8-15).  Not  only 
to  prove  how  great  is  Hie  longsuffering  and 
mercy  had  Jesus  called  Paul  to  be  Hie  minister, 
but  also  that  Paul’s  whole  life  might  be  a  living 
witness  to  this  forgiving  power.  The  unsearch¬ 
able  riches  of  Christ,  the  “fellowship of  the  mys¬ 
tery’’  that  not  only  Jews,  but  also  Gentiles  (1 
Tim.  ii.  7)  could  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  boundless  forgiveness,  the  sharers  in  these 
unsearchable  riches,  these  were  the  truths  which 
Paul  had  been  especially  called  to  preach  and 
which  he  had  apprehended  more  and  more 
deeply  as  his  life  went  on. 

There  was  a  special  fitness  in  the  entrusting 
of  this  mission  to  Paul.  He  had  enjoyed  every 
privilege  which  the  old  faith,  most  nobly  appre¬ 
hended,  could  bestow  (Phil.  iii.  5,  6)  and  no 
one  could  better  judge  of  the  unfathomable 
difference  between  the  apprehension  of  God  by 
the  most  devout  mind,  under  the  discipline  of 
Jewish  faith  and  practice,  and  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Truly  valuable  as  was  the 
high  morality  which  Paul  had  practiced  in  hie 
early  life,  precious  as  was  the  revelation  which 
God  had  given  of  himself  through  prophets  and 
teachers  and  in  the  preaching  of  religion,  it 
was  all  as  dross  compared  with  the  revelation  of 
God,  of  truth,  of  duty,  which  came  in  Jesus 
Christ.  To  know  Christ  was  the  one  thing 
worth  knowing  in  all  the  world,  because  in  that 
knowledge  came  the  knowledge  of  God. 

And  therefore  Paul’s  life  had  been  a  con¬ 
tinual  striving  after  a  more  perfect  knowledge, 
a  nearer  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  And 
in  his  last  days  he  had  come  into  such  near 
fellowship  with  Him  who  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cross  could  say,  “Thy  will,  not  Mine  be  done;’’ 
that  he,  too,  could  say,  “I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state,  to  be  content.’’  Content  be¬ 
cause  he  freely  chose  whatever  God  had  chosen 
for  him.  Even  martyrdom  would  be  a  cause  of 
joy  (Phil.  ii.  17),  if  God  called  him  to  it,  for 
with  Christ  to  strengthen  him,  he  could  do  all 
things  (iv.  13). 

It  has  been  very  strikingly  pointed  out  that 


as  Paul  advanced  in  the  Christian  life,  the 
humanity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  became  more  and 
more  a  real  and  personal  thing  to  him.  At  hie 
conversion  “ET  "saw  Him  as  the  risen  Lord,  and 
His  divinity  was  the  one  permanent  fact  in  his 
mind.  But  as  time  went  on  he  loved  more  and 
more  to  dwell  on  Him  as  in  His  human  nature, 
until  he  became  so  real  that  at  Paul’s  first  trial 
He  actually  seemed  to  strengthen  Paul  with  His 
personal  presence.  It  was  because  Paul  lived 
BO  near  to  Christ  that  the  truth  of  that  human 
nature  by  which  He  unites  us  to  God  became 
so  precious  and  so  real. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Paul’s  Voyage  and  Shipwreck. 

Acts  XXV ii.  13  26. 

Golden  Text. — Be  of  good  cheer;  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  God,  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told 
mo. — Acts  xxvii.  25. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  bis  hearing  before 
King  Agrippa  Paul  was  despatched  by  sea  to 
Rome,  with  a  number  of  other  prisoners,  in 
charge  of  a  centurion  named  Julius  With  Paul 
went  the  faithful  Luke  and  the  Thessalonian 
Aristarchus.  It  was  late  in  the  season.  The 
vessel  was  caught  in  a  storm  and  obliged  to  put 
into  a  small  harbor  in  Crete.  Paul  earnestly 
advised  waiting  in  this  port,  buc  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  and  its  owner  were  anxious  to  keep 
on,  and  they  set  sail.  But  suddenly  a  furious 
tempest  burst  upon  them ;  the  vessel  could  only 
run  before  it  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
swamped.  Coming  under  the  lee  of  the  little 
island  Clauda,  south  of  Crete,  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  the  ship  was  brought  to,  and  “trapping’’ 
resorted  to,  cables  being  wound  round  the  bull 
to  prevent  the  planks  starting.  For  many  days 
neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared;  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  take  any  reckoning.  Ail  hope  was  aban¬ 
doned— no  one  had  the  heart  to  eat.  But  Paul 
bad  the  heart  to  pray,  and  in  a  vision  he  had 
received  the  answer  that  God  had  granted  him 
the  lives  of  his  sailing  companions.  In  the 
early  morning  he  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
fainting  ship’s  company  and  bade  them  be  of 
good  cheer.  He  warned  them  that  they  were  to 
be  cast  upon  a  certain  island — the  warning 
being  evidently  given  that  they  might  not  lose 
heart  when  the  shipwreck  came,  being  prepared 
for  it  in  advance. 


funeral  of  dr.  poor. 

The  final  honors  were  paid  this  beloved  minis¬ 
ter  in  the  High  Street  Church  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  on  Thursday  last.  Two  of  his  life  long 
friends,  Drs.  Cottell  and  Craven,  assisted  the 
pastor  in  the  services  which  were  attended  by 
many  representative  members  of  our  church  and 
of  other  churches  from  Philadelphia  and  this 
city.  Dr.  Poor  was  visiting  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dennis,  when  the  end  came,  and  so  in  the  most 
natural  way  it  came  about  that  he  died  among 
hie  old  people  and  was  buried  from  the  church 
erected  during  his  Newark  pastorate.  Those 
who  remember  him  in  those  early  days  when  his 
vigor  of  mind  and  body  and  spirit  was  coming 
to  its  strength  and  showing  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  him,  followed  with  sympathy  and 
agreement  the  loving  tribute  of  his  friend  and 
associate  and  learned  as  we  always  do  on  such 
occasions,  new  lessons  from  bis  life  and  new 
values  in  his  character  and  example.  He  was 
one  of  our  best  men ;  an  efficient  and  tireless 
worker,  a  far  sighted  and  wise  founder,  a  keen 
and  charitable  defender,  a  delightful  and  help¬ 
ful  counsellor.  We  loved  him  as  all  men  who 
knew  him  well  must  do ;  and  his  memorial  is 
not  only  in  these  loyal  hearts,  but  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Theological  School,  of  which  he  was  the 
father,  the  San  Francisco  Seminary,  the  strong 
church  in  Newark,  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
His  three  sons  and  two  daughters  who  honor  his 
life  and  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  a  Christian 
house,  bis  wife  for  half  a  century  who  was 
planning  a  “correspondence  surprise,’’  for  their 
golden  anniversary,  and  bis  kindred  of  noble 
missionary  stock  far  and  near,  have  the  comfort 
now  of  universal  sympathy  and  the  joy  of  a 
great  earthly  treasure  transferred  to  the  keeping 
of  heaven. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Trust  rhrlst. 

Oct.  26.  For  help.  Heb.  13 ;  1-3. 

26.  For  comfort.  2  Cor.  1 : 1-7. 

27.  For  life.  2  Cor.  1:8-14. 

28.  For  needs.  Phil.  4: 14-28. 

39.  For  life.  1  These.  4 : 13-18. 

30.  For  redemption.  Col.  1 : 9-17. 

31.  Topic— Trust  Christ— for  what  ?  2  Tim.  1:1-12. 

We  ought  to  trust  Christ  for  eternity.  Possi¬ 
bly  I  can  render  no  better  service  than  to  quote 
from  Christ,  Peter,  Paul,  and  John.  “In  My 
Father’s  house  are  many  mansions;  if  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you ;  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you 
unto  myself :  that  where  lam  there  ye  may  be 
also’’  (John  xiv).  Peter  is  as  emphatic  as 
Christ:  “Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a 
living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible 
and  undetiled  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved 
in  heaven  for  you,  who  are  kept  by,, the  power 
of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,  ready  to 
be  revealed  in  the  last  time  (1  Peter  i. ).  With 
him  the  end  of  our  faith  is  the  salvation  of  our 
souls.  Paul  knew  “that  if  the  earthly.bouse  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  Rebuild¬ 
ing  of_God,  an  bouse  not  made  with  bands,  eter¬ 
nal  in  the  heavens’’  (2  Cor.  v. ).  “And  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall 
also  bear^  the  image  of  the  heavenly’’  (1  Cor. 
XV.).  “Fpr  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  ahd 
rosejagain,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesus shalLGod  bring  with  Him’’  (IThess.  iv. ). 
He  comforted  himself  and  Timothy  as  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom  drew  near  by  saying,  “I  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up'for  I^me.a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the 
Lord,'thejrighteoue  Judge  shall  give  me  at  that 
day,'^acd  cot  to  me  only,  but  also  to  el!  them 
that  love  His  appearing’’  (1  Tim.  iv. )  “Behold 
what'manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed 
upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of 
God ;  therefore  the  world  knoweth  us  not,  be¬ 
cause  it  knew  Him  not  Beloved  now  are  we 
the  eons  of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be;  but  we  know  that  when  He 
shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall 
see’ Him  as  He  is’’  (1  John  iii.).  Those  who 
are  in  Christ  need  not  fear  Christ  at  death. 
“Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O,  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O,  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to 
God  who^giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  ’’  No  truths  are  better  established 
than  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God’s  Son.  “The 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  human  life 
of  God.’’  This  Bible  is  God’s  book  for  man’s 
guidance.  On  every  page  it  bears  His  signa¬ 
ture.  This  Jesus,  of  whose  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  there  are  the  sublimest  proofs  also  ascended 
to  the  Father  and  ever  liveth  to  make  inter¬ 
cession  for  us.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
certainty  of  these  promises.  We  need  to  see 
that  our  reliance  upon  them  is  absolute.  Then 
“to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain.”  “To  be 
absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord.” 

We  ought  to  trust  Christ  to  supply  daily 
strength,  and  to  meet  daily  need.  There  are 
millions  trusting  Christ  for  dying  grace,  who 
forget  to  trust  Him  for  living  grace.  God’s 
true  children  ought  to  be  as  willing  to  fight 
earth’s  battles  as  to  enjoy  heaven’s  bliss,  for 
the  all  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  God’s  will. 
The  more  perilous  the  fight,  the  more  glorious 
the  victory.  The  eagerness  of  the  disciples  to 
die  with  Christ  was  more  creditable  to  their 
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•ffectioDB  than  their  faith.  During  the  pro¬ 
longed  and  bitter  persecutions  at  Rome,  the 
early  Christians  courted  death  that  they  might 
be  with  Christ,  rather  than  life  that  they  might 
serve  Him  on  earth.  The  Bible  makes  it  just 
as  sure  that  Qod  is  now  on  earth  to  sustain  and 
guide  His  children  as  that  He  is  in  heaven  to 
gladden  them.  Nor  is  it  only  a  matter  of  prom¬ 
ise.  The  Apostles  felt  His  presence  and  wielded 
His  power.  Luther’s  noble  wife  rendered  him 
and  the  world  many  valuable  services.  Rarely 
did  she  teach  him  a  mure  needed  lesson  than 
when,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  she  first 
startled  and  then  inspired  her  desponding  hus¬ 
band  by  declaring  that  God’s  death  was  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow.  Our  worry  is  worse  than  wear 
and  waste,  it  is  sin.  It  does  not  deny  God’s 
existence,  but  it  ignores  it,  and  is  therefore 
atheism  in  effect.  It  is  without  God.  It 
shocks  us  to  hear  it  called  infidelity,  and  yet 
what  is  it  but  lack  of  faith  in  God.  Its  etymol¬ 
ogy  is  interesting.  Traced  back  to  its  origin, 
the  word  worry  early  meant  a  wolf.  What  a 
vision  that  gives  us.  The  wolf  mangles  the 
throat  it  throttles.  It  not  only  kills  the  body, 
it  tears  it.  Worry  wrinkles  the  face,  stoops 
the  shoulders,  rasps  the  voice,  fires  the  temper, 
so  that  its  victim  is  as  disagreeable  to  sight  and 
contact  as  it  is  useless  for  service.  Why  worry 
about  a  past  which  you  can  neither  recall  nor 
correct  ?  Why  worry  about  a  future  which  may 
never  become  a  present  to  you  ?  Why  waste  in 
worry  a  present  which  thrills  and  throbs  with 
opportunity  ?  Read  again  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles.  Though  the  early  disciples  did  not 
understand  the  fiery  trials  through  which  they 
were  passing,  they  endured  hardness  as  good 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  God,  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  ever  present  with  them. 

Leave  with  Christ  the  time  of  His  coming. 
As  each  century  draws  near  its  close,  timid 
souls  are  frightened  by  unwarranted  announce¬ 
ments  as  to  Christ’s  coming.  Of  that  day  and 
hour  no  man  knows.  If  faith  links  you  to 
Christ  and  fidelity  marks  your  service,  you  need 
not  worry.  There  are  indications  of  spiritual 
triumphs'yet  to  be  won.  This  earth  is  a  teem¬ 
ing  treasure  house  of  resource.  It  is  not  an 
exhausted  mine.  To  say  nothing  of  what  awaits 
us  in  other  countries,  Africa,  China,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  have  scarcely  been  touched. 
The  human  mind  is  unwearied  and  undaunted. 
Never  have  science  and  discovery  moved  forward 
with  swifter,  steadier  stride.  I  do  not  believe 
that  God  is  going  to  free  us  from  doing  and 
daring  much  more  for  our  fellow  man  than  we 
have  yet  done.  His  Fatherhood  and  our  Broth¬ 
erhood  are  truths  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
learned  but  the  alphabet.  The  fangs  must  be 
taKen  from  greed.  The  weak  must  be  made 
strong.  Crowded  and  reeking  tenements  must 
give  way  to  roomy,  well  ventilated  apartments. 
The  Macedonian  call  of  untold  millions,  to  whom 
the  Gospel  has  not  yet  been  preached,  must  be 
heard.  We  ought  to  do  these  things  because  by 
God’s* help  we  can  do  them.  To  say  that  we 
cannot  is  to  mistake  cowardice  for  impotence.  It 
is’to'di struct  God’s  power  as  well  as  to  despair 
oilman’s  effort. 

**  March  on,  my  sonl,  nor  like  a  lag^rd  stay. 

March  swiftly  on.  Yet  err  not  from  the  way 
Where  all  the  nobly  wise  of  old  have  trod— 

The  path  of  faith  made  by  the  Sons  of  God. 

Follow  the  marks  that  they  have  set  beside 
The  narrow,  cloud  swept  track,  to  be  thy  guide : 
Follow,  and  honor  what  the  past  has  gained. 

And  forward  still,  that  more  may  be  attained. 

Something  to  learn,  and  something  to  forget : 

Hold  fast  the  good,  and  seek  the  better  yet : 

Press  on,  and  prove  the  pilgrim-hope  of  youth,— 
That  Creeds  are  milestones  on  the  road  of  Truth.” 

The  most  wonderful  statue  in  the  world  is  in 
Yokohama.  It  is  a  seated  image  of  the  god 
Dia-butsu,  and  ifs  height  is  sixty-three  and 
one-half  feet.  The  total  weight  of  this  great 
statue  is  450  tons,  five  hundred  pounds  of  which 
is  pure  gold. 


Children’s  Department 

i  ♦ 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  BOX. 

“  What  would  you  do,”  said  the  little  key 
To  the  teak-wood  box,  ”  except  for  me  ?” 

The  teak-wood  box  gave  a  gentle  creak 
To  the  little  key;  but  it  did  not  speak. 

“  I  believe,”  said  the  key,  “  that  I  will  hide 
In  the  crack  down  there  by  the  chimney-side, 

”  Just  so  this  proud  old  box  may  see 
How  little  it's  worth  except  for  me.” 

It  was  long,  long  afterward,  in  the  crack 
They  found  the  key,  and  they  brought  itjback. 

And  it  said,  as  it  chuckled  and  laughed  to  itself, 

“  Now  I’ll  be  good  to  the  box  on  the  shelf.” 

But  the  little  key  stopped  with  a  shiver  and  shock; 
For  there  was  a  bright  new  key  in  the  lock. 

And  the  old  box  said:  “I  am  sorry,  you  see; 

But  the  place  is  filled,  my  poor  little  key.” 

-Katharine  Pyle  in  October  St.  Nicholas. 


A  BOY’S  PARADISE. 

Near  the  beautiful  “Queechy  Lake,”  where 
Miss  Warner  wrote  her  sweet  story  of  ‘  ‘Fleda”  and 
“Wide,  Wide  World,”  is  what  may  be  called  a 
boy’s  paradise.  We  visited  it  at  a  time  when 
the  fields  were  filled  with  stooks  of  corn,  stand¬ 
ing  with  precision,  like  Indian  wigwams.  It 
was  an  easy  thing  to  imagine  that  they  were 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  chiefs 
might  cross  over  into  each  other’s  territory  and 
“smoke  the  pipe  of  peace”  together,  at  any 
moment.  And  the  fields  of  pretty  little  red  wig¬ 
wams  of  buckwheat,  dotted  here  and  there, 
might  be  the  habitations  of  a  race  of  dwarfs, 
who  had  journeyed  from  some  unknown  country 
an  1  camped  out  for  the  harvest  time  amid  those 
hills.  The  boys’  paradise  is  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  dense  woods,  dressed  in  tartan  plaids 
of  gorgeous  colorings,  and  on  a  knoll  of  the 
clearing  stands  the  farm  house,  through  the 
doors  of  which  this  hoy  goes  in  and  out  at  his 
pleasure.  A  happier  hoy  we  have  never  seen. 
True,  he  has  no  brothers  and  sisters  to  play 
with,  but  be  has  a  multitude  of  companions. 
He  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  chip, 
mucks  and  the  squirrels,  knows  all  their  haunts, 
and  has  special  friendships  with  the  birds, 
whose  nesting  places  are  well  known  to  him. 

He  can  go  to  the  frog  pond  and  take  his  tame 
frogs  in  his  hand  and  talk  with  them  awhile, 
and  then  put  them  back  a^ain  where  they 
delight  to  “ker-cbunk”  when  the  twilight 
comes.  The  frog’s  music  is  tuned  in  a  depress 
ing  minor  key  to  some  who  hear  it,  but  not  to 
that  boy.  When  the  evening  begins  to  throw  a 
mantle  of  darkness  over  the  woods,  his  boot 
owls  are  heard  from.  With  an  agonized  heart 
I  rushed  into  the  house  at  nightfall  to  tell  the 
family  that  I  heard  the  cries  of  a  child  over  in 
the  woods,  it  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress  and 
kept  saying  in  a  most  heart  rending  manner, 
“O,  O,  Ol”  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  family 
on  the  porch,  but  the  boy  only  laughed,  as  he 
looked  up  into  my  face  and  said,  “Don’t  you 
know  a  hoot  owl  when  you  hear  it  ?”  “No,  I  did 
not,  for  the  acquaintance  of  hoot  owls  I  had 
never  made.” 

The  endurance  of  that  little  fellow  was  some 
thing  remarkable.  Up  at  the  break  of  day  and 
out  picking  up  butternuts  to  crack  and  eat  next 
winter;  then  trudging  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
the  hills  to  school,  carrying  his  tin  dinner  pail 
with  the  school  boy’s  ideal  luncheon  in  it,  in 
his  hand.  Back  again  at  4  o’clock  to  pick  up 
butternuts  again,  and ’to  hunt  hen’s  nests  for 
the  eggs,  and  bring  in  wood  for  his  grand¬ 
mother.  Some  one  has  said,  “The  grandmother’s 
home  is  a  boy’s  paradise,”  and  here  are  both 
grandfather  and  grandmother  to  do  all  they  can 
to  make  the  boyhood  days  of  their  grandson 
good,  as  well  as  happy.  In  one  corner  of  their 
kitchen  is  the  box  where  the  little  fox  terrier 
pup  is  kept  which  the  boy  is  bringing  up  by 


hand,  feeding  it  out  of  a  bottle  when  he  is  at 
home,  and  leaving  it  in  most  responsible  hands 
while  he  is  at  school.  A  family  of  tailless  cats, 
which  seem  to  be  very  numerous  in  that  goodly 
land,  are  also  his  special  pride  and  care. 

With  the  wild  fiowers,  too,  he  is  conversant, 
knowing  “their  nooks  and  corners,  ”  and  where 
the  bumble  bee’s  nests  are  hidden  among  them. 
He  warned  me  of  their  haunts  as  we  walked 
through  the  beautiful  September  woods  together. 

1  chanced  to  come  upon  some  beautiful  blue 
flowers,  growing  at  the  outskirts  of  the  wood. 

“O,  what  lovely  flowers!”  was  my  exclama¬ 
tion.  “I  have  never  seen  them  growing  any¬ 
where  before.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  carry  any  of  them 
over  to  your  place  to  grow,”  was  the  boy’s  wise 
reply.  “They  are  ‘Little  Blue  Devils.  ’  ” 

“O,  what  a  dreadful  name  for  such  pretty 
flowers,”  I  said,  in  tones  of  dismay. 

But  the  boy  rejoined,  “It’s  just  the  right 
name  for  them,  for  they  get  into  the  wheat  and 
good  things  that  are  growing  «nd  run  them  out, 
if  they  can.  They’re  destroyers,  those  little 
blue  devils  are.  ” 

Yes,  this  is  a  paradise  for  the  boy  in  the 
spring  and  summer  and  autumn,  to  be  sure,  you 
say,  but  when  winter  comes,  what  then  ?  “O 
that’s  the  best  time  of  all,  the  boy  tells  us. 
It’s  lots  more  fun  going  to  school  in  the  snow, 
and  sliding  down  hill,  and  foddering  the  sheep 
in  the  north  barn,  and  going  with  the  men  to 
cut  ice  for  the  ice  bouse.  And  we  get  out  the 
wood  in  the  winter!  That’s  prime  fun.  Riding 
on  the  wood  sled  back  and  forth  from  the  wood 
lots  is  the  beet  kind  of  travelling.  Perhaps 
you  don’t  know  it.  but  the  woods  are  full  of 
animals  in  the  winter,  too.  You  can  tell  what 
they  are,  and  where  they’ve  been,  from  their 
tracks  in  the  enow.  You  never  went  into  the 
woods  in  winter  and  watched  the  squirrels  run 
down  the  tree  and  dart  into  the  snow,  to  come 
up  again  with  the  nuts  in  their  mouths  which 
were  hidden  away  in  the  fall,  did  you  ?” 

“No,  I  never  did.”  Well,  that’s  wonderful, 
for  how  do  they  know  the  exact  place  to  go  to 
find  those  nuts  ?  Such  a  place  is  indeed  a  happy 
one  for  a  boy  the  whole  year  round.  When  he  is 
weary  of  the  “perpetual  being  on  the  move,” 
grandmother  is  sitting  in  her  armchair,  ready 
to  read  him  stories  from  book,  or  paper,  or  tell 
him  what  he  enjoys  exceedingly — the  dear  old 
Bible  stories.  Then  every  week  there  is  the 
Sunday-school  lesson  to  be  learned  at  grand¬ 
mother’s  side,  for  our  happy  boy  goes  to  “The 
Corners”  every  Sunday  to  church  and  Sunday- 
school  behind  “Old  Joe,”  or  “Nelly  Bly.” 
God  bless  the  happy  round-faced  boy,  with  his 
kindly  heart  and  tender  ways  toward  the  crea¬ 
tures  the  Lord  has  made  for  hie  companions,  in 
what  may  truly  be  called,  “A  Boy’s  Paradise.” 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


SPINNING  BEES. 

A  lady,  whose  father  was  the  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Canaan,  New  York,  sixty  years  or 
more  ago,  tells  us  thrt  “Spinning  Bees”  were 
the  fashion  at  that  time.  As  a  child  she  re¬ 
members  the  young  people  coming  to  the  par¬ 
sonage,  each  bringing  a  skein  of  bleached  linen. 
These  skeins  were  hung  up  on  nails  about  the 
room  and  everybody  who  came  in  would  count 
them  to  see  how  many  the  pastor’s  wife  had 
received.  “Mother  used  to  say,”*  the  lady 
added,  “that  she  did  not  know  after  all  as  she 
gained  so  much  by  these  ‘Spinning  Bees,’  for 
she  had  to  get  up  a  fine  supper  for  the  young 
people,  which  of  course  was  quite  an  under¬ 
taking.” 

“What  did  the  pastor’s  wife  do  with  these 
skeins  of  bleached  linen  ?”  is  a  question  which 
our  young  people  will  naturally  ask.  She  took 
them  to  Lebanon  Springs,  where  at  that  time 
there  were  hand  looms  and  expert  weavers,  and 
the  skeins  of  linen  were  woven  into_fine  table- 
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cloths,  some  of  which  are  heirlooms  to  this 
.Farmers  raised  a  great  amount  of  flax  at 
that  time  and  it  was  spun  on  a  little  wheel,  and 
then  bleached  for  use  in  making  sheets,  and 
pillow  cases,  tablecloths,  etc.,  while  the  un¬ 
bleached  linen  was  used  for  brown  toweling. 

The  day  after  the  '^pinning  Bee,  the  good  par¬ 
son  hitched  his  horse  to  the  old  shay,  and  he 
and  his  wife  went  up  to  Lebanon,  taking  all  the 
skeins  the  young  people  bad  brought  with  them, 
to  be  given  out  to  the  beet  weavers  in  town. 
These  weavers  would  sit  all  day  long  at  their 
hand  looms  weaving  fine  tablecloths  and  linen 
for  towels,  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  They  would 
take  special  pains  to  weave  the  ministers’  wife’s 
donation  of  linen  into  tablecloths  of  the  prettiest 
patterns  they  could  devise.  There  was  much 
rivalry  among  these  weavers  as  to  which  should 
turn  out  the  prettiest  and  smoothest  pieces.  At 
these  “Spinning  Bees,’’  the  minister’s  family 
always  provided  a  supper  for  the  young  people. 
The  girls  clearing  the  table  away  and  washing 
the  dishes,  while  the  young  men  stood  with 
towels  in  band  ready  to  olSciate  at  the  wiping 
of  the  plates  and  cups  and  saucers.  Some  love- 
making  no  doubt  went  on,  at  those  times,  and 
many  a  match  was  made  at  these  “Bees.’’ 

This  same  lady  remembers  how  young  people 
used  to  come  from  .Maseachusetts’to  be  married. 
The  marriage  bans  had  to  be  published  two 
weeks  before  the  marriage  took  place  in  that 
State,  while  there  ||]was  no  such  law  in  New 
York.  Her  father  would  frequently  receive 
notice  to  prepare^for  a  wedding  party  at  a  certain 
time.  His  wife^would  get  the  wedding  supper, 
and  oftentimes  two  dollars  was  all  the  fee  he 
had  given  him  for  marriage  and  supper,  although 
quite  a  number'  of  friends  came  with  them. 
Five  dollars  was  considered  quite  a  generous  fee 
then  for  tying  the  marriage  knot. 

An  old  letter  from  thisT^good  pastor,  dated 
July  19th,  1831,  telling  of  a  revival  in  his 
church  says;  ““The  enquiry  is  now  common 
among  us,  ‘What  shall  I^do  to  be  saved  ?’  A 
very  great  change'  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  appearance  and  feelings  of  many  of  our 
young  people.  Their  vain  amusements  and 
parties  are  laid  aside,  and  almost  all  their  inter¬ 
course  now  seems  to  be  religious.  On  Tuesday 
evening  our  young  people  hold  meetings,  which 
for  many  weeks  have  been  crowded  and  solemn. 
On  Friday  evening  also  our  young  people  have  a 
meeting  among  themselves.’’  So  you  see  that 
the  young  people  at  that  time  had  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject  of  their  soul’s  salvation  and 
this  special  time  of  revival  was  in  July,  a  season 
when  so  many  of  our  church  people  are  seem¬ 
ingly  resting  from  their  labors  as  regards  church 
work.  _  S.  T.  P. 

“TRIED  IN  THE  FIRE.” 

There  lived  at  Newcastle  a  young  girl  whose 
name  was  Edith  Mary  Ledingham.  She  won  a 
prize  at  school — the  story  of  Grace  Darling.  It 
gave  her  a  kind  of  wish  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
heroine,  and  she  did  lead  it,  by  being  the  kind¬ 
est  possible  helper  to  the  household  and  to  all 
the  neighbours  who  needed  her  help. 

The  father  died  and  the  girl  and  her  brothers 
removed  to  London.  'It  was  cheaper  to  go  by 
sea  than  to  go  by  rail  when  the  family  moved, 
and  they  went  by  steamer.  This  voj’age  deter¬ 
mined  Edith  to  become,  if  ever  she  got  the 
chance,  a  stewardess  on  board  a  steamer.  Her 
brothers  both  became  stewards  on  various  ships, 
and  this  made  her  more  desire  the  sea  life. 

In  June  of  1895  she  obtained  her  mucb-cov 
eted  desire  and  became  stewardess  on  board  the 
steamship  Iona,  that  plies  from  Leith  to  London. 

She  won  all  hearts,  we  are  told,  of  both  crew 
and  passengers  by  her  kindness ;  and  I,  who 
have  seen  a  photograph  of  her  bright,  capable 
face,  can  well  understand  bow  cheery  a  steward¬ 
ess  she  would  be.  On  Monday,  September  16th, 
1896,  she  went  on  board,  and  a  mother  placed  a 
little  child  under  her  special  charge. 


At  sundown  they  slipped  from  the  Leith  Dock 
and  passed  out  into  the  quiet,  calm,  grey  sea¬ 
way.  A  pleasant  evening  was  spent,  the  passen¬ 
gers  retired  to  rest,  and  after  having  seen  all 
her  work  finished  the  stewardess  herself  went  to 
her  berth. 

All  was  quiet  except  for  the  pant,  pant,  pant 
of  the  engines,  the  creak  of  the  rudder-chains 
and  the  sound  of  the  look  out  man,  who  tapped 
hie  bell  forward  from  time  to  time  to  indicate 
what  ships’  lights  were  seen.  So  quietly  and 
serenely  they  moved  upon  their  way — that  little 
child  fast  asleep  probably  the  last  thought  in 
the  stewardess’s  mind.  Suddenly  a  cry  of 
“Fire!”  rang  through  the  ship.  They  ware 
just  off  Clacton  on -Sea.  The  cry  might  almost 
have  been  heard  on  the  coast,  so  terrible  was 
the  shout.  Up  sprang  the  stewardess,  woke  the 
passengers  one  and  another,  helped  them  to  the 
deck,  pushed  them  through  the  cabin,  cheered 
them  through  the  smoke— no  thought  of  her 
own  safety,  only  thinking  of  her  charges. 

Then  she  was  seen  to  turn  pale,  and  with  a 
great  cry  of  “Oh,  the  child  has  been  left  be¬ 
hind,’’  she  sprang  back  right  into  and  through 
the  flames,  determined,  if  possible,  to  bring  the 
little  one  safe  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

She  never  came  back,  never  passed  that  cabin 
door  again.  Men  heard  the  flames  roaring  like 
a  wild  beast  in  a  den  of  torment,  and  when  the 
fire  was  subdued  and  they  could  explore  the 
cabin,  they  found  just  two  heaps  of  ashes  on 
the  floor,  and  could  tell,  by  a  few  bones  of  a 
woman’s  hand  locked  tightly  round  the  small 
bones  of  a  little  child’s  band,  that  this  was  ail 
that  was  left  of  the  brave  stewardess,  Edith 
Mary  Ledingham,  and  the  little  child,  Lily 
^stewart,  whom  she  had  tried  to  save  I  You  can 
understand  now  the  meaning  of  the  verses: 

“  Then  back  to  the  horrible  fiery  den 
The  heroine  sprang.  How  the  fork’d  tongne 
Of  the  fierce  flame-serpent  leapt  and  stung. 

Struck  at  her  bosom  and  blinded  her  eye; 

But  One  went  with  her,  whose  word  to  men 
Was  ‘  Life  for  the  least,  though  the  strongest  die  I’ 

“  She  has  taken  the  little  one  safe  in  hand ; 

Angel  of  help,  she  has  turned  for  the  door ; 

This  eloquent  heap  of  ash  on  the  floor 
Is  seal  of  her  will  and  is  sign  of  her  doom ; 

But  her  feet,  so  swift  for  the  purpose  planned. 

Are  set,  God  knows,  in  a  larger  room.*’ 

Children,  we  shall  not  all  be  called  upon  to 
face  fire  as  Edith  Ledingham  did,  but  we  can 
all  remember  that,  when  the  time  comes  to  do 
it,  we  shall,  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  find 
One  walking  with  us  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man ; 
and  in  His  strength  we  shall  not  feel  the  power 
of  the  flame  to  hinder  us  from  doing  our  Heav¬ 
enly  Father’s  will.  We  shall  find  that  we  can 
willingly  follow  One  of  whom  it  was  said,  “He 
saved  others.  Himself  He  could  not  save.’’ — 
Sun  Jay  Magazine. 

UNFORTUNATE  INTERRUPTION. 

Willie  was  asleep  and  Dan  was  lonely.  Willie 
is  the  minister’s  son  ;  Dan  is  his  dog.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  and  every  one  was  at  church 
but  these  two  friends.  It  was  warm  and  sunny, 
and  they  could  hear  the  good  preaching  for  their 
house  was  next  door  to  the  church. 

“Dan,’’  said  Willie,  “it  is  better  here  than  in 
church,  for  you  can  hear  every  word,  and  don’t 
get  prickles  down  your  back,  as  you  do  when 
you  have  to  sit  up  straight.’’ 

In  some  way  while  Willie  was  listening  he 
fell  asleep.  Dan  kissed  him  on  the  nose,  but 
when  Willie  went  to  sleep  he  went  to  sleep  to 
stay,  and  did  not  mind  trifles.  So  Dan  sat  down 
with  the  funniest  look  of  care  on  his  wise, 
black  face,  and  with  one  ear  ready.for  outside 
noises. 

Now  the  minister  had  for  his  subject,  “Dan¬ 
iel.”  This  was  the  name  he  always  gave  Dan 
when  he  was  teaching  him  to  sit  up  and  beg, 
and  other  tricks.  While  the  dog  was  thinking, 
the  name  “Daniel”  fell  on  his  ready  ear.  Dan 
at  once  ran  into  the  church  through  the  vsetry 
door.  He  stood  on  his  hind  legs,  with  his  fore 


paws  drooping  close  beside  the  minister,  who 
did  not  see  him,  but  the  congregation  did. 
When  the  minister  shouted  “Daniel”  again, 
the  sharp  barks  said,  “Yes,  sir,”  as  plainly  as 
Dan  could  answer.  The  minister  started  back, 
looked  around,  and  saw  the  funny  little  picture ; 
then  he  wondered  what  he  should  do  next,  but 
just  then  through  the  vestry  came  Willie.  His 
face  was  rosy  from  sleep,  and  he  looked  a  little 
frightened.  He  walked  straight  toward  his 
father,  took  Dan  in  his  arms  and  said:  “Please 
’sense  Dan,  papa ;  I  went  to  sleep  and  he  runned 
away.” 

Then  he  walked  out  with  Dan  looking  back 
on  the  smiling  congr^ation.  The  preacher 
ended  his  sermon  on  Daniel  as  beet  he  could, 
but  he  made  a  resolve  that  if  he  ever  preached 
on  “Daniel”  again  that  he  would  not  forget  to 
tie  up  his  dog.— Our  Little  Ones. 

A  GIANT  HELPS  RED  ANTS. 

Sitting  alone  on  a  side  porch  one  day  last  fall, 
I  noticed  a  number  of  medium-sized  red  anta 
running  distractedly  about  a  tiny  bone.  It  was 
the  “lucky”  part  of  a  wish-bone.  Closing  my 
book,  I  leaned  forward  to  watch  the  little  crea¬ 
tures  plan  for  the  removal  of  their  prize,  feeling 
sure  they  would  overcome  every  difficulty,  though 
I  could  not  see  how.  For  several  minutes  they 
continued  to  run  about  in  the  most  excited  man¬ 
ner,  seeming  to  confer  together,  then  to  separate 
to  make  further  investigations.  They  examined 
the  bone  from  every  standpoint,  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  journeys  to  a  small  opening  at  the  base  of  a 
post.  At  last  it  was  evident  that  they  had  coma 
to  a  decision.  Gathered  about  the  bone,  they 
quickly  appointed  fifteen  of  their  number  to  bear 
the  bone  to  the^little  opening,  quite  across  the 
floor.  With  almost  geometrical  precision  these 
ants  ranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  bone, 
one  at  an  end,  leaving  the  free  end  of  the  bone 
toward  the  post.  Then,  to  my  utter  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  bone  was  lifted  until  clear  of  the  floor, 
and  was  borne  almost  rapidly  to  the  post,  the 
little  red  bearers  following  a  number  of  leading 
ants  and  looking  for  a  certainty  exactly  like 
little  soldiers  on  drill.  Reaching  the  poet,  the 
bearers  dumped  the  free  end  of  the  bone  into 
the  hole  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  leaned  the 
other  end  against  the  poet. 

Then  there  was  another  excited  scurrying 
hither  and  thither,  and  I  saw  that  a  piece  of 
twig  was  wedged  across  the  hole  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  flattened,  wider 
end  of  the  wish-bone  to  slip  through  the  crotch 
which  the  ants  had  evidently  meant  to  be  the 
means  of  access  to  the  ground  under  the  flooring. 
This  they  knew,  and  were  trying  to  decide  what 
means  to  employ  for  the  removal  of  the  twig. 
They  ran  along  and  all  over  the  twig,  up  and 
down  the  post,  up  and  down  the  bone,  and  all 
around  the  hole.  I  watched  with  curious  e^es, 
and  became  almost  as  excited  as  the  small  beings 
who  were  busily  trying  to  gather  food  against 
the  coming  winter.  Minutes  passed ;  the  bone 
was  pushed  here,  pulled  there,  and  many  fruit¬ 
less  efforts  were  made  to  move  the  obstinate  oak 
twig.  I  watched,  feeling  as  if  I  were  a  wicked 
giant  gloating  over  the  distress  of  tiny  mortals, 
and  in  a  moment  of  active  sympathy  I  pulled 
the  twig  out  and  tossed  it  away.  The  instant 
and  jubilant  motions  of  the  little  workers  re¬ 
warded  me.  They  bad  scattered  in  dismav  at 
the  approach  of  my  hand,  but,  rallying  quickly, 
they  fairly  darted  to  the  beet  positions.  The 
bone  was  lifted,  was  poised  over  the  crevice,  and 
down  it  went.  Then,  in  a  twinkling,  every  ant 
followed,  leaving  me  to  sit  and  dream  about 
King  Solomon’s  wisdom.— Our  Animal  Friends. 


CONSIDERATE. 

In  a  Scotch  family,  living  in  the  parish  of 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  a  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  the  minister  of 
the  adjoining  parish  was  sent  for.  He  did  not 
recc^nize  the  mistress  of  the  house  when  he 
arrived.  , 

“You  do  not  attend  my  church  ?”  he  said. 

“No;  Dr.  Macleod’s,’’  was  the  answer. 

“Then  why  did  you  not  send  for  Dr.  Mac¬ 
leod  ?”  asked  the  minister. 

“Send  for  Dr.  Macleod!”  exclaimed  the 
woman;  “did  you  think  we  would  risk  Norman 
with  typhus  fever  ?” 
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AMONG  MOVNTAINEEBS. 

Before  the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Campbell  reached  us,  Miss  McCartney  wrote 
from  Harlan,  Kentucky:  "At  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  I  got  the  theory  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  work ;  since  then  I  have  been  trying  to 
Ret  the  practice.  England’s  ‘Grand  Old^  Man’ 
says,  ‘Precept  freezes,  but  example  warms.’ 
This  1  have  experienced  with  some  amplihca- 
tions,  for  I  have  been  ‘practicing’  and  it  has 
been  over  ninety  in  the  shade  at  midday  almost 
every  day  since  I  camel  I  have  taught,  have 
made  fifty  calls  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  have 
ridden  on  horseback  into  the  mountains,  partly 
to  visit  the  people  and  partly  to  arrange  for  the 
organization  of  Sabbath-schools.  I  have  forded 
rivers,  followed  dry  river  beds  which  were  the 
only  roads  to  some  homes,  climbed  mountains, 
not  allowing  myself  to  think  what  would  be  the 
consequence  if  the  saddle  girth  should  break. 
It  didn’t:  I  have  had ‘goodness  and  mercy  all 
my  life’  to  record.  In  every  place  I  found  the 
kindest  people ;  hospitable  beyond  knowledge  in 
the  North.  Most  of  the  homes  consisted  of  a 
one-roomed  log  hut,  in  which  lived  families 
seldom  consisting  of  lees  than  eight  or  nine.  I 
asked  one  little  girl  how  many  brothers  and 
sisters  she  had.  Her  reply  was,  ‘I  have  two 
whole  sisters  and  two  whole  brothers  and  one 
half-brother  and  one  half  sister  1’  I  gave  her 
papers  and  went  on,  asking  myself,  ‘Do  I  con¬ 
sider  these  people  my  whole  or  half-brothers  and 
sisters  ?’  One  of  the  trustees  of  a  day  school 
said  he  wished  the  Presbyterian  Board  would 
send  them  two  teachers.  Could  two  Endeavor- 
ers  be  willing  to  bury  themselves  in  these  moun¬ 
tains  for  Jesus’  sake  f  What  a  work  for  our  dear 
Master  awaits  some  laborer  I  Two  districts  sent 
for  me  to  organize  Sunday-schools.  One  pre- 

Catarrh  in^the  Head 

What  this  Disease  is  and  How  It 
May  be  Cured 

Catarrh  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  and  may  affect  the  bead,  throat,  bowels  or 
bladder.  It  is  a  constitutional  disease,  having  its 
origin  in  the  blood.  When  it  becomes  chronic  it  is 
often  diflScnlt  to  eradicate  from  the  svstem  the 
scrofnlous  taints  which  cause  it.  Catarrh  in  the 
Head  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease.  Its 
symptoms  are  fullness  and  heat  in  the  forehead, 
drraess  in  the  ncse  and  back  part  of  the  throat  and 
a  disagreeable  discharge  from  the  nose.  The  only 
way  to  core  catarrh  is  thurify  the  blood.  The  one 
true  blood  purifler  is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which 
absolutely  cures  catarrh. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  fl ;  six  for  $5. 

IPs  He  prompt,  efiicient  and 
IIUUVJ  3  r  Ills  easy  in  efl^t.  25  cents. 


ferred  being  called  a  Baptist  school.  Of  course 
1  acceded  to  their  wish.  The  second  one  said 
theirs  should  be  Presbyterian,  and  it  was  made 
one  gladly.  The  chief  reason  of  this  was  that 
among  the  young  men  were  three  who,  last 
winter,  had  been  our  pupils. 

One  woman  from  ‘away  back,  ’  asked  about  our 
school.  One  by  one  her  questions  were  answered 
until  she  asked  if  our  denomination  ate  meat  ? 

I  laughingly  replied,  ‘When  they  can  get  it.’ 
(One  teacher  had  no  fresh  meat  from  November 
to  February).  An  old  man  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  ‘This  ’ere  hot  weather  hurts  my  feelings  a 
good  deal.  ’  ’’ 

The  Laura  Sunderland  School,  Concord,  North 
Carolina. — "Some  of  the  girls,"  writes  Miss 
Montgomery,  "went  out  for  household  service 
during  the  summer  vacation  to  earn  something 
for  their  school  expenses.  This  is  required  on 
principle.  Each  pupil  must  pay  something,  if 
possible.  It  is  sometimes  only  a  few  vegetables 
or  chickens,  but  however  small  the  payment  it 
increases  their  self-respect  and  gives  an  idea  of 
the  value  of  what  they  receive.  One  girl  who 
went  into  a  cotton  factory  wrote:  ‘1  have  a  good 
job ;  1  run  five  speeders  and  make  |2. 50  a  week. 
Mamma  has  not  been  well,  so  I  get  up  every 
morning  and  cook  breakfast  for  our  two  board¬ 
ers  before  starting  to  work.  ’  Remembering  that 
their  working  hours  are  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  seven  in  the  evening,  with^but  a  few  minutes 
at  noon,  one  is  less  surprised  to  find  such  pupils 
dull  and  slow  after  coming  into  school  in  the 
fall,  especially  when,  as  with  this  girl,  they  do 
not  enter  until  sixteen  years  of  age ;  yet  it  is 
often  the  case  that  just  such  girls  make  the 
most  earnest  and  persevering  students.  These 
girls  have  done  earnest  work  during  the  summer, 
have  organized  and  carried  on  a  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  which  they  think  will  live  after 
they  return  to  school,  also  a  temperance  society 
in  spite  of  opposition  and  discouragements. 
Only  their  desire  to  help  the  people  and  their 
love  for  the  Master  and  faith  in  His  Word  en¬ 
abled  them  to  push  forward.  There  has  been 
evidence  of  His  blessing  upon  their  work. 
There  are  many  more  new  applicants  than  we 
can  possibly  make  room  for.  The  father  of  one 
applicant  wrote:  ‘We  hain’t  got  no  good  school. 
We  are  two  mile  from  school  an’  we  don  have 
but  two  months.  I  have  hard  luck  the  last 
year  and  most  everything  we  live  on  we  had  to 
get  on  time.  I  have  a^fare  horse  crop,  but  it 
will  take  it  all  to  pay  doctor  bills  and  store 
bills.  I  do  hope  you  will  take  her.  If  you 
can’t  this  year,  will  you  next  ?’  We  have  all  the 
time  letters  like  this,  and  it  is  always  painful 
to  refuse  such  needy  ones.’’ 

"Not  long  since  fourteen  were  added  to  the 
little  church  at*  Patterson’s  Mills,  three  boys 
from  Mies  Montgomery’s  Sunday-school  class 
were  of  the  number."  This  is  a  "church  in  a 
(school)  house." 

A  white  mountain  preacher,  who  could  not 
read  a  word,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  two 
words  "jot"  and  “tittle,"  and  forthwith  ex 
horted  his  congregation  to  "put  away  their  jars 
and  jots  and  their  tittles  and  tattles!"  Two 
clergymen  visiting  a  certain  mountain  district 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  the 
preacher  of  the  district.  One  wrote:  "He  is  a 
perfect  gentleman  and  an  earnest  Christian. 
He  led  in  a  devout  prayer,  only  one  sentence  of 
which  seemed  to  be  for  the  special  edification 
of  the  strange  brethren.  It  was,  ‘O,  Lord,  reach 
into  the  necessities  of  our  hearts,  and  bring  out 
everything  inimicable  to  Thy  will,  divest  us  of 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  ratify  all  our 
wrongs.  ’  ’’ 

Tucson,  Arizona. — Mr.  Herndon,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  school,  reports:  "Two  of  our  last 
year’s  force  will  not  return  to  us.  Miss  Menaul 
felt  the  pressure  of  home  duties  urgent  upon 
her,  and  Miss  Rowland  has  taken  to  herself  a 
‘worser  half,’  and  brightens  the  home  of  a  Col¬ 


orado  miner.  One  important  feature  of  our 
work  is  to  provide  employment  for  our  older 
boys  and  girls  during  the  summer.  This  is 
done  both  to  encourage  them  in  habits  of  indus¬ 
try  and  to  convince  men  and  women  who  think 
contrariwise,  that  other  than  ‘dead’  Indians 
are  ‘some  good.  ’  Some  girls  have  been  employed 
in  work  for  the  city  and  a  number  of  girls  in 
household  service.  The  most  we  can  hope  to 
do  for  the  present  generation  of  Pima  and 
Papago  Indians  is  to  give  them  a  limited  edu¬ 
cation — to  teach  them  to  speak  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  understand ingly,  to  read  and  write,  and 
do  business  in  a  simple  manner.  A  few  may 
become  merchants,  teachers  or  preachers,  but 
the  mass,  of  necessity,  must  earn  their  living 
by  farming  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  With 
this  knowledge  we  hope  to  ingraft  into  their 
minds  the  first  principles  of  Christianity.’’ 

The  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting  was  led 
by  Mrs.  Parsons,  who  dwelt  on  the  law  of  love 
as  the  first  necessity  for  Christian  service,  a 
conviction  that  had  been  impressed  upon  her  by 
the  all  pervading  spirit  of  kindness  which  she 
bad  observed  at  the  Northfield  Conference. 

Mrs.  Pingry  reported  that  the  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Bible  Readers,  Miss  Miller  and  Miss 
Axtell,  had  reached  Vardy,  Tennessee,  and  bad 
been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  "Melungeons, ’’ 
whose  hearts  and  homes  are  ready  for  Christian 
instruction.  Mrs.  Mehala  Mullens  received 
them  kindly.  Miss  Miller  writes:  "It  was 
touching  to  see  the  mother  and  daughter  wiping 
the  tears  away,  as  we  talked  and  sang  of  the 
love  of  Jesus.  They  were  glad  to  have  us  and 
wanted  us  to  come  again.  The  Lord  is  answer¬ 
ing  your  prayers  in  giving  peace  and  happiness 
that  we  can  be  a  blessing  to  these  people." 

A  new  praise  service  has  been  prepared  and 
can  be  obtained  at  one  cent  each,  or  a  dollar  a 
hundred.  The  1896  program  costs  the  same 
for  single  copies  and  seventy-five  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Material  in  leaflet  form  can  also  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Her  Offering,  Praise  Meetings,  (one 
cent  each) ;  Mrs.  Thurston’s  Repentance,  (two 
cents).  "As  He  Hath  Prospered  Thee,"  a 
poem,  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred.  Thank 
Offering  envelopes  are  free  except  six  cents  for 
postage  on  one  hundred  copies.  H.  E.  B. 

SUMMER  DAYS  ARE  DYING. 

Sing  hey !  sing  hey  I  the  summer  days  are  dying  I 
Across  the  hills  the  first  red  leaves  are  fiying  I 
O  heart,  dear  heart.  In  leaf  and  fruit  we  see 
Rich  stores  of  love  from  God  above. 

Dropped  down  from  every  tree  I 

Sing  hey  1  sing  hey  I  let  joyful  songs  arise  I 

Heaven  smiles  to-day  through  glad  September’s  eyes  I 

EAST  TO  GO  TO  EUROPE. 

Persons  on  small  salary  are  frequently  found  to 
possess  enough  knowledge  of  History  to  intelli¬ 
gently  trace  the  lootsteps  of  past  generations  in 
historic  spots  of  England  and  Europe  made 
famous  by  story  and  song.  People  whose  busy 
lives  have  blotted  out  their  recollection  of  the 
items  of  the  famous  past,  freshen  up  from  the 
Guide  Books  and  local  histories  enough  to  make 
their  wanderings  through  Europe,  with  its 
charming  cities,  villages,  lakes  and  mountains, 
its  history  of  the  past  and  indescribable  foreign 
flavor  of  the  present,  one'  continual  round  of 
pleasure  and  education.  Only  those  with  full 
pocketbooks  have  thus  far  been  able  to  go  to 
Europe,  but  now  a  way  has  been  provided, 
which  permits  all  to  go  upon  small  monthly 
payments  of  from  86  to  $15  (dependent  on  desti¬ 
nation).  No  second  class,  no  steerage,  elegant 
powerful  steel  steamers— two  sailing  together 
within  hailing  distance  all  the  way  across.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  booking  now  for  England,  Mediterranean 
and  Paris  Exposition  tours.  These  voyages  are 
within  reach  of  all,  but  no  passenger  can  be 
booked  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  steamer’s 
state-rooms.  An  elegant  magazine  of  foreign 
half  tone  engravings  with  all  details  sent  free 
on  application.  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Lim., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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There^was  a  time  in  the  good  old  days  of 
Presbyterian  jam,  when  the  paator  of  a  churcb 
could  not  be  dismissed  until  the  regular  meeting 
of  Presbytery.  In  some  cases  the  records  will 
show,  that  not  merely  months,  but  years  passed 
before  the  request  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  was  granted.  But  now,  without 
any  notice  or  intimation,~the'request~of 'the 
minister,  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  release  by  the  Presbytery,  can  all  be  done 
by  the  Presbytery  in  a  few  minutes.  Indeed, 
we  have  known  of  a  pastor  removing  to  a  new 
field  before  it  was  even  reported  to  Presbytery, 
and  all  it  could  do  was  to  ratify  the  irregular 
action  of  the  minister.  When  your  correspond¬ 
ent  entered  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  the 
pastorates  were  brief.  But  there  was  then  a 
reason  for  it.  The  war  was  dividing  and  weak¬ 
ening  our  churches.  For  years  after  its  close, 
most  of  our  churches  were  weak,  and  unable 
to  support  pastors.  But  after  a  time  these 
churches  grew  in  strength,  and  the  pastorates 
became  loneer.  But  now  we  seem  to  have  gone 
back  again  to  the  period  of  short  pastorates, 
without  any  good  reason.  Not  only  has  the  city 
grown  in  population,  but  the  Presbyterians  have 
more  than  doubled  their  numbers,  and  the 
financial  ability  of  the  churches  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  all  together  the  opportunities 
for  successful  work  were  never  so  great.  Only 
about  one-third  of  our  churches  have  kept  their 
pastors  more  than  five  years.  Some  have  had 
two  pastors  in  that  time.  Now  comes  a  call  to 
one  greatly  beloved  by  all  his  co- Presbyters, 
Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  came  from  Nash¬ 
ville  to  be  the  successor  to  Dr.  Leftwich,  of  the 
First  Church.  He  has  won  the  hearts  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  endeared  himself 
to  the  people  of  his  charge.  But  Richmond  has 
fixed  its  eye  upon  him.  That  city  is  growing 
rapidly  in  importance,  and  by  the  removal  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  to  it,  it  is  to  be  a 
centre  of  Presbyterianism.  The  First  Church 
being  without  a  pastor,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
they  turned  to  Dr.  Witherspoon.  Qifted  by 
nature  and  by  grace,  he  will  not  disappoint 
them  in  the  pulpit,  if  he  should  decide  to  go, 
and  by  his  kind,  gentle  ministries  as  pastor,  he 
will  win  every  heart.  But  we  hope  his  decision 
w  not  be  made  too  hastily.  Our  church  and 
his  people  in  Baltimore  have  the  greater  claim 
upon  him.  But  hard  as  it  may  be  to  give  him 
up,  if  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  go,  his  people 
and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  here  will  fol¬ 
low  him  with  their  good  wishes  and  prayers. 

The  friends  of  high  license  propose  to  secure 
two  things,  namely— a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  saloons,  and  a  revenue  to  assist  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  city  and  State.  That  it  has 
reduced  the  number  o  saloons  cannot  be 
doubted,  when  we  compare  Baltimore  with 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities.  The  increasing 
number  of  arrests  for  intoxication  in  many  of 
our  cities,  leads  us  to  think  r^that  there  is  as 
much  intemperance  as  ever.  The  revenue  from 
high  license  is  enormous,  as  is  shown  by  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  The  revenue 
to  the  city  of  New  York  from  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  before  the  excise  law  went  into 
effect  is  said  to  have  been  less  than  $60,000, 
now  it  is  nearly  13,000,0001  Creates  this  rev¬ 
enue  is  to  many  of  our  cities  and  plates,  there 
is  a  disposition  to  increase  it,  as  was  dona  by 
the  last  Liegislature  of  Pennsylvania.  The  high 
tax  in  some  of  our  cities  shows  that  thii  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  taxed  far  beyond  jwhat  the 
ance  people  imagined,  and  also  that  it  be 
almost  impossible  to  surrender  this  |W$nue, 
thereby  fastening  this  business  upon^c^ihl,  and 
patting  far  off  the  time  of  prohibiti^  unleas 
by  a  •vaaibQbange  in  public  sentiment. 

R.  H.  W. 


O^enemtion 


of  the  tissues,  heavi¬ 
ness  and  discomfort  are 
promoted  by  excessive 
starch  food. 
l>r.  Caillard  says; 

“In  the  study  of  Cer¬ 
eal  Foods  It  is  only 


Handkerchiefs 

French  and  Irish  Plain  and  Initialed 

Linen  Handkerchiefs 

New  Designs  in 

Embroider^  Handkerchiefs 

Valenciennes,  Duchesse  and  Honiton 

Lace  Handkerchiefs 


"  necessary  to  remember 

^51^7  that  the  gluten  of  such 

^  foods  Is  their  nitrogen- 

n  I  n\  Ized  element,  the  ele- 

ri  /  w  .  ,  ment  on  which  deitends 

V<|  their  life  sustaining 

|r  I  1^  value,  and  that  this  ele- 

ml  W  V  ment  Is, in  the  foolish- 

wA  ly  fashionable  white 

licy  flour,  aim  out  entirely 

'  removed  while  the 

starch,  the  Inferior  element  Is  left  behind.  To 
use  White  Flour  from  which  the  gluten  has  been 
removed.  U  almost  criminal;  that  It  Is  foolish  and 
needless  needs  no  further  demonstration.” 


A  Fine  Flour  of  the  Entire  Wheat 

Is  rich  In  gluten  and  will  relieve  consumers  from 
excessive  starch  eating. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  It,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order— wo  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

See  that  the  Flour  delivered  bears  our  label; 
avoid  substitutes.  Booklet  free. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


wail 


"Silver  Plate  that  Wears." 
All  goods  stamped  with  the 

TBADK-MABK 


1847 


trade  mark 

on  Tea  Sets  and 

larger  articles,  are 

fully  guaranteed,  and 

are  the  standard  the  world  over. 

Ibr  late  by  leading  dealer!  everywhere. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
so8  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Dr.  Jaeger’s 

SANATORY  UNDERWEAR 

AS  USBD  BT 

Dr.  Nansen 


Cliocolates  and 
Confections 

Every  piece  s  delicacy,  done  up  In 
tempting  style.  Ask  for  them. 

WHITMAN’S 

INSTANTANEOUS  CHOCOLATE 
la  perfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  de- 
llcmua  and  healthful.  Made  lu- 
atantly  with  boiling  water. 

aTKPlIEN  r.  WHITMAN  A  SON. 
ISie  Cheiaaiit  Street,  PklUdel»hla.  . 


on  his  famous  Arctic  sledge  Journey. 

"The  result  of  all  this  expertmentlnt  was  that  1 
made  op  my  mind  to  keep  to  my  wooUea  clothes, 
which  would  glva  free  ontlet  to  the  penplrsUon.  Jo- 
hanaen  followed  my  exampir,  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
our  bodies  we  each  bad  two  Jarccr  linderahlrte  next 
the  Bkin,  etc.,  etc.’*— "  Farthest  North,”  VoL  II..  p.  118. 


This  Applies  to  You, 


Jaeger  Underwaar  allows  the  akia  ta  beiathe 
freely,  at  the  saaM  time  abaorMug  Ita  aabala 
tlaas,  leaving  the  body  dry  and  waraa.  Qtves  the 
greatest  wanatb  with  tba  least  weight. 

Bead  for  niustratad  Catalogue, 

Mala  RataM  Stare;  Braachaa; 

16  WEST  3JD  ST.,  166  Broadway. 
New  York.  248  W.  125th  St 


COOKING  UTENSILS,  CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY,  FINE  CHINA,  AND  GLASS, 
EDDY  REPRIOKRATORS, 

WATER  FILTERS  A  COOLERS, 
OFDAR  -AND  CAMPHORWOOD  CHESTS. 


ISO  and  132  West  42d  St. 


New  and  Artistic 

ittigat  kave  bcaa  added  dstiag  tke 
saasEt  smatki  to  ow  fae  sto^  of 
Silvenruc  sad  Rich  Cat  Gtist.  We 
nspectldly  iante  you  iaspcctioa. 

MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Stsdiag  SRtm  (Bty. 

4lw«ASi..£ML.Ne.Y«k 


TEA  SET  FREE 


or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Tollat  Sat. 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TEAS 
and  u  bandaome  present  with 
■■EaB^n  every  pound.  Great  InduoauMats. 

Send  for  our  aew  lUaHutaa 
premium  and  price  Uat. 

THB  ORBAT  AMERICAN  TBA  COMPANY, 

n  aad  »  Yasey  BL,  Naw  York.  P.O.  BoxMS. 
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MUSIC. 


DISTINCT  ARTICULATION  BT  THE  CHOIR. 

Rev.  William  O.  Covert. 

Indistinct  articulation  by  church  choirs  and 
soloists  has  long  bMn  a  subject  for  jest  at  the 
hands  of  the  unfeeling. 

It  has  also  been  a  matter  of  profound  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  high¬ 
est  development  of  the  musical  services  of  the 
church. 

In  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  worshippers, 
without  question  it  is  an  indispensable  requi¬ 
site  that  the  choir,  those  who  lead  the  worship, 
sing  intelligibly. 

The  people  who  are  to  be  led  in  their  praises 
demand  this  and  their  demand  is  certainly  in 
harmony,  both  with  the  principles  of  true  art 
and  helpful  worship. 

There  is  no  justifying  analogy  between  the 
wordless  power  of  an  orchestral  symphony  and 
unintelligible  but  beautiful  choir  music.  The 
impressive  purposes  of  each  are  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  Because  a  prima  donna  can  bind  a  spell 
upon  an  audience  with  some  aria  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  or  because  the  rich  and  solemn 
volume  of  music  accompanying  the  Latin  mass 
may  move  one  deeply,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow 
that  the  praises  of  Qod  in  which  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  to  actively  join  can  be  sung  so  as  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  sacred  purpose  without  the  words 
being  plainly  articulated  by  those  who  lead,  no 
matter  how  technically  correct  the  music  may  be 
rendered. 

The  emotional  nature  may  be  profoundly 
moved  by  wordless  music,  for  the  true  artist 
insists  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  his  feelings 
are  too  deep  for  words  to  express.  Indistinct 
pronunciation  may  not  rob  an  anthem  of  all  its 
power,  but  if  the  words  are  of  a  proper  devo¬ 
tional  character,  largely  Biblical  as  is  strenu¬ 
ously  insisted  on  in  English  church  music,  un¬ 
questionably  the  anthem  loses  greatly  in  its  power 
of  impression  and  emotional  enrichment  by  in¬ 
distinct  voicing  of  the  words.  The  emotional 
nature  while  being  moved,  must  also  be  guided 
towards  some  object  Men  must  not  be  stirreu 
and  then  left  with  their  devotional  feelings  fall- 


ZlK  Centun?  (to’0 

an^  Umc  3BooKs. 

“IN  EXCELSIS” 

Contains  86i  Hymns,  864  Tunes. 
Issued  this  Year.  Third  Edition. 

Now  Readv,  Words  only,  i6mo. 

the"new 

LAUDES  DOMINI 

The  latest  and  best  of  the  famous  series 
of  hymn  and  tune  books  edited  by  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  O.  D.,  of  which 
2,000,000  copies  have  been  sold. 


:  I  LAUDES  DOMINI  !  ' 

I  I  FOR  THE  PRAYER  MEETING  ,  . 

<  '  combines  seriousness  and  popularity.  '  | 
'  '  Hymns  without  doggerel,  and  music  |  ' 

II  bright  and  melodic  without  jingle.  Send  i, 

I  ,  50  cents  for  a  sample  copy.  Moneyre-  1  | 
,  I  funded  if  the  book  is  returned.  1  1 

I  ;  LAUDES  DOMINI  !  | 

(  ,  FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  1 

I  '  is  exceedingly  popular  in  the  hundreds  ]  [ 
‘  I  of  schools  in  wnich  it  is  used  regularly.  ; 

!  SONGS  OF  WORSHIP  ' 
I  I  FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  | 

I  I  Edited  by  Prof.  Waldo  S.Pratt.  A  hymn  • 
(  I  and  tune  book  containing  only  the  best  > 

Jii  music.  Send  35  cents  for  a  sample  copy  | 
bound  in  hill  cloth.  j 

Write  ^r  cjmlars  and  teym^  1  | 

j  I  lantonSanate,  ;  | 
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PAVa-OlliltllM 
rAHXXaTOOK! 
AXCHOa 
BOXSTEOI 
ATLAKTIO 
BXADLET 
BBOOELn 
JXWXR 
VLSTXa 
vxioa 
SOUTSEXa 


PtttabBrah. 


coLtixa 
imsouu 

am  Ba*T. 

BOUTHEXa 

joa>  x.  xxwn  A  Bxoeoo 

FUl.d.lnhk. 

MOBIiXT 

Clanhad. 

BAT.aW 
OOBBXU. 

EBBTSOKr 


Baflalo. 

I«ni.TiIlw 


CONSIDER  THE  COST.  Suppose  the 
building  is  60x25x20.  It  will  require 
to  paint  it,  14  gals,  ready-mixed  paint 
at  $1.25  per  g^l, — $17.50. 

Or,  four  25-lb.  kegs  of  white  lead,  $6.00; 
five  gals,  pure  linseed  oil,  $2.00 ;  four  cans 
tinting  colors,  80  cts.  ;  ^  pt.  Japan  dryer, 
15  cts.  ;  Yi  pt.  turpentine,  5  cts.  Total, 
$9.00— a  saving  of  $8.50  in  favor  of 
Pure  White  Lead  without  considering 
its  greater  durability.  Examine  the  brand 
(see  list). 


By  osing  National  Lead  Co.*t  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  OU 
ora,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving 
▼aloable  infc^matkm  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free; 
also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  <A  different  designs  painted  in 
various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  thoaa 
intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


iog  irreeolutely  away.  Somethiog  definite  must 
be  announced.  Hopes,  or  aspirations,  or  duties 
upon  which  their  aroused  feelings  may  sponta¬ 
neously  fasten  must  be  commended  to  them.  Of 
course  when  we  plead  for  distinct  pronunciation 
of  words  by  choirs,  we  have  in  mind  proper 
words,  that  lend  themselves  to  the  purposes  of 
worship.  When  hymnologists  and  church-music 
writers  have  attempted  to  load  their  works  with 
theology  and  appeals  to  practical  duties  they 
have  well  nigh  invariably  spoiled  their  work  for 
the  purposes  of  worship.  It  is  a  rare  thing  when 
a  distinctly  didactic  hymn  designed  primarily 
to  teach  dogmatic  theology  is  at  the  same  time 
truly  worshipful.  Church  music  must  lend 
itself  before  all  else  to  the  awakening,  impelling 
and  directing  the  devotional.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  something  more  than  an  appeal  to  men’s 
emotions,  a  mellowing  of  the  soil  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  seed-sowing. 

It  must  then  preserve  a  proper  balance  of 
appeal  to  the  feelings  and  intellect.  It  cannot 
be  exclusively  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  through 
the  imagination,  like  an  orchestral  rendition  of  a 
German  legend,  and  be  permanent  or  wholesome 
in  its  results.  Nor  can  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  exclusively  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  as 
represented  in  the  intellect  and  will,  on  matters 
of  dogmatic  theology,  without  losing  its  spon¬ 
taneity  and  worshipful  temper. 

But  given  the  right  balance  of  appeal,  given 
the  beet  and  most  spiritual  type  of  music,  with 
words  in  which  holy  contemplation,  filial  love, 
serene  trust,  and  joyous  praise  to  God  find  pre¬ 
dominating  place,  and  the  choir  surely  fails  o^ 
making  its  sacred  work  as  effective  as  possible, 
if  it  does  not  invariably  articulate  those  words 
of  praise  distinctly  before  the  people. 

In  these  Jays  when  the  quartet  seems  to  be 
the  most  expedient  leader  of  the  congregation 
and  when  the  tendency  to  elaborate  and  empha¬ 
size  the  musical  feature  of  church  services  is  so 
strong,  we  need  to  press  our  demand  upon  hymn 
writers  for  a  proper  type  of  hymns,  and  upon  our 
choirs  for  intelligible  articulation  before  the 
congregation. 

Mbbbiam  Pabk  Pbxsbttbbian  Cbuboh, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


“  L.KAU,  KINIILT  LIGHT. 

The  hymn,  “Lead,  Kindly  Light,’’  has  se¬ 
cured  a  pfermanent  place  in  “our  worship  of  the 
lips,*’  Its  author.  Cardinal  Newman,  or  plain 
John  Newman  as  he  preferred  o  be  called,  was 
a  man  of  deep  spirituality  of  life  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  disposition. 

He  was  born  in  'London,  England,  February 
2lBt,  1801.  ...  In  1828  Dr.  Newman  was  the 
incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  and  chaplkiu 
at  Littlemorp.  His  friends  were  such  men  as 


PIANOS 
By  Mail 


You  can  buy  an  IVERS  &  POND  Plano 
just  as  cheaply,  as  safely,  and  as  satis¬ 
factorily  of  us  by  mail  as  in  person  at 
our  warerooms.  How?  Write,  and  we’ll 
tell  you. 

W e  send  our  pianos  on  trial  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
where  they  are  not  sold  by  a  local  dealer. 
Send  us  a  postal  card  and  receive  FREE 
our  CATALOGUE  and  prices  for  cash 
and  on  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

If  you  want  a  piano,  a  postal  card  may 
save  you  $75  to  $100.  Send  it  to-day. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO. 


114  Boylsion  Street, 


Boston,  Mass. 


J  ardine 
Church 
Organs 


The  perfection  of  tone 
production.  Every 
modern  device  and  in¬ 
vention.  We  desire  to 
correspond  with  you  re- 
_  garding  your  organ. 

GEO.  J ARDINE  &*  SON,  3/8-320  E.3QtJ^  St..  N.  Y 


“NO  SONGS  LIKE  THEMl" 

SAGREDSONGSNO.I 

By  Saakey,  HcGraaakaa  and  Stebblai. 

200,000  Copies  sold  in  11  Months. 

Price,  $25  per  100  by  Express ;  SOc,  each  by  malL 

JC8T  ISSUED — Words  Only.  Board  coversJSlO  per 
100  by  Expreae;  12c.  each  by  mall. 


THE  BICLOW  A 

76  East  Ninth  Street, 


MAIN  CO., 

NEW  YORK. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

Clinton  H.  Meneeiy,  Cen’l  Manager 

THOY,  N.  r.,and  NBlf  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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I  VBflVBD  nmaoTEBBAUA 

laTmi  Ell  A^^swnmjnu  SOI- 

CMIf  RCH 

^^oraimcAXAum 
JBUbXbCI.^^  tbxbwht.  ^ 

teCliMliiiiBtl  Bail  FwBiAy  C«b,CiBeiMHtH,ft 

PUase  mention  this  paper. 


KWEST-TRCnr 

^  CHIMES,  Ere.  CATALOeUEBPIIIOES  FREE. 


THE  6REAT  GHUHGH 

For  electric,  gas  or  oil.  Need  di¬ 
mensions.  Book  of  Light  and 
estimate  free.  I.  P.  Frink,  Ml  Pearl  St.,  N.  T. 


LIGHT 


October  21,  1897. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


John  Keble  and  Eldward  'Bouverie  Pueey. 
About  this  time  the  teudenciee  toward  Roman - 
ism,  which  he  had  all  along  manifested,  seemed 
to  have  fixed  themselves  as  permanent  principles 
in  his  mind. 

It  was  while  on  an  orange  vessel,  becalmed 
between  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  that  this  hymn, 
the  most  famous  of  all  his  productions,  was 
written.  Its  sincerity  of  feeling,  and  purity  of 
expression,  have  made  it  universally  acceptable. 


Evidence  is  accumulating  that  organ  electric 
action  has  '*ome  to  stay.  That  perfection  has 
been  attained  by  the  use  of  this  action  is 
hardly  to  be  conceded  as  yet.  There  are  faults 
in  the  materials  used  and  in  the  methods  of 
using  them,  but  that  on  the  whole  the  electric 
action  allows  the  organist  greater  opportunities 
of  produ  ling  legitimate  efiects,  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  The  main  diflSculty  grows  out  of  the 
temptation  that  electricity  oners  to  the  experi¬ 
menting  and  enthusiastic  builder  to  do  things 
with  its  aid  that  might  possibly  be  better  ac¬ 
complished  through  other  means.  It  has  been 
found,  for  instance,  perfectly  feasible  to  play 
the  Swell  or  Choir  organ  from  the  Great  keys 
without  coupling  the  keys  of  the  other  manual. 
— Pianist  and  Organist. 


The  hymn  tunes  composed  by  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Barnby  have  made  known  his  name 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  In 
churches  and  chapels  innumerable,  as  well  as  in 
countless  households  in  Great  Britain,  the  Col¬ 
onies,  and  America,  these  simple  and  devotional 
strains  have  been  as  wings  bearing  upwards 
many  a  psalm  and  hymn  and  spiritual  song. — 
London  Musical  Times. 


REW)RT  op  the  condition  of  the  second 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  at  Nevr  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the 
close  of  biielDess,  October  5, 1897 : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts . $6,232,995  49 

Overdrafts,  secured  and  unsecured .  2,391  04 

U.  S.  Bonds,  to  secure  circulation .  6O,o0o  00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc .  155,902  75 

Due  from  national  banks  (not  reserve  agents)  178,794  07 

Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers .  10,478  16 

Checks  and  other  cash  items .  52,439  74 

Exchanges  for  C<eariug-house .  178.460  81 

Notes  ot  other  national  batiks .  28,954  00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nickels  and  cents  720  27 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz.: 

Specie . $896,466  20 

lieaal  tender  n  ites .  460,471  (X) 

U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit  for 

legal  tenders .  590,000  (X) 

-  1,946,936  20 

Redemption  fund  s'i'h  U.  S.  Treasurer  (6  per 

cent,  of  circulattun) .  2,250  00 

ToUl . $7,840,312  58 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in .  $300,000  00 

Surplus  fund . 600,000  00 

Undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes 

paid .  75.984  16 

National  bank  notes  outstanding .  17,880  00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to 

cneck . $6,672,087  15 

Demand  certificates  uf  deposit. . . .  37,582  55 

Certified  checks .  78,356  84 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding .  63,421  84 


To’sl . $7,840,312  63 

State  op  New  Yore.  County  op  New  York,  g*.: 

I,  Jos.  S.  Case.  Cashier  of  the  above-named  bank,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  the  sbove  statement  is  true,  to  the 
beet  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Jos.  S.  Case.  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tuis  11th  <iay  of 
October.  1^.  H.  B.  Gibbins.  Notary  Public. 

Correct- Attest:  WM. C.  BREWSTER,  W.  G.  HITCH¬ 
COCK,  JOHN  W.  AITKEN,  Directors. 
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WORTH  A.I0NES 


Home  Office.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
ROOM  208  TKBUONT  B’LDO,  BOSTON 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHII.A.,  NEW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALKX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTkn  BY  PBIYATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  T.,  PhUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Excb'e. 

We  bqp  and  sell  all  firetcla^e  Invoet-  Tfl 
ment  SecorlUee  on  commission.  Wo  XIlVCOHIlvUI 
receive  acconnte of  Ranke,  Barkers  and 
Corn iratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvldasls  on 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  SjsNjllX  IHCD. 
of  drafts  diawn  abroad  on  til  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
oonntries,  Inolndlng  Sontb  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  boy  and  ‘ell  BlUkof  Ezchaniraon,  and 
/vF  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
U1  collectloie  and  Issne  romroerclal  and  Travel 
Credit  ^*^***’  *^6’'**’**  parte  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  ft  Co.,  London. 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 


InveASastem  capital  In  first  mortgages  (at  6  per  cent,  payable  aeml-  1 
annnally,  principal  and  interest  in  gold),  on  well  cnltlvated  farms  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the  American 
Continent.  Nearly  ninety  iier  cent,  of  the  ~  farms  of  thei 

States  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  ^ 

cent  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged,  acondl 

by  any  other  States  in  the  Union.  \  The  ( 

direct  obligations.  Issued  In  series  of  Hid 

$52,500or  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlai 

collateral,  especiiily  applicable  to  that  i 

other.  These  Debentoree  are  In  de>  nomlni 


1878-1897 

Capital 

HaH  a  MUIIm, 


farms  of  these  i 

N,  and  but  15^  | 

a  condition  of  prosperity  not  exceUed  • 
\  The  Company's  Debentures  ate  its  g 
S|yU  of9il0,000L  Each  aeries  la  secured  by  g 
BWy  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.,  as  g 
that  series  of  Debentures,  and  no  g 
K'  nominations  of  $100  and  upward.  s 
^  Send  for  Booklet.  /  I 
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"M  ume  fMM  weu  ruita.* 

Send  for  a  list  of  Loans  and  look  them  over 
WILLIAM  $.  ENO.  Prea..  (Homo  Office)  Bullitt  Bldg,  Philadelphia 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  First  VIce-Pres.,  140  Nassau  St.  New  York 
MA1T.  H.  ELLIS.  2d  V-Pret.  and  Sec.,  Bulim  Bldg,  Philadelphia 


Address  General  Officers,  or  C.  S.  Hutchinson,  Syracuao,  N.  Y. 
Zobulon  Rudd,  Poughkooptio,  N.  Y.  M.  S.  Way,  Watt  Choatar,  Pa. 


WASHINGTON 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New|Yerk. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 

$14,000,000. 


The  Policies  laeued  by  The  Washing's  -  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Inoonteetable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  Tho  Waohlngton  poaseoaeo 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  liiterchaiis;eable-Terni  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insuranoe  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  .Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

A  Lot,  60  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  in  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  $16,000. 

This  property  is  in  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  BflNN., 

and  is  offered  by  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  in  buying  this 
roperty.  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
we  refer  you  to  the  MAYOR,  to  any 
KER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  City  of  Dnlntn. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  612.  613,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH,  niNN. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

48  A  47  WALL  STRUT. 

OAFITAL  AHD  STTBPLUB, 

8 11, 500,000. 

This  Comiiany  is  a  legal  depoaitory  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  antborlsed  to  act  au  Guardian,  Tmpt— 
or  Executor. 

INTERKST  AIXOWKD  ON  DMPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estatea,  Be- 
Ugloos  and  Benevolent  Institntiona,  and  IndlvMnals  will 
find  this  Company  a  oonvenlent  depoaitory  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Fyss.  D.  WiiiUe  Jamm,  ViM-Prm. 

James  S.  Ci:.ark,  Second  Viee-Prte. 

Heebt  L.  Thobeeu.,  Seeretami. 

Louie  G.  Hamptor,  Amtitant  Seeretary 

TBUSTKBS. 


Samuel  Sloae, 

D.  Willis  James, 

JOHE  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsre  Rhoaors, 
Arson  Phrlps  STOXEb, 
JoHE  Crosby  Browe, 
Edward  Coopbr, 

W.  Bayard  Guttino, 
Oharlrs  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookrprllrr, 
Alrxaeder  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maoy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloaer, 
OusTAT  H.  Schwab, 
Fbahk  Lyman, 
Onorob  F.  Vintob, 
Wm.  Waldobp  Astob, 
Jamrs  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Phnlps, 
Danirl  Lord, 

John  S.  Krnnrdt, 

D.  O.  Mills. 

Lbwis  Cass  Ledyabd. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
ManaKement  of  Estates. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Boagnt  and  Sold,  or  Commisuion. 

No.  3  Nassan  'att4  M  Wall 

KitablUhed  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exc'  w 


HOME 

InsoraiKX  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  1 19  Broadway. 

Eighty-eighth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July  1897. 

BDKHABV  of  ASSMT8. 

Mcurkel  Value. 

.^h  In  Banks .  $  447,104  94 

Real  Bsute .  1,7S0,076  94 

United  States  Stockk .  1,997,480  00 

State  Bonds .  98,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  897,974  81 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,999,870  OO 

Water  Bonds .  8SJfOO  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds .  138,080  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  9,990,889  80 

Bank  Stocks  .  811,900  OO 

rmst  Co.  Stocks .  88,170  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  888,848  09 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand..  189,180  00 
Preminm.  uncollectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  871.889  11 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan’y, 

1807 .  88,904  99 


910,793,790  19 

wertiMroVJBBs 

^^V<i^e.-..$9,000,otH»  OO 


w  miTff 

liflif-Y 
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BECOLLECTIONS  OF  PEOBIA  SIXTY 
YEABH  AGO. 

Oo  the  6nt  day  of  November,  1836,  my  father 
who  was  a  born  pioneer,  gathered  up  hia  houae 
hold  goods  and  his  little  flock,  our  beloved 
mother  aod  three  “kids,"  put  all  on  board  a 
canal  line  boat  which  made  progreee  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  an  hour;  and  bade  good-by  to 
Hamilton,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  our  former 
home,  to  make  a  new  one  in  the  vast  domain, 
known  as  the  “Prairie  State.”  By  canal  to 
the  “Queen  City”  of  the  West,  Cincinnati, 
thence  on  the  fast  steamboat  “Kentucky,” 
commanded  by  a  large,  tall  man,  Captain  Clark¬ 
son,  to^St.  Louis,  which  then  claimed  a  popula 
tion  of  seven  thousand  souls!  Spending  two  or 
three  days  there,  we  reembarked  on  a  small 
stern  wheeler,  named  the  “Bee,”  which  was 
kept  very  busy  transporting  its  human  and  other 
freight  up  the  Illinois  River.  It  was  crowded 
with  passengers,  and  all  kinds  and  sorts  of 
merchandise,  until  its  Captain  said  very  em¬ 
phatically,  “Not  another  pound  of  freight  will 
this  boat  receive  this  trip!”  Very  slow  and 
tedious  that  trip  was,  but  all  so  strange,  so 
new  and  exciting  to  a  boy  but  six  years  old, 
who  had  never  before  seen  a  steamboat  of  any 
description,  that  his  interest  did  not  flag  lor 
one  moment,  but  rather  increased  to  the  end  of 
that  wonderful  journey. 

The  “Bee”  left  the  crowded  wharf  at  St 
Louis,  just  at  nightfall,  November  10th,  and 
arrived  at  Peoria  an  hour  before  dusk  on  the 
12th.  Peoria  then  had  about  three  hundred 
houses,  many  of  them  log  cabins,  all  near  the 
river  bank,  and  claimed  a  population  of  1,500 
souls !  After  a  short  stop,  the  little  stern  wheel 
boat  steamed  on  up  the  river  thirty  miles  far¬ 
ther,  reaching  our  destination,  Lacon,  at  2 
o’clock  next  morning.  There  my  father  planted 
the  Urst  church  (Presbyterian),  and  was  its 
first  pastor  for  three  years.  Peoria  has  always 
been  considered  the  most  important  town  on 
the  Illinois  River,  although  Ottawa  for  a  long 
time  disputed  the  honors  with  her.  At  one 
time  Quincy  was  larger,  but  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  she  has  outstripped  her  rivals,  left 
them  all  far  in  the  rear,  and  stands  to-day  peer¬ 
less,  the  “Queen  City,”  second  only  in  size 
of  any  in  the  magnificent  and  great  “Prairie 
State”  of  Illinois.  Peoria  now  has  a  population 
of  G0,(X)0,  with  four  daily  papers,  and  a  round 
dozen  weeklies;  and  has  an  immense  wholesale 
trade  with  all  the  country  round.  Fifteen  iron 
arteries,  railroads,  fetch  and  carry  for  her  the 
commerce  which  increases  every  year.  Steam¬ 
boats  are  not  quite  yet  out  of  fashion;  half  a 
dozen  small  craft  still  ply  up  and  down  the  slug¬ 
gish  Illinois,  helping  to  swell  the  volume  of 
trade  that  supports  Peoria.  She  has  no  incon¬ 
siderable  manufacturing  interests  and  had  at 
one  time  nineteen  registered  distilleries!  Many 
of  these  have  been  dismantled,  never  more  to 
resume  the  work  of  converting  healthful  life- 
giving  cereals  into  poison,  so  that  now  but  three 
are  in  operation.  They  are  the  “Monarch,” 
the  “Atlas,”  and  the  “Hanover.”  Their  pres 
ent  consumption  is  17,000  bushels  of  corn  daily, 
and  running  at  full  capacity  they  could  put  upon 
the  market  2,500  barrels  of  whiskey  of  forty  five 
to  fifty  gallons  the  barrel !  It  has  been  in  for¬ 
mer  years  the  greatest  distilling  centre  in  the 
world  I  I  am  sorry  to  M^^at  the  decrease  here 
has  not  decreasedA|tf||^^HB|||M|ued  in  the 
United  conse¬ 
quence  go 


CML  Borden 
Emle  brand 

Condensed  Milk 

A&4S  No  Equal  as  am  Infant  Food. 

INFINT  HEAUH’’sent  free. 


CO  AA.00  for  CORRECT 
^JL\J\J—  ANSWERS ! 

iost  Unique  Contest  of  the  Age  —  $200.00  Paid  for 
Correct  Lists  made  by  Suppiying  iissing  Letters  in 
Pieces  of  Dashes  —  No  Lottery  —  Popuiar  Pian  of 
Education  —  Read  Aii  the  Particuiars. 

In  the  United  States  four  times  as  much  monev  Is  expended  for  education  as  for  the 
military.  Brain  is  better  than  brawn.  By  our  edncational  facilities  we  have  become  a  in^t 
nation.  We,  the  publishers  of  Woman’s  World  and  Jenness  miller  montlily.  ^ve 
done  much  toward  the  cause  of  education  in  many  ways,  but  now  we  offer  yon  an  oppo«unlty  to 
display  your  knowledge  and  receive  most  generous  payment  for  a  little  stadi^  The 


receiving  more  money  from  advertisers  of  soaps,  pianos,  medicines,  books,  baking  Mwders. 
jewelry,  etc.,  we  shall  add  950)000  a  year  to  onr  income,  and  with  this  mathematical  dedne- 
tion  before  us,  we  have  decided  to  operate  this  most  remarkable  “  missing  letters  ’  contest. 

HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  ARE  TO  DO. 

There  are  thirty  words  in  this  schedule,  from  each  of  which  letters  have  been  omitt^ 
and  their  places  have  b^n  supplied  by  dashes.  To  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  and  get  the 
names  properly  yon  must  have  some  knowledge  of  geography  and  history.  We  want  you  to 
spell  out  as  many  words  as  you  can,  then  send  to  os  with  SS5  cents  to  pay  for  a  three  montM 
subscription  to  Woman’s  Would.  Uor  correct  lists  we  shall  give  $*00,00  in  cwh. 
If  more  than  one  person  sends  a  full,  correct  list,  the  money  will  be  awarded  to  the  fifty  beet  lists 
in  appearance.  Also,  if  your  list  contains  twenty  or  more  correct  words,  we  shall  send  you  a 
beautiful  Rgerla  Diamond  Scarf  Pin  (for  lady  or  gentleman),  the  regular  price  of  which  is 


PRIZES  WILL  RE  SEHT  PROMPTLY. 

Prlaes  will  he  honestly  awarded  and  promptly  sent.  We  publish  the  list  of  words  to 
be  studied  out.  In  malting  your  list  of  answers,  be  sure  to  give  the  number  of  each  word : 

I-  -  R  A  -  I  -  B  -  8  M  -  -  R  A  noted  ruler. 

2.  -  -  I  -  I  -  Name  Of  ttela^t  body  _  _  Q  J  Q  _  |  _  Another  noted  rnloK 

3-IIII“D - E - A  —  E - ^  P~R“U“A“  country  of  Enropes 


—  - 0  ~  A  large  river. 

T_  ■  _  _  Q  Well  known  river  of 
**  ®  Europe. 

_ All  —  A  —  1’’ 

*1  "  K  Southern  States. 

B - X  Canada. 

11  —  $  —  1  —  A  Noted  for  display  of 

n  n  n  ft  water. 

_C _ C _ C_  One  of  the  United 

C  C  C  SUtes. 

—  X  “  R  I  “  A  city  of  Spain. 

H_  If  —  —  A  A  city  on  a  well  known 
■  **  island. 

8_  II  _  C  _  A  well  known  old  fort 
“  "  of  the  United  States. 

6__Q_1  Greatest fortiflea- 

II  L  n  tion  in  the  world. 

8  —  A~LE“  ^  great  explorer. 

C_|  _C _ |_  One  of  the  Uni- 

•  ^  ^  ■  ted  States. 


19-  A  -  8  T  -  A  -  I  -  Wg  Island- 

20  M— — IN  —  F  —  Name  of  the  most 
•  H*  I  t  prominent  American 

21.  y - X~  One  of  the  United  States. 

22  1_C D N  Once  President  of 

-  *  r  n  n  the  United  SUtes. 

23.  —  B - B  A  large  lake.  - 

24.  E~E“8~M  A  noted  poet. 

25.  C  -  R  -  A  ^ 

26.  B  *~At - 0  A  large  island. 

27.  W-M— 8  W-R-D 

28.  B-H-I-G  An*. 

*9-A-L-N-|-  An  ocean. 

30.  M-D-G-8-A  - 


In  sending  your  list  of  words,  mention  whether  yon  want  prize  money  sentiby 
bank  draft,  money  order  or  registered  mail;  we  will  send  any  way  that  vnnners  require.  The 
Egcrla  Diamond  is  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  Beal  Diamond  of  large  size.  Wedefy  experts 
to  distinguish  it  from  real  except  by  microscopic  test.  In  every  respect  it  serves  the  purpose  of 


warranted  to  wear  forever.  This 
you  do  not  need  it  yourself.  At  present  onr  so 
when  your  set  of  answers  comes  in,  we  s 
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A  ••mrkf  f  ■•’c  absolutely  pure,  snowwhlte  floating  Soap. 

r\riliuur  o  TV  lll  IC  Pq,. toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 

A  t-’c  I  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 

Armour  S  uaunury  household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

At*mrkii<**c  Drkcc««m  _  A  marvel  of  cheapness.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 
Armour  t'O^SjUm-  g^ap  at  a  price  to  fit  any  purse. 

Armour’s  Kitchen 

f^o|»|r|<||T__A[Soap  of  wonderful  cleansing  and  last- 
Armour  ITlOlllCU  VJCrman— Ing  properties.  A  good  old  fashioned 

soap. 

Armour’s  Washing 

quick-acting,  labor-saving  **clean- 
sers.” 

¥¥¥¥¥^ 

THM  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS,  -  -  -  -  CHICAGO, 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Proprietors. 


compost,  which  makes  them  as  smooth  as  a  par¬ 
lor  floor ;  much  to  the  joy  of  bicyclers.  It  also 
has  a  goodly  number  of  churches  and  many  ex¬ 
cellent  people.  Presbyterians  got  a  good  grip  of 
Peoria  at  an  early  day  and  have  never  let  go. 
There  are  now  here  eight  Presbyterian  Churches, 
including  one  German  and  one  mission  church, 
but  all  I  believe,  self-supporting.  The  First 
Church  has  over  400  members,  and  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  bouse  of  worship,  with  room  in 
it  for  more.  Its  pastor  is  a  very  bright  black- 
eyed  young  man,  the  Rev.  Chauncey  T.  Edwards 
who  inherits  the  mantle  of  his  father,  who  was 
once  pastor  of  this  same  church  for  nineteen 
years.  The  Second  Church  has  the  handsomest 
exterior  of  any  church  building  in  the  city.  Its 
former  honored  and  beloved  pastor  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  Rev.  Thomas  X.  Orr,  D.D.,  who 
is  now  on  the  retired  list  (on  account  of  failing 
health),  but  doing  good  service  in  helping  city 
pastors  whose  hands  are  over  full.  Hie  home  is 
now  in  the  quiet  “Quaker  City’’  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  is  very  pleasantly  spending  the 
evening  of  his  days  after  a  well  spent  and  useful 
life.  His  place  is  very  ably  fllled  by  a  much 
younger  man  from  the  old  “Keystone  State.’’ 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Moore.  D.D. ,  who  is  a  fine 
speaker  and  preacher.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
Are  in  him.  too,  owing  perhaps  to  the  color  of 
his  hair.  When  he  was  a  little  fellow,  the  boys 
used  to  call  him  “Sorrel  Top,’’  but  he  took  it 
all  in  good  part.  His  church  now  has  250 
members. 

The  Third  or  Grace  Church  has  about  .’lOO 
members,  and  its  former  pastor  was  the  very 
successful  evangelist,  the  Rev.  Edgar  L.  Will¬ 
iams.  Its  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  W.  S.  P. 
Cochran,  D.D.,  who  has  a  good  congregation 
in  a  very  pleasant  part  of  the  city  and  is  doing 
excellent  work.  Calvary  Church  has  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Christy  Brown  in  its  pulpit,  where  ne 
has  worked  with  might  and  main  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  has  gathered  a  church  of  360 
members,  and  a  royal  wide  awake  Sabbath- 
school.  He  does  not  make  the  mistake  to  think 
that  he  must  convert  all  the  old  folks  first  before 
he  reaches  out  after  the  young.  Bethel  Church 
has  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Whorrall  for  its  pastor 
and  about  130  members.  He  has  been  with 
them  five  years.  Westminster  Church  was  organ¬ 
ized  this  year  with  Rev.  William  Parsons  for  its 
shepherd.  Arcadia  Avenue  Church  organized 
this  year  by  Rev.  John  Benson,  is  growing  as 
that  part  of  the  ci^  is.  The  German  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  Rev.  William  W.  Dickoff  for 
its  pastor  and  though  the  membership  is  small, 
it  is  doing  solid  work  among  the  sturdy  Ger 
mans.  So  you  see  Presbyterians  ^et  their  full 
share  in  this  field.  The  Congregational ists  have 
several  churches  here  and  the  First,  which  is 
the  largest  and  most  wealthy,  has  just  dismissed 
at  his  own  request,  a  very  brilliant  man.  Rev. 
Casper  Hyatt,  who  had  so  loud  a  call  from  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Congregational  Church  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  that  he  could  not  resist  and  has  lately  gone 
to  it  after  four  years  of  very  successful  service 
here.  The  pulpit  of  Peoria  is  row  manned  by 
young  men,  full  of  energy,  like  the  city  itself, 
and  they  laugh  at  the  “dead  line’’  these  many 
years  to  come. 

The  Catholics  also  have  a  strong  hold  here 
and  a  fine  Cathedral.  Bishop  Spalding  who 
made  quite  a  stir  by  the  strong  ultra  ground  he 
took  on  the  public  school  question  in  regard  to 
taxation  a  few  years  ago,  resides  here  and  admin¬ 
isters  ably  the  clerical  affairs  of  a  large  diocese. 
The  public  schools  of  Peoria  are  not  excelled  in 
the  State.  Professor  Newton  C.  Dougherty  has 
just  entered  upon  his  twentieth  year  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  city  schools,  and  has  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers.  The  school  board  here  have 
good  sense  and  show  it.  When  they  get  good 
teachers  they  keep  them  as  long  as  they  can. 
Politics  and  favoritism  have  no  place  here  in 
the  public  schools.  Any  city  might  be  proud 
of  the  High  School  with  its  splendid  corps  of 
teachers  and  its  six  hundred  pupils. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Reynolds,  the  widely  known  and  most  success 
ful  Sabbath  school  worker,  gave  this  community 
a  shock,  indeed.  One  week  before,  he  seemed 
in  perfect  health  and  adJressed  a  large  audience 
here  a  short  time  before  going  to  Louisville 
where  he  died  literally  in  harness.  From  one 
ocean  to  the  other  and  from  the  lakes  and  beyond 
to  the  gulf,  his  eloquent  voice  has  been  heard 
hundreds  of  times,  and  his  genial  personality 
will  long  be  remembered.  Although  sixty  eight 
years  old,  he  died  before  his  time,  and  who  shall 
take  the  place  he  has  made  so  difficult  to  fill. 
Nowhere  will  he  be  missed  quite  so  much  as 
here.  But  let  us  rejoice  that  the  good  men  do 
lives  after  them.  Henry  M.  Pomeroy. 
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The  Modern  STOVE  POLISH. 


Prodaces  a  JET  BLACK  enamel  gloss.  Dustless,  Odorless,  Labor 
Saving.  5  and  1 0  cent  boxes.  >  Try  It  on  your  Cycle  rhain, 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


BBMIT  910.00 
B  ORDBR. 


N.  Y. 


of  Buffalo;  bare  visited  tLelr 
that  they  are  fuU  value.  1  be 
rellablt. — Ths  SoangelM  Jf.T, 


Quina-Laroche 


Poseeues  in  tbehii^est  degree  the  en¬ 
tire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ha- 
laria,Poomaas  of  the  Blood,  Gen¬ 
eral  DebiUty  and  Wastint  Dis¬ 
eases  i  Increases  the  Apiietite. 
Strengthens  the  Nervesand builds 
up  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  Rational  Prize  of 

OO  Francs 

_ at  Paris 

Partst  M  Km  DrtMl 
B.  POUOERA  R  CO.S 

K.  WUUaa  tt,  Mtm  TmL 


ftMMTItfC  miE  IXAMIHATIO!!  of  aUourWktehM, 
eatff  rofoM  to  ooeopi  ood  rotaro 

mistV  ^  oxpODsa  if  not  •qool  in  ottry 

piTS  IR  respect  to  whot  we  cleiin  them  to  be.  Ho 
UOtCS  other  house  in  the  world  can  sell  ee 
SIZE  cheaply  as  we  ean.  The  ease  of  watch  ad¬ 
vertised  to-day  it  beaetlfalty  enfraved* 
heavily  14  K.  teM  plated,  hantinf .  stem 
windandset.  Wll  I  Uat  a  lifetime,  leve- 
aseat  is  one  of  the  best  made  and  fally 
eaaraateed,  and  the  watch  looks  tike  a 
dennlne  940  ^119  Wmteh, 
We  send  it  by  Kipress.  C.O.D..  to  anyone, 
and  if  aatisfaetory.  you  pay  afent  99.4ft 
and  express  charges,  otherwise  return  it. 
-  If  aiwnez  ta  aent  with  MNler  we  pay 
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ARCHITECT, 
Minneapolis, 
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The  Modern 
Reader’s  Bible 

EDITED  BY 

Dr.  RICHARD  Q.  MOULTON, 

University  of  ChlcaKo. 

Single  vols.,  cloth,  50  cts  each;  leather,  60  cts.  each. 


“The  low  price  of  the  little  volumes  puts  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  households,  and  1  look  for  a  large  increase 
of  interest  in  the  Bible,  fora  much  better  under¬ 
standing  of  its  general  spirit  and  teaching,  and 
specially  for  an  increased  appreciation  of  its 
inspirational  power,  from  the  publication  of  the 
Modern  Reader’s  Bible.’’ 

Lyman  Abbott, 

Editor-in  Chief  of  The  Outlook. 

The  fifteen  volumes  now  ready  include  all  of  the  Old 
Testament  except  the  P-alms,  which  will  appear  In  two 
volumes  before  the  holidays. 

Send  for  a  new  circular  announcini;  the  volumes  in 
preparation  of  the  Sew  Tentament  Series. 

Additional  Volume  of 

Modern  Reader’s  Bible. 


Just  Ready. 


Select  Masterpieces 
Of  Biblical  Literature. 

This  is  not  a  mere  book  of  extracts:  it  contains  only 
complete  or  almost  independent  literary  compositions, 
arranged  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  i^peared  in 
the  various  volumes  of  the  Modem  Reader’s  Bible.  The 
election  Is  made,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  literary 
beauty,  but  also  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  several 
varieties  of  literary  form,  many  of  them  unfamiliar,  iu 
which  the  books  of  Scripture  are  cast.  Explanatory 
notes  are  added. 

The  volume  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  or  of 
reading  circles  desiring  an  introduction  totheBioleon 
its  literary  side. 

The  Social  Teaching 
of  Jesus. 

AX  ESSAY  IS  CHRIST  I  AX  SOCIOLOGY. 

By  SHAILER  MATHEWS, 

Testament  Hist'  ryand  Interpretation 
University  of  Chicago. 

i2mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50.  ict 

rv  ,,  ,  A  clear  and  forcible  essay  on  Christ’s 

rne  Uutlook.  attitude  toward  society.  .  ,  .  Such 
a  study  is  sure  to  be  useful.  ' 

Re-reading  deepens  the  impres- 

sion  that  the  author  is  scholar-  The  ^ 

If  devout,  awake  to  all  modern  _  ... 

thought,  and  yet  conservative  CongregatlOnallSt. 
and  pre-eminently  sane. 

THE  MACMILLlN  COMPANY, 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Send  your  name  and  address  so  th  t  the  new  classified 
catalogue  now  In  p  eparation  may  be  sent  you  so  soon 
as  it  is  ready. 
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Mailed  postpaid  on  the  receipt  of  price. 

The  Cardiff  Estate. 

By  Julia  MacNa'r  Wright.  867  pp.  12mo,  81  50. 

“  The  auth-ir  is  well  known  as  a  wrltT  Her  style  Is  attrac¬ 
tive  and  winning.  H.r  stories  aie  invaitably  good,  ard  the 
lesiions  are  of  great  import.  This  one  has  a  lolly  purpose.”— 
y.  r.  Observer. 

Stories  for  the  New  Century. 

By  Julia  MteXair  Wright.  6  vols.  lllus.  In  a  box.  $8. 

Sir  Evelyn’s  Charge. 

By  M.  I.  Arden.  With  16  full-page  illustrations.  404 
pp.  ISmo,  81  50. 

“A  toQchtng  story.  Wlltied.  the  little  hero,  is  a  sweet  char 
acter.  We  like  th®  book.” — Presbyterian, 

Everybody’s  Business. 

By  Agnes  <ilbeme.“  40  half-tone  pictures.  311  pp. 
12m.).  $150. 

“A  sweet,  natural  story,  laid  in  an  English  village  among 
pood  every  day  people.  Some  fine  ebsraettrs  are  depicted.”— 
Christian  Obsm'er. 

For  Others;  or.  The  Golden  Rule. 

By  Charlotte  Mason.  128  pp.  16mo,  40c. 

Both  entertaining  and  profitable. 

Primeval  Revelation. 

Studies  in  Genesis  I-VIII.  By  J.  Cynddylan  Jones. 
8vo,  81.75. 

“If  any  one  Is  troubled  by  crtticUms  which  aim  at  the  redac¬ 
tion  of  Bible  troths  to  shadowy  myths,  we  advise  them  to  read 
this  book.”— Tiir  Pacific. 

The  Truth  that  Saves,  and  How  to 

Present  It.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Dickson.  B.D.. 
Ph.D.  An  admirable  help  to  Christian  work. 

The  Birth  and  Boyhood  of  Jesus. 

By  George  F.  Pentecost.  D.D.  407  pp.  8vo,  81  76. 

‘■In  a  fresh  and  Inter,  sting  way  it  brings  out  the  great  truths 
In  the  early  life  of  our  Lord.”— InfrUipm^. 

Twenty-six  Years  of  Missionary  Work 

In  China.  By  Gra.  e  Stott,  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission.  366  pp.  With  8  illostrations.  8vo.  $1.75. 
“A  most  inspliing  record  of  devoted  service  for  Christ  car¬ 
ried  on  In  the  face  of  difficulties,  opposition  and  persecution. 
Less  faithful  servants  would  have  rellnqalshed  the  task.”— 
The  Christian  (Loudon). 

Send  for  our  Ithutrated  Catalogue. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  EAST  iiM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
BOSTON,  64  Bromfield  St.  PHILADELPHIA.  I6U Chestnut  St. 
I.N'CIXNATl,  420  Elm  St.  CHI  'AGO,  119  Wabash  Ave. 

SAN  FKAXCISCO,  687  Market  St. 


Nelson’s  New  Series  of  Teachers’  Bibles 

NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS  NEW  CONCORDANCE 

NEW  HELPS  NEW  MAPS 

These  Teachers’  Bibles  contain  new  Bible  Helps,  entitled  “THE  ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE  TREASURY,  "  written  by  Leading  Scholars  in 
America  and  Great  Britain 

UPWARDS  OF  350  ILLUSTRATIONS 

of  Ancient  Monuments,  Scenes  in  Bible  Lands,  Animals,  Plants,  Antiquities, 
Coins,  etc.,  are  distributed  through  the  text  of  the  Helps 

.  .  .  “It  is  ore  of  tho-e  wonderful  ‘  helps ’  to  the  populai 
study  of  the  Bible  which  both  illuBtrates  the  tnoriuoua 
amount  of  fiuitfut,  critical  t-tudy  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  Bible  in  our  t'me,  and  gives  the  b  st  possible  a'-sniance 
that  the  r^acred  Book  h^s  gaiueil  in  weight,  importance,  and 
in  the  rever.-nt  feeling  of  the  pe  iple  for  it.  Of  all  the 
‘aids’  for  the  popular  study  of  the  Bible,  this  is 
EASILY  foremost  AND  BEST  .  .  .  The  maiktd  feature  of 
the  ‘  iTearury  ’  is  th  it  every  part  of  it  is  ue*'.  and  ihat  it 
contains  none  of  tba'  sequacious  conipilati'  n  whicn  is  ha-ed 
on  works  01  ce  in  repute,  but  which  at  1 1  e  best  rise  no  higher 
than  Elated  attempts  to  hii'  g  ati  old  thing  up  to  the  gauge 
■'f  a  new  one.  ...  'he  nunil>erof  contributors  who  h  <ve 
taken  part  in  the  work  is  thirty  eight.  They  make  a  list 
»hich  commauds  confidence  anti  challenges  admiration.” — 
The  Independent. 

For  sate  by  aU  Booksellers  at  prices  from  $  1 . 50  to  $7.00.  Write  for  a  Complete  List,  giving  Sizes  of  Type,  etc. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers 

33  East  Seventeenth  Street  (Union  Square)  _  _  _  New  York 
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Copyrip'ht  Editions  i 

"  It  Is  a  prac-  , 
tical  hand-book 
of  the  hizhest 
value  tor  Bibli¬ 
cal  study.’’  ! 

C0UIE8ATI0UUST 

HOLT  BIBLE,. 

350  lllusirationt  . 

*200.00 


GIVEN  FREE 


$200.00 

♦ 


Two  Hundred  Dollars 


IN  COLD 

DB  YDU  WANT  8Di#E  DF  IT? 


SCIIEBMERIIORN’S  TEACHERS’  AOENCT 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1855. 

8  East  14th  STaagT.  New  York. 


PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Ezceptlrnsl  facilities  tor  preparing  bo  s  to  enter  any  college 
or  bclenllfic  school.  Our  cloceneBs  to  loucti  with  Princeton 
University  is  an  additional  ndvantage  to  boys  Inteudlng  to  en¬ 
ter  tr  at  institution.  Highest  rcierences  Write  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  B.  FINE,  Head  Master,  Princeto  ,  N.  J. 


HOW  TO  CET  IT. 

Take  the  word  PKUSBVERSNCE,  and  mak*  from  It  as 
many  words  as  passible,  utlng  10  letter  more  times  in  any  one 
word  than  tnat  let'er  is  found  in  the  word  Peraeverance  For 
Instance:  Peverence,  Se've,  Hear,  Ever,  Care,  etc.  von  may 
I'Kse  these  words  in  y  'Ur  list. 

I  ?  CAREFULLY  NOTE  THIS;  Plurals,  proper  names,  proper 
adjectives,  snfiixeg  and  prefixes  (when  standing  alone),  and  or 
etgn  or  obsolete  words  not  allowed.  Words  s|>elled  allk  but 
with  different  meanings  can  be  u-ed  hut  o  ce.  Words  not  fonnd 
in  either  Webst  r'B  Ui  ahridjed  or  the  Mandaid  Dlctiouaiy 
will  not  be  cointed.  Use  only  Engl  sb  words. 

OUR  OFFER. 

For  t  e  LARGEST  LIST  of  legitimate  words  sent  ns  before 
December  it',  l-'97,  w.*  will  give  Seventy-five  Dollars  in  Gold 
For  the  next  largest  list.  Twenty- five.  For  the  1  ext.  Ten 
Dollars.  Hur  the  next  twenty,  Two  Dollars  eaco.  For  the 
next  ten,  (Ine  Dollar  each. 

To  everyone  wi.o  fcniis  us  alls',  of  words  we  will  send  them 
(wh  ther  they  win  a  prize  or  not)  a  beautitnl  plctor-  entitled 
“Chrl  t  In  the  Temple  ” 

We  make  thl  exceedingly  liberal  offer  in  order  to  Indnce 
prop  e  to  enb-crlbe  for  toe  Ukio  Gospel  News,  a  bright, 
wide  awake,  religions  psper  full  of  rich,  strong,  forceful  Gospel 
truths  P  story,  S'  rmuii  and  song,  of  Interest,  alike  to  old  ai,d 
young  It  algo  contains  valnabie  sagges  ions  to  active  Chris¬ 
tian  woikers,  helpful  iiofs  on  the  Christian  Eot'eavor  top  cs 
and  the  Sunday-school  less yn,  and  news  tr<>m  the  Misslonaiy 
fiel>l. 

No  list  of  words  acrepted  unless  accompanted  by  Twenty- 
five  Cents  for  a  three  moiiihs  subscription  to  the  Union  Gos¬ 
pel  NawSf  or,  if  you  s  ill  send  us  One  Dollar  with  y  ur  list  of 
words,  we  will  send  y  u  the  Union  Gospel  News  for  one 
s  bole  yea' and  an  entire  set  of  EIGHT  beanllfu  and  hlgnly 
finished  pictures  being  Amllco'g  F  mous  Phi  t<>graphg  of  Kell- 
gious  Subjects- reproduct Iniis  of  gone  of  the  luest  f-amous 
Paintincs  by  celebrated  at tists.  If  you  ate  already  a  snbscil 
her  and  wl<>h  to  enter  this  Woid  Contest,  you  may  either  have 
your  lime  extended,  or  order  the  paper  sent  to  a  friend. 

Do  not  write  for  further  rules  or  instructions.  Fol'ow 
directions  siven,  make  y^ur  list  and  send  in  at  on<  e.  Thia 
offer  clo-es  Dec.  lU,  1897,  thus  giving  the  prize  winners  a 
fine  opportunity  to  secure  the  prizes  before  Christmas. 

Address.... 

UNION  GOSPEL  NEWS 

Dept.  124  147  Seneca  Street,  Cleveland,  O 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 

(PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED) 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

Burlington  Route  to  Denver,  thence  via  Denver  &  R'o  Grande 
B'y  (the  -cenlc  line  of  the  wor.d)  Part’es  trave  In  Pnllman 
t.urlst  sleeping  cars  btted  with  tvery  onvenlence  which  go 
through  to  California  and  are  In  charge  of  special  ageits  of 
long  experience.  For  pat  tlcnlars  addr'  ss 

T.  A.  GRADY,  Excursion  Mgr.  C.  8.  i  Q.  R.R., 

-  —  ICAGO, 


‘211  Clark  St..  CHI 


ILL. 


A  CRUISE  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
By  the  North  German  Lloyd  8.  8.  “Aller,”  Feb.  5,  1898. 
VlsltiugOlbralrar,  Malaga.Gianada  alhaiub  a,  Algeria,  Malta, 
Cairo.  Jernaalem,  I’eyiont.  E  beaus  Convtanti  ople,  Athens, 
Ron  e.  Only  $550,  all  shore  excursions,  totels,  fees,  etc.,  In- 
clnded.  F.  C.  Clark,  111  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


EGYPT 


NILE,  HOLY  LAND.  ETC 

Select  Limited  Party  leaves  Jan.  4th, 
1898.  strictly  first  class  Fou,  teenth 
Season.  A'^dreas  Mis  H.  A.  Ckuslbv, 
Si  2  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  Is  beautifully  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  bull  lings,  fine 
gymnasium,  steam  l.'eating.  and  every  surrounding  re¬ 
fined,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  Into  such 
surroundings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study, 
references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHIEHUS  W.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  23. 

“No  better  place  10  vend  a  boy.” 


UHION  TEACHERS'  AGEHCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

Rev.  L.  U.  BASS,  I>.  D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Toronto,  t'anada  ’  New  Orleans,  La.;  New 
Yin-k,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
(TiUxigo.  lU.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Col. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Teachers'  Aokn- 
ciRs.  Salt.shurg,  Pa. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  13  and  15  West  86th  st., 
Kw  York  City.  R--opi-n» '■epteiub'-r  29th  Thorough  Eng¬ 
lish  from  K'niiei-taricu  through  College  Preparatory.  Miss 
Catherine  Aiken  s  Method  of  Cone  ntrated  Attention  in  Mind 
Tralnl’g  a  -pedal  feaiore;  also  convetsatlrnvl  French  ’.nd 
Germa  .  Home  and  Chaperntuige  for  special  students.  Kinder¬ 
garten  in  Ft  ncl)  ai.<  Kngllsh  .  e-opens  October  13th. 


OUR  OFFER  No.  1 

Only  ^7. 


'T'he  Evangelist, 
Century  Magazine, 
Century  Gallery  i  oo  Portraits, 

Send  for  List  of  Portraits. 


$3  OO 
4  OO 
7  50 


$14  50 


OUR  OFFER  No.  2 

Only  ^4 ,  ^  ^ 

The  Evangelist,  $3  OO 

Illuminated  Bible,  15  00 

Send  for  Specimen  Pages,  $  ]  8  OO 
Address 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.  EVAN6EUST, 

1 06  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


October  21,  1897. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBY  M.  FIBI.D,  D.D.,  Editor. 

TTbrmb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreigrn  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $3.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-flve  cents,  in  advance. 
Advertisino  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  ietter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  Yorkas  seamd-class  mail 
VMlter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

■Church  Erection,  -  .  .  “  “ 

Education,  -  -  -  -  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  “ 

Freedmen,  -  •-  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
■STABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Uoion  Bible  Schools  In  dest  lute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  eettlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denomlnatlnnnl  stilfe  avoided.  Work  abides. 
17711  new  schools  started  In  IhUS;  also  117  frontier  cbuiches  from 
«cboolsprev1on'‘ly established.  73  vears  of  pr-snerlty.  Aid  ai  d 
■hare  In  the  blessing.  $25,110  starts  a  new  school,  fnrnisiilng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  nil-slonary 
one  year.  You  can  have  lett'ei  s  direct  from  missionary  ypu  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  ti.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK, 
^ommonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  a'ld  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherltie  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  vA 
Chariton  St.,  near  Hudson  R  ver,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  ai  tended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  pr<  spered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  \ork, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaport  i  of  i  he  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York  ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailors' 
Maamlne.  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwbll.  Pres.;  W,  C.  Sturoes,  Treas,;  Rev. 


’FORTY  YEARS  OK  LIGHT. 

Cheerfulness  belongs  to  Christianity.  The  church 
should  bo  well  supplied  with  windows  to  admit  the  sun¬ 
light.  and  equipped  with  the  very  best  appliances  known 
to  science  for  the  artificial  light  needed  for  illumination 
at  night.  The  fixtures  shouT  l  be  placed  above  the  line 
of  vision,  doing  away  with  the  annoyance  of  a  dazzling 
glare  from  the  direct  light  in  the  eyes,  and  giving  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  house  from  ail  points,  which 
cannot  be  done  with  ordinary  chandeliers.  The  most 
modern  and  *  fficient  diffuser  of  light  is  a  refl-  ctor,  but 
there  are  differences  in  the  quality  of  refleoton.  The 
matter  of  lighting  is  of  vital  importance,  contributing 
to  the  success  of  the  evening  service,  and  it  should  be 
taken  in  hand  early,  an  exp'  rt  consulted  who  is  compe¬ 
tent  and  reliable,  and  if  the  proper  amount  is  reserved 
for  this  fund  (whi  h  is  too  often  neglectetl),  tue  fixtures 
should  odd  as  much  to  the  furiii>-hing8  of  the  church  as 
any  one  feature  of  it,.  To  those  interested  in  the  proper  | 
Ughtlng  of  their  churo  ,  a  Book  of  Light  and  other  in- 
formstion  will  he  sent  free  of  charge  on  application  to 
I.  P  Frink,  551  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


IOWA  FARM  MORTGAGKN  ALL  RIGHT. 

Messrs.  Ellsworth  &  Jones  advertised  in  all  the  papers 
of  Boston,  Mass ,  requesting  ’’a'ly  holder  of  a  defaulted 
Iowa  farm  mortgage  to  bring  it  to  them  and  they  would 
buy  it.”  That  was  a  square  and  solid  challenge  for  all 
Iowa,  and  it  was  made  in  the  chief  city  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  there  have  been  so  many  “losses  sustained 
in  Western  mortgages.”  Mr  E.  S  Ellsworth  details 
the  result  of  the  firm's  attempi  as  follows: 

“Ii  may  be  plea.sing  to  know  further  that  In  our  dis¬ 
play  advertisementsof  over  a  week  ago  in  the  bigdalll  s 
of  Boston,  we  have  failed  to  uncover  or  to  learn  of  a 
single  Iowa  farm  mortgage  in  default,  and  we  therefore 
take  it  for  granted  that  such  does  not  exist,  at  least  in 
Boston  or  this  part  of  New  England.” 


GETTYSBURG,  LUKAV,  WASHINGTON. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  through  the  pictur. 
esque  Blue  Mountains,  via  Hagerstown  and  Antietam, 
and  down  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  l.utay ;  thence  across  the  roll- 
inghillbof  Northern  Virginia  to  Washington.is  the  route 
of  this  tour— a  section  of  the  country  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  from  both  a  historic  and  a  see  iu  Btan<lpoint. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  8.00  .4. .VI.,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  13.30  P.M  ,  Saturday,  October  3i)d,  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  company’s  to>  rist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  seven  days.  An  experi>.nced  chaperon,  whose  especial 
charge  will  be  u  escorted  ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip 
throughout.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  all  n.  cessary 
expenses  during  the  entire  time  absent,  will  .be  sold  at 
the  extremely  low  rote  of  $37  from  New  York,  $36  from 
Trenton,  $34  from  Philadelphia,  and  proiiortionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  Itineraries  and  full  informati  >n  apply  to  ticket 
agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
address  Gen.  VV.  Bo\d,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
166  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  clemsed, 
-clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  un  II  they  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  ate  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  tha^  45,006  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  moiey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4 :30  P  M. ;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  Jrsup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Georoe  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  supt. 

Our  greatest  ne^  now  U  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
(urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dalzkll— Robinson.— Oct.  7th.  1897,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Gr  ham 
officiating,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Dalzell  and  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
Robinson. 

Moore— Jessup.— On  Thursday,  Sept  33d,  1897  at 
Aaleih.  Mount  Lebanon,  Syria,  by  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jes¬ 
sup.  D.D.,  father  of  the  bride,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup, 
D.D.,  her  uncle  Ethel  Hyde  and  Franklin  Thomas 
Moore.  M.D.,  professor  In  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
Beirut. 


■'  OvlDliAWN  OFHKTFR. 

VTOJUL'i.W  STATIC  ■  84t.  War  u  .  tc.--.  K 
0.  (1  .ffi  •«.  N(.  30  Ks,  '  23d  -i  rwit. 

Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handliooks  tree. 

J  A  R.  89  OarmlneSt.,  N.  f 

A  GENTLEMAN  desires  to  pur  base  a  work  entitled 
“The  Emotlo-  8.”  by  James  McC o^h.  Any  person 
wlsbing  to  sell  will  please  address,  with  price,  J.  B,  L  , 
Box  565!  New  York. 


A  LITERARY  ADVKRTISKIMENT. 

F.  A.  Ferris  &  Co.  are  equal  to  every  new  occasion 
with  their  advertising,  and  to  every  demand  also  loth 
a  to  quality  ai.d  (mantity,  with  their  Ferris  famous 
Hams  and  Bacon.  For  example,  wi.en  the  thought  of 
international  peace  and  arbitiation  was  filling  the  pub¬ 
lic  11  ind,  they  were  ready  with  their  picture  of  the 
“New  World,'’  suggesting  •  family  "f  nations,  with  a 
family  likeness,  and  all  united  by  l  ive  of  a  common  ob¬ 
ject.  Again,  when  our  city  let  out  Its  waist-band  and 
its  tucks,  tills  fir  issued,  as  a  forerunner  of  the  city’s 
new  glory,  ibeir  winsome  and  now  well  known  picture, 
“Greater  N“w  York  and  its  Hamlets.”  Hut  they  are 
ready  for  every  new  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope  of  public 
Interest,  and  now  that  the  literary  world  is  felicitating 
its.  If  with  ‘Scenes  from  Great  Novels”  and  “The  Idck- 
ens  People,”  ihey  delight,  us  witn  their  contribution, 
which  is  a  sweet,  remln  scence  from  the  loved  story  of 
David  I'opperfleld,  “Little  Emily's  Love  f'.r  Ham.” 

It  isimfeed  remarkable  that  their  business  so  readily 
adapts  itself  to  every  new  public  interest,  and  w-  are 
always  ready  to  say  of  the  last  illustration.  “This  is 
best."  But  sure  y  8  Uterai-y  advertisement  for  Ferris 
&  (Jo.  is  best  of  all,  for  Ham-let  is  preeminently  a  figure 
of  the  classics,  and  with  Bacon,  a  welcome  guest  at  every 
table. 

THE  BGOK  OP  THE  ROYAL  BLUE 

The  “Book  of  the  Royal  Blue.”  issued  bv  the  Passen¬ 
ger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R  ,  has 
made  its  initial  appearance  with  the  October  number, 
and  is,  undoubte  ly,  the  most  creditable  magazine  of 
its  nature  published.  Aside  from  being  a  model  exam¬ 
ple  of  modern  typography,  it  is  n  osr  Interesling  as  to  iis 
contents.  A  field  for  interesting  literature  is  cerlali  ly 
oiTered  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R  R.,  because  it  is 
tlie  oldest  railway  in  the  United  States;  is  foremost  in 
historical  prominence,  and  is  rich  in  m.<gniflceiit  scen¬ 
ery.  I  be  latter  es  ecislly  affords  an  endless  scope  for 
illustrations  and  the  magazine  has  started  on  its  ven¬ 
ture  with  h11  these  points  full  in  hand. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  by  enclosing  four  (4)  cents  in 
stamps  to  the  >  dvortising  Department,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

P«ir  Gver  Fifty  Yeam 

MRS.  WINSLOW’S  SooTBi.NG  SvHUP  has  hcsn  Q«ed  lorovet 
Ofiy  years  by  mlllloDi.  of  mothere  for  their  children  whlk 
teetblDK  with  perfect  vuccess.  It  soothes  the  chill,  softeat 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cares  vvl- d  (Xillc  and  la  the  bea 
remedy  for  Ularrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  po<r  little  srUferer 
Immediately,  bold  by  Orogrlsts  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Tw enty  five  cents  a  bottle  Be  sure  and  ask  for  "Mrs.  Wlnt 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  old  and  reliable 
pub  ishing  house  of  W.  A.  Wilde  &  (!••.  of  Boat.'  n  have 
found  it  DccessHry  to  open  a  branch  office  in  Chicago  to 
transact  tbeir  Increasing  business  in  the  western  section 
of  the  country.  This  is  a  subst<ntial  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  business  of  this  popular  publishing  house. 

90 AO  foi*  high  grade  man  or  woman,  good 
Odlgtl  J  chu  cb  St  ndlug,  willing  to  lesrn  oar 

bastners;  then  to  act  as  Msi  ager  and  State  t'oriespoLdent. 
Enclose  self-addressed  envelope  to 

A.  P.  T.  ElDFK,  Manager, 

278  tlicaiGAN  Ava.,  Chicago,  III. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers.  New  York:  Celebrated 
Trials;  Henry  Laaren  Clinton.  $2  50. - The  Per¬ 
sonal  ICquation;  Harry  Thurston  Peck.  $1.50. - 

Outlines  iu  Local  Color;  Brander  Matthews.  $1.50, 

- Ars  Recte  Vivendi.  Being  Essays  Contributed 

to  “The  Easy  Chair”;  George  William  Curtis  $1.25. 

- Stuart  aud  Bamboo;  S.  P.  McLean  Greene. 

$125. - Alan  Raiiisford;  Ellen  Douulas  Deland. 

$1.25. - John  l,eightoD,  Jr.;  Katrina  Trask.  $125. 

- Paste  Jewels.  Being  Seven  Tales  of  Domestic 

Woe;  Johu  Kendrick  Bangs.  $1.00. 

Tke  Macmillan  Company.  New  York:  A  Forest 
Orchid  and  Other  Stories;  Ella  Higginsou.  $1.50. 
- The  Modern  Reader’s  Bible.  Select  Master¬ 
pieces  of  Biblical  Literature.  Edited  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
Ph.  1..  50  cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Heroes  of  the 
Nations.  Hob,  rt  B.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confeder- 
Mcy.  1807-1870;  Henry  A.  White,  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  D.D. 
$1.50. — -The  Fail  of  the  Sparrow;  M.  C  Balfour. 
$1.00. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  New  York:  The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  M.tbel;  Rafford  Pyke.  It  75. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  New  York:  Berquin. 
A  Drama  in  Five  Acts;  Elizibetb  G.  Crane  11.00. 

Fleming  H.  Bf.vell  Company,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Toronto:  The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God; 
Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  M.A.  $1  50  - On  the  In¬ 

dian  Trail.  St'  ries  of  Missionaiw  Work  among  the 
Cree  ai  d  Saulteaiix  Indians;  Egerton  R  Young. 

$1.00. - The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  Kn^and  and 

their  Puritan  Successors:  John  Brown,  D.D.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  A  E.  Dunuing,  D.D.  $2.50. 

- In  the  Path  of  Light  Around  the  World.  A 

Missionary  Tour;  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stacy.  $2  00. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company,  New  York: 
What  Ik  Worth  While  Series:  Ships  and  Havens; 
Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke  D.D.  35  cents. —  Of  Inter¬ 
course  with  God.  From  the  French  of  J.  B.  Saint- 
Jiire,  with  Introduction  by  Rev.  Andrew  Murray. 

35  cents. - Heavenly  Recognition;  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 

'I'aliiiage  35  cents. - Self-Culture;  Rev.  William 

Ellery  Cbannirg,  D.D.  35  cents. - By  the  Still 

Watets;  Rev.  .l!  R.  Miller,  D.  D.  35  cents. - The 

('hrivt-Filled  Life;  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D. 
35  cents.  —  Giving  What  We  Have;  Anne  Robert¬ 
son  Bro  vn  Lindsay,  Ph.D.  35  cents - True  Wo¬ 

manhood;  Rev  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.  35  cents. 

- Wherefore,  O  God  ? ;  Rev.  Charles  Herbert.  35 

cents. - The  Soul’s  Quest  after  God;  Rev.  Lyman 

Abbott,  D.D.  35  cenis. - Tanglewood  Tales  for 

Girls  and  Boys;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  75  cents. 

WiLBUii  B.  Ketcham,  New  York:  Ideals  of 

StreiigtQ;  John  W’aison.  50  cents - Plain  Living 

and  High  Thinking  A  New  Year  Homily;  Theo¬ 
dore  T.  .Munger.  50  cents. 

The  Vib  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia: 
Self  and  Sex  Senes:  What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to 

Know;  Mrs.  Mary  Wood- Allen,  M  D  $1.00 - iV el- 

come  Series:  .iov.  Rest,  and  Faith;  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond,  F.R.S.E.,  F  G.S.  15  cents. - A  Vision  of 

the  Future;  F.  B.  .Vleyer,  B.A.  15  cents. 

Frederick  A  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  The 
Charm  aud  Other  Drawing-Room  Plays;  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  I^aut  and  Walter  H.  Pollock.  $1.(10. 

John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York:  The  Empha¬ 
sized  New  Testament.  A  New  Translation;  Joseph 
Bryant  Rotherham.  $2  50. 

American  Baptist  Publication  S<x:iety,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  The  Biptist  Principle  in  Application  to 
Baptism  and  the  Loni’s  Suiyier;  William  Cleaver 

Wilkiusun,  D.D.  $1.25. - Ilarmonyof  the  Acts  of 

the  Apostles:  George  W.  Clark,  D.D.  $1.25. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston;  Physical  Experi¬ 
ments.  A  Manual  and  Note  Book;  Alfred  P.  Gage, 

Ph.D.  45  cents. - Stories  of  Insect  Life;  Clarence 

Moores  Weed.  30  cents. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  The  Southern  Workman; 
Chretien  Evang^lique. 

For  October:  Nineteenth  Century;  G<x»d  House¬ 
keeping;  The  Inland;  The  Open  Church;  The 
.Wissiona^  Herald;  The  Spirit  of  Missions;  The 


nal;  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Wo¬ 
men — Jane  Austen;  .Mouthy  Record  of  the  Five 
Points  House  of  Industry;  The  Land  of  Sunshine; 
Our  Dumb  Animals;  The  Quiver;  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture;  Record  of  Christian  Work;  The  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary;  The  Writer;  The  Peculiar  People. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Other  Side.  A  Review  of  the  Trial  of  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.;  S.  A.  Farrand,  Ph.D. 

A  Handbook  on  the  AuDexation  of  Hawaii;  Lor- 
riu  A.  Thiirston. 

DRUNKENNESS  IS  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Book  of  PartlcnUrs  bow  to  enre  “Drunken 
ness  or  ths  Lliiuor  Habit”  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient.  Address 

Dr.  J.  W.  Haincs,  Na  439  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Any  investor  can  obtain  full  Information  from  any 
Banker  in  Duluth  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  adver¬ 
tised  In  this  paper  under  the  title  of  “A  Safe  Investment.'* 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


•  NEW  YORK. 

Bkooklym. — The  Lafayette  Avenue  Church 
has  a  Young  Men’s  Ijeague,  which  works  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members  in  all  practicable  and 
common  sense  ways.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  season,  (held  early  in  the  month, )  there  was 
a  large  attendance,  Mr.  Russell,  the  president  in 
the  chair.  He  said,  among  other  things:  “The 
attendance  this  evening  encourages  one  in  the 
belief  that  the  organization  will  have  a  most 
successful  season,  and  that  the  great  benefit  to 
be  acquired  by  association  in  literary  work  will 
redound  to  every  earnest  worker.  1  be  success 
of  last  year  was  not  due  to  the  effort  of  any  one 
person,  but  to  the  harmonious  support  accorded 
to  the  organization  by  each  individual  member. 
Evrey  man  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  League  was  meant  fur  him,  and  that  from  it 
he  would  acquire  some  benefit.  With  this  pre¬ 
vailing  idea  considerable  progress  was  attained, 
and  the  work  of  improvement  among  young  men 
became  more  firmly  established  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  League  to  create 
opportunity,  and  young  men  were  invited  to 
suggest  in  what  way  the  League  could  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them  individually.  It  was  like  tbe  old 
story  of  Mohammed  and  the  mountain.  So  with 
men ;  if  tbe  opportunities  did  not  come  to  them 
they  should  go  to  the  opportunities.  Search  for 
them,  and  when  found,  take  every  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.’’  Presideat  Russell  introduced 
the  pastor.  Rev.  David  Gr^g,  (who  bad  just  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation  abroad),  as  the  speaker 
of  the  evening.  Dr.  Gregg  responded  and  said 
that  the  advantages  to  be  acquired  throughout 
the  world  by  young  men  were  never  greater  than 
now.  Competition  was  stronger,  however,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  higher  educational  standard 
became  greater  as  well.  Young  men  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance  if  they  would  keep  pace  with 
tbe  times.  Then,  again,  tbe  young  women  of 
America  were  reaching  a  higher  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  and  effect¬ 
ing  the  happy  upbuilding  of  the  home  should 
cause  young  men  to  use  every  effort  to  improve 
their  opportunities.  The  success  of  every  man 
was  dua  to  the  taking  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  offered.  ’’ 

Brooklyn. — The  Directory  of  the  Classon 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  which  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Burrell  is  the  efficient  pastor,  is  notable 
in  this,  that  it  gives  the  names  of  communi¬ 
cants,  (marked  “c’’)  and  also  members  of  the 
congregation,  all  set  down  in  alphabetical  order, 
with  their  street  and  number  designations. 
Church  registers  have  been  sent  us  from  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  which  included  a  careful 
enumeration  of  the  families  in  habitual  attend 
ance.  and  tbe  increase  or  falling  off  of  their 
number,  but  so  far  as  we  recall,  there  was  no 
naming  of  individuals  not  communicants,  as 
adherents  of  the  Church.  Our  Church  statistics 
are  doubtless  susceptible  of  improvement  even 
yet,  and  perhaps  in  the  direction  here  attempted 
by  Pastor  Burrell. 

Katorah. — Memorial  Service  for  Mrs.  John 
H.  Eastman. — On  the  evening  of  October  3d, 
there  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Katorah,  New  York,  a  service  in  memory  of 
Lucy  King,  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  John  H.  Eastman, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania.  For  fifteen  years  Mrs. 
Eastman  devoted  to  the  church  in  Katorah  all 
the  effectiveness  of  a  generous  life  and  of  a 
richly  endowed  nature.  She  filled  and  graced 
the  arduous  and  difficult  position  of  a  pastor’s 
wife.  Besides,  there  was  no  enterprise  which 
had  in  view  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  the  village  which  did  not  enlist  her  sympa¬ 
thetic  cooperation.  Tbe  Session  of  the  Katorah 
Church  voted  to  devote  the  hour  of  evening 
worship  to  her  memory,  thinking  that  some 
quiet  though  public  memorial  were  fitting.  It 
was,  tbererore,  a  matter  of  no  small  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  the  Methodist  Society  on  their  own 
initiative  omitted  their  service  and  joined  in 
honoring  her  memory,  and  testifying  to  the 
wide  helpfulness  of  her  life.  Elders  Dr.  J. 
Francis  Chapman  and  Joseph  Barrett,  tbe  Rev. 
D.  H.  Hanaburgh,  pastor  of  tbe  Metb^ist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  the  pastor  participated  in  the 
service.  Tbe  occasion  was  one  of  solemn  joy ; 
solemn  with  the  sense  of  bereavement,  joyous 
because  she  was  one  of  the  helpful  ones  that 
overcome,  to  whom  God  giveth  the  Morning  Star  I 

Utica.— The  Olivet  Presbyterian  Churcb,  tbe 
Rev.  John  C.  Ball  pastor,  has  issued  a  well 
arranged  Directory,  its  date  being  July  1st, 
1897.  There  is  doubtless  some  practical  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  tbe  “Annual  Statement’’  made 
up  to  this  date,  when  the  summer  vacation  im¬ 


mediately  follows.  Later  on,  when  all  tbe  breth¬ 
ren  “puli  themselves  together,’’  about  the  time 
of  Rallying  Day,  it  is  for  a  new  campaign  which 
has  the  advanta^  of  a  distinct  and  simultane¬ 
ous  beginning.  The  list  of  church  members  is 
arranged  in  tbe  usual  alphabet  way,  but  with 
the  year  designated  (just  before  the  name,  and 
with  two  figures, )  when  tbe  relation  with  this 
church  began.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
attention  to  members  of  long  standing.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  roll  of  present  members,  there  is  a  short 
list  of  “Non-resident  Members,’’  and  following 
that  comes  a  record  of  “Letters  Given  during 
tbe  Year.’’  the  church  being  fully  designated  to 
which  these  departing  brethren  have  been 
accredited.  But  one  death  is  recorded,  that  of 
Mrs.  William  Kemp.  A  list  of  new  members 
will  be  printed  on  January  1st,  18^.  The  (.even 
Elders  of  this  churcb  are  chosen  on  the  rotary 
method,  and  are  the  following  named :  Timothy 


Parker,  Clerk,  James  Shatler,  Griffith  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  George  N.  Mitchell,  William  J.  Fralick, 
Griffith  E.  Williams.  David  Horton.  Tbe  Olivet 
Church  was  organized  April  26th,  1887,  and  it 
has  therefore  entered  upon  the  eleventh  year  of 
its  worthy  history. 

Gowanda. — Sabbath,  October  lOtb.  was  a  red 
letter  day  in  tbe  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Gowanda,  New  York.  When  tho 
resent  pastor  came  here  nearly  two  years  ago, 
e  found  a  churcb  without  a  session  or  a  malo 
member.  Four  were  added  by  letter  tbe  first 
year,  and  at  our  communion  at  tbe  beginning  of 
summer,  fourteen  united  by  profession  cf  faith, 
three  of  whom  were  men.  October  lOtb  three 
Elders  were  ordained  and  installed,  and  four 
additional  members  were  added  to  the  church. 
Tbe  communion  which  followed  was  a  feast  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving.  The  Sabbath -school  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  tbe  Young  Peoples* 
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The  Great  Jackson  Series 

Begun  with  November  number,  will  continue 
through  several  months,  and  will  cover  the  entire 
career  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Among  the  contrib¬ 
utors  are  Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee  :  Colo¬ 
nel  Andrew  Jackson,  grandson  of  the  General ; 
Captain  John  Allison,  of  Tennes-«ee ;  Hon.  A. 
Oakey  Hall,  Captain  John  M.  Tobin  and  others. 
Profusely  illustrated  with  old  and  rare  portraits 
of  **01d  Hickory*  and  prominent  people  of  his 
time. 

College  Articles. — Two  more  papers  in 

the  very  successful  articles  on  '^American  Uni* 
versities  and  Colleges,’*  which  began  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1896.  These  will  treat  of  Harvard  and 
Princeton,  with  portraits,  groups,  etc. 

Short  Stories. — Many  excellent  stories 
have  been  secured  for  publication  in  the  Popular 
Monthly.  A  glance  at  tbe  Christmas  number, 
with  stories  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Amelia  E. 
Barr  and  Margaret  E.  Sang-ter,  will  indicate 
tbe  improvement  in  the  line  of  fiction. 

A  New  Serial  Story  will  follow  “  The 

Catspaw,”  which  will  end  shortly. 


Religious  Denominations 

A  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  religious  denom¬ 
inations  in  America.  First  paper  on  **  Tbe  Bap¬ 
tists,”  by  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  LL.D.,  Sec’y  Am. 
Baptist  Mission  Societ)r.  Other  ^pers  on  the 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians  and  Catholics,  written  by  some  one 
prominently  identified  with  each  sect. 

Articles  of  TraveL  —  This  magazine 

will  continue  its  articles  on  interesting  out-of-the- 
way  places,  liberally  illustrated  from  original 
sketches  and  photographs. 

For  the  Boys  and  Girls  each  month  are 

devoted  several  page,  to  short  stories,  practical 
articles  and  pictures  for  younger  members  of  the 
family.  Contributions  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr., 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  Sophie  Swett  and  other 
well-known  juvenile  writers. 

The  Evanseilst . price  $3  00  and 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly,  3  00 

Both,  I  year,  (to  new  subscribers)  <4.60 


Additional  to  the  features  mentioned  there  will  be 
many  striking  and  original  illustrated  articles  .  .  . 

SPECXAIi. — Mention  this  publication,  and  a  Specimen  Copy  of  the  modern  Frank  Leslie’s 
Popular  Monthly,  with  Illustrated  Premium  List,  sent  for  10c.;  with  Beautiful  Colored  Aft 
Plate  (12  X  36  inches),  “A  Yard  of  Pansies”  or  “A  Yard  of  Puppies,”  ZOc.,  stamps  or  coin. 
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Silk. 


Taffetas  Silk,— in  the  iashionable  plaid 
weaves,  a  large  number  ot  novel  and  ex¬ 
clusive  *'  plaid  ’*  designs.  Fancy  Silks  in 
novel  patterns,  showing  the  new  harmo¬ 
nies  ot  color  lor  the  season. 

Black  Satin  Duchessc. 

These  fabrics  are  suitable  for  separate  blouse 
bodices  or  skirts.— the  varieties  of  color  and 
desiico  render  them  sniiabie  for  any  costume. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Tneuty-tbird  Street, 
Broadway  and  1 1th  Street, 

New  York. 


Society  which  was  but  a  name  a  year  and  a  half 
MO,  is  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
lAe  attendance  last  spring  areragtd  over  sixty, 
every  one  attending  the  evening  service.  A 
Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  been 
organized.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  we 
yet  rejoice  in  what  the  Lord  has  already  wrought 
for  us.  The  church  has  a  session  now,  the  tirst 
in  flve  years. 

Corning. — The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Niles. — 
The  death  on  the  eleventh  day  of  September, 
1897,  at  Trumansburg,  New  York,  of  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Niles,  D.D.,  who  for  about  thirteen 
years  prior  to  April  1st,  1872,  was  the  beloved 
pastor  of  this  church,  and  during  whose  minis¬ 
try  this  church  had  great  temporal  and  spiritual 
prosperity,  brings  to  us,  though  separated  for 
more  than  twenty  live  years  such  a  sense  of  loss 
that  we  make  and  record  this  Minute.  The 
Record : 

1.  That  the  church  building  was  erected  and 
completed. 

2.  That  he  organized  the  first  Young  People’s 
Association  for  training  Young  Christians,  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

3.  That  Sabbath  school  work  and  methods 
were  subjects  of  his  especial  study,  labor,  and 
prayer,  and  through  him  in  this  church  and  the 
church  at  large,  were  greatly  advanced  in  effi¬ 
ciency. 

4.  That  the  church  prayer  meetings  were 
marked  during  all  his  ministry,  by  large  attend¬ 
ance,  great  interest  and  spiritual  power. 

5.  That  the  principle  of  Christian  giving 
found  in  him  an  interesting  and  convincing 
advocate,  and  his  zeal  in  that  behalf  resulted  in 
large  gifts  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  church. 

6.  That  during  his  ministry  the  church  experi¬ 
enced  many  seasons  of  spiritual  refreshing,  and 
the  “Lord  added  many  to  the  church  of  such 
as  should  be  saved.’’ 

7.  That  he  was  a  trainer  of  missionaries. 
“The  laborer  is  at  rest  but  the  work  still  goes 
on.  ’  ’  Wherefore. 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  Session  make  this 
minute  in  its  records,  and  that  vie  extend  to 
the  bereaved  children  of  Dr.  Niles  our  prayerful 
sympathy,  yet  add  with  all  confidence  that  in 
the  last  hour,  he  could  say,  “For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  todie  is  gain.’’ 

2.  That  we  erect  in  the  church  building  a 
suitable  tablet  to  the  memory  of  him,  the 
builder. 

A.  J.  Hutton,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  Session. 

R.  F.  Rouse,  Clerk  of  Session,  pro  tern. 

Wampsvillk. — People  of  the  Wampsville  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  vicinity  were  much  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  Sunday  school  Convention  held 
there  October  8th.  The  Sunday  school  of  the 
towns  of  Oneida,  Lenox  and  Lincoln  were  nearly 
all  represented.  About  300  persons  were  present ; 
150  partook  of  the  bountiful  provision,  which 
the  ladies  of  Presbyterian  Society  faithfully 
served.  Sunday-school  work  received  worthy 
attention.  The  Convention  was  a  decided  sue 
cess ;  and  every  one  seemed  pleased.  Revs. 
Cowan  and  Babcock  of  Canastota,  Knapp  of 
Oneida  Valley,  and  George  Nicholls  of  Caraillus 
were  present,  and  took  part. 

Dexter. — Mr.  W.  A.  Roulston  has  just  been 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presl^terian 
Church  in  this  thriving  village,  by  the  ]nesby- 
tery  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
last  class  of  Auburn  Seminary.  He  has  an  ex¬ 


cellent  charge  in  this  town  of  paper  mills.  The 
father.  Rev.  A.  A.  Roulston  of  Pictou,  Canada, 
preached  a  scholarly  sermon,  and  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer.  Rev.  A.  M.  Dulles,  Modera¬ 
tor  of  Presbytery,  asked  the  constituticnal  ques¬ 
tions,  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  under 
four  heads,  viz:  personal,  prophetical,  priestly, 
and  pastoral  duties  Dr.  S.  A.  Hayt  of  Water- 
town  gave  an  excellent  charge  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  their  minister 
being  hired.  He  said,  “You  can  no  more  hire 
a  pastor  than  you  can  hire  a  wife.’’  The  neat 
church  building  was  full,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service,  the  cordial  hand  shaking  was  an 
indication  that  this  pastorate  began  under 
most  favorable  auspices,  on  October  14th,  1897. 

Gardiner.— Rev.  Edward  Niles  of  Gardiner, 
New  York,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Athens  on  the  Hudson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Brandt. — A  New  Pastor  Installed. — A  pleas¬ 
ing  and  impressive  service  was  held  in  the  Har¬ 
mony  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  13th.  It  was  the 
installation  of  the  Rev.  Frederic  H.  Watkins, 
who  has  served  the  church  for  a  year,  as  stated 
supply.  Rev.  D.  I.  Sutherland  of  Susquehanna, 
presided.  The  Rev.  R.  Kessler  of  Brandt  offered 
the  installation  prayer.  The  Rev.  John  Ken 
nedy  of  Sherman,  preached  the  sermon,  taking 
his  text  from  Hebrews  xi.  39  and  40.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Lee  of  Carbondale  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor.  And  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Crane  of  Union- 
dale  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  A  male 

auartette  and  a  solo  added  much  to  the  music  of 
le  service.  The  hearts  of  the  pastor  and  people 
were  inspired  with  de^er  love  and  more  zeal  for 
the  Master’s  work.  The  church  now  numbers 
ninety-five — twenty-four  having  been  added 
during  the  past  year.  A  growing  interest  is 
manifested  in  all  the  lines  of  church  work. 
OHIO. 

Point  Pleasant — Clermont  County,  Ohio, 
October  11th, — Editor  Evangelist, — Dear  Sir: 
Your  issue  of  the  23d  ult.,  with  Rev.  C.  G.  Fin¬ 
ney’s  portrait  and  also  Dr.  Cuyler’s  reference  to 
Rev.  T.  A.  Mills,  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind 
a  peculiar  reminiscence  of  the  two  persons  fifty 
years  ago  at  Cincinnati.  The  former  had  been 
invited  to  Cincinnati  to  preach,  and  he  preached 
on  a  Sabbath  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  John  streets,  of  which 
church  Rev.  T.  A.  Mills  was  pastor,  and  he  had 
called  a  meeting  of  the  session  to  decide  whether 
they  would  engage  Mr.  Finney  to  conduct  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  church.  They  decided 
that  it  was  not  expedient,  as  they  were  afraid 
it  would  cause  too  much  excitement,  and  so  Mr. 
Finney  left  for  Oberlin  without  doing  any  work 
in  Cincinnati.  I  was  treasurer  of  the  church  at 
the  time  and  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Mills. 
He  was  a  pure  man  and  soundly  orthodox  in  the 
creeds  of  his  church.  If  he  could  look  down 
from  Paradise  and  see  his  son  wandering  in  the 
fogB  of  the  “Fatherhood  of  God,’’  (an  unmean¬ 
ing  expression)  it  might  prove  a  slight  detri¬ 
ment  to  his  bliss.  Respectfully  yours, 

Edward  Cox. 

NEBRASKA. 

Georgetown.  —  Author  of  a  Well  Known 
Hymn. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
author  of  the  well  known  hymn,  “We  Are  One 
Day  Nearer  Home,’’  is  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Hunt,  at 
present  a  resident  of  Georgetown,  Nebraska. 
For  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Burr  Oak  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
that  town.  He  was  formerly,  and  for  ten  years, 
pastor  of  St.  Setphens’  Church,  Fortieth  and 
Powelton  avenue,  Philadelphia. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Presbytery  Central  Dakota. — The  Prince¬ 
ton  Inn. — The  Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota 
in  session  October  6th,  1897,  at  Wentworth, 
South  Dakota,  hereby  places  on  record  its  great 
sorrow  and  unqualified  disapproval  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  act  of  certain  Professors  of 
Princeton  University  in  signing  a  petition  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  what  is  known 
as  the  Princeton  Inn,  where  the  students  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  gather.  And,  further,  we  do  not 
only  thus  condemn  such  action,  but  we  believe 
it  deserves  the  severest  condemnation  of  all 
moral  and  Christian  people  The  Stated  Clerk 
of  Presbytery  is  hereby  instructed  to  spread  this 
action  on  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  and  to 
send  a  copy  to  the  President  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  and  to  the  religious  newspapers. 

G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

New  York  City. — The  oldest  German  Re¬ 
formed  congregation  in  New  York  City,  hitherto 
located  in  Norfolk  street,  recently  laid  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  of  a  new  church,  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Second  avenue  and  Sixty-eighth 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 
Hair  to  its  original  color  and 
vitality ;  prevents  baldness ; 
cures  itching  and  dandruff.: 
A  fine  hair  dressing. 

R.  P.  HALL  I  CO.,  Props.,  Nashua.  H.  H. 


street.  The  first  John  Jacob  Astor  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  this  church,  as  appears  from  its 
records. 

Finnish. — There  are  said  to  be  25,000  Finns  in 
Michigan,  of  whom  10,000  are  reported  as  re¬ 
siding  in  Houghton  county.  The  gift  of  81,0(X) 
and  six  acres  of  land  has  fixed  the  location  of 
their  educational  institution  at  West  Houghton, 
Michigan. 

Greifswald  Uniatersity. — There  are  but  forty- 
one  students  in  attendance  at  Bono,  as  against 
253  at  Greifswald.  The  former  has  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  location,  but  a  faculty  largely  nega¬ 
tive  and  critical,  whilst  the  latter  has  a  faculty 
strictly  Lutheran,  positive  and  orthodox. 

Russian  Lutherans.— Lutheran  congregations 
exist  in  ail  the  chief  cities  of  European  Russia. 
The  total  number  of  churches  is  1,150;  minis¬ 
ters,  about  500;  members,  2,000,000;  children  at 
school,  110,000. 

Berlin. — The  “Oriental  Seminary,  ’  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  is  useful,  not  only  in  preparing  young  men 
for  the  consular  service,  but  is  also  of  great  help 
to  German  missionaries  going  to  foreign  fields. 

Reformation  History. — The  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus  Publishing  House  in  Dresden  is  issuing  a 
popular  illustrated  history  of  the  Reformation, 
edited  by  Court  Chaplain  Rogge  of  Potsdam. 

Oriental  Germans. — The  German  pastors  in 
Asia  Minor  will  meet  in  conference,  this  year, 
in  Smyrna. 
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No  sense  in  doing  without 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys ;  but 
get  the  right  chimney.  The 
Index  tells. 

There’s  money  in  it. 

Writ*  Macbeth  Phtsbazsh  Ph 


The  Picture  Way 

ii  the  be«  way  to  a  diiM’a  oUad.  A  ixctty  or^stranca 
pictnre  atayi,  where  a  rerbal  deacriptioa  alip*  away. 

In  day  school  a^  Sunday  school, 
a  Stereopticoa  is  the  teacher's 
Best  effioent  ally. 

If  yon  doubt  or  are  ignarantt/ 
the  scope  of  the  inaimnient,  send 
so  centt  tar  onr  catalone  of 
slides.  Thera  are  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pictnreaque  scenes  of 
trsvel,  landscape,  history,  adven¬ 
ture,  etc.,  that  you  can  rent  at 
law  rales.  Hire  lisu  fre^ 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

fradford,  Eng.  16  Beekauui  5t.,  New  York. 
7Sr  iar^st  Sttrro^Ueen  eutfitUrt  in  the  raerld, 
Boaroui  M  BresiMf  M.  CBtcsooi  <• 
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SYNOD  OF  SOUTU  D.AKOTA. 
l%e  Syood  of  South  Dakota  met  in  Madison 
from  Thursday,  7th  inst.,  to  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  forenoon.  Jn  the  absence  of  the  Moderator, 
Rev.  G.  S.  Baskerville,  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Millett  of  Pierpont.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  some  better  than  last  year,  and 
also  at  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  Synod  • 
Rev.  George  P.  Beard  of  Whitewood  in  the 
Black  Hills,  was  elected  Moderator,  and  made 
one  of  the  best,  calling  forth  a  special  vote  of 
thanks.  Revs.  R.  A.  Rayson  of  Woonsocket  and 
C.  E.  Sharp  of  Hurley  were  elected  Temporary 
Clerks  to  assist  Permanent  Clerk,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Todd  of  Aberdeen. 

The  popular  meeting  on  the  Grst  evening  was 
in  the  interests  of  Sabbath-school  work  and  was 
presided  over  by  Synod’s  Sabbath  school  mis¬ 
sionary,  Elder  E.  H.  Grant  of  Huron.  Ad¬ 
dressee  were  by  Revs.  John  R.  Jones  of  Huron 
and  S  R.  Furguson,  the  Synodical  Sabbath- 
school  missionary  of  Iowa,  the  speakers  admira 
bly  supplementing  each  other. 

The  popular  meeting  on  the  second  evening 
— the  theme.  Foreign  Missions — was  largely  at¬ 
tended,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Butt  of  Groton  in  the 
chair.  The  address  of  Dr.  Gillespie  of  the 
Board  was  a  stirring  one.  The  annual  report  of 
the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  Synod  pre¬ 
ceded  and  afterward  came  the  address  of  Rev. 
J.  G.  Watson,  returned  missionary  from  Persia. 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

People  are  beginning  to  learn  that  CATARRH 
is  a  local  disease,  caused  by  repeated  colds  in 
the  head,  causing  enlargement  of  the  soft  bones 
of  the  nose,  thickening  and  ulceration  of  the 
lining  membrane,  with  its  constant  discharge  of 
unhealthy  mucus  and  pus;  that  every  breath  is 
tainted  before  the  air  reaches  the  lungs;  that  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  constant  hawking,  expecto¬ 
rating,  nose-bleeding,  headaches,  partial  loss  of 
hearing,  noises  in  the  head,  deafness,  impaired 
vision,  lassitude,  debility,  loss  of  rest  and  im¬ 
paired  appetite,  and  bad  breath ;  that  it  is  the 
principal  cause  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
consumption  of  the  lungs;  THAT  IT  CAN 
ONLY  BE  CURED  BY  LOCAL  TREAT¬ 
MENT;  that  the  AMERICAN  CATARRH 
CURE  is  the  only  remedy  known  that  can  cure 
the  disease;  that  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
but  the  private  prescription  of  a  physician,  who 
devoted  26  years  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
the  disease,  and  who  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  public  should  have  the  benefit  of  bis 
experience. 

AMERICAN  CATARRH  CURE. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  mailed  anywhere,  for 

$1.00. 

Prepared  by  WM.  B.  JONES,  M.D.,  8th  and 
Reed  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Women’s  report  showed  a  marked  advance. 
At  the  close  a  good  contribution  was  taaen  up 
for  Foreign  Missions.  7. 

Christian  Education  was  the  subject  on  the 
third  evening.  Rev.  W.  M.  Blackburn,  LIi.D., 
President  of  Synod’s  College  at  Pierre,  presided 
and  spoke  briefly,  followed  by  the  Moderator 
with  the  address  of  the  evening.  The  attend 
ance  was  large. 

The  popular  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  evening 
was  presided  over  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Williamson, 
D.D.,  of  Greenwood,  and  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  F.  H.  G Wynne,  D.  D.,  of  Montana,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  by 
the  Synodical  missionary.  This  was  the  most 
largely  attended  meeting  of  the  session  and  a 
contribution  was  taken  up  for  the  cause. 

The  most  impressive  meeting  of  the  session 
was  that  of  the  Young  People’s  Societies  on 
Sabbath  afternoon.  Rev.  E.  I.  Davies  of 
Brookings  presided  and  addresses  were  given  by 
Revs.  C.  H.  French  of  Scotland,  D.  M.  Butt  of 
Britton  and  C.  E.  Sharp  of  Hurley. 

The  spiritual  feasts  of  the  meeting  were  the 
half  hour  prayer  meetings  cf  each  day  and  the 
climax  of  all  in  the  Synodical  prayer  meetings 
and  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  Satur 
day  afternoon.  The  women’s  meeting  was  one 
of  the  happiest  and  best  attended ;  the  program 
was  well  carried  out,  and  reports  most  cheering. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Oliver  of  Huron  presided,  with  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cleaver  of  Huron,  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Neff  of 
Groton,  Secretaries.  Other  ladies  read  well  pre¬ 
pared  papers. 

The  business  meetings  of  Synod  revealed  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  Home  Miss’ons  and  the  office  of 
Synodcial  missionary.  The  present  incumbent 
was  unanimously  ^reelected,  but  instructed  to 
give  more  of  bis  time  to  evangelistic  work, 
under  direction  of  the  Presbj'terial  Home  Mis 
sions  Committees.  The  present^Synodical  Sab¬ 
bath  school  Missionary,  E.  H.  Grant,  was  also 
unanimously  reelected,  by  a  rising  vote. 

More  emphatic  and  efficient  support  for  Pierre 
University  was  voted  and  arranged  for,  with  a 
special  committee  to  apportion  it*  among,  and 
gather  it  from  the  churches  of  the  Synod. 

The  roll  of  ministers  of  the  Synod  had  been 
reduced  during  the  year  by  the  death  of  thee, 
viz:  Revs.  Joshua  Loughran,  stated  supply  of 
White  Lake  Church,  John  W.  Marshall  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  late  of  the  Huron  Church,  and  Daniel 
Rowland,  in  Aberdeen,  honorably  retired  by  his 
Presbytery. 

Fi-om  reports  made,  it  appeared  that  the  Synod 
has  now  one  more  church  organization,  seventy 
nine  more  church  members,  and  thirty-nine 
more  baptized  infants  than  during  the  previous 
year.  The  advance  is  more  marked,  however, 
in  the  contributions  to  beneficence  and  congre¬ 
gational  expenditures:  to  Sunday  school  work, 
six  dolllars  more  than  last  year ;  to  Board  of 
Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  twenty-five 
dollars  more;  to  Board  of  Elducation  thirty  nine 
dollars  more;  to  Ministerial  Relief,  forty  two 
dollars  more;  to  Freedmen,  eighty  six  dollars 
more;  to  Home  Missions,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  dollars  more;  to  Foreign  Missions, 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  more;  to 
miscellaneous  beneficence,  five  hundred  more; 
congregational  expenditures,  four^  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  forty  one  dollars  more.  To 
but  one  Board  less,  and  that  was  only  thirteen 
dollars  less  to  Church  Erection. 

In  regard  to  the  Princeton  Inn,  the  following 
was  adopted:  “Resolved  that  the  Synod  of 
^uth  Dakota  views  with  indignation  and  ab 
horrence  the  conduct  of  certain  Professors  in 
Princeton  University  in  signing  a  petition  for 
licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the 
Princeton  Inn,  and  thus  becoming  responsible 
for  opening  that  place  that  must  become  a  snare 
to  many  young  men  seeking  in  Princeton  an 
education,  and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  go  in 
the  way  of  sin  and  ruin.  Also,  this  Synod 
hereby  earnestly  petitions  the  General  Assembly 
to  call  upon  the  authorities  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  to  clear  themselves  of  all  responsibility 


A  PECL’LMKr  1{E>J1<  DV. 

Something  About  the  New  niacoTery  for 
raring  Uyspepsia. 

The  Rev.  F.  I.  Bell,  a  highly  esteemed  minis¬ 
ter  residin^in  Weedsportr Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  a  recent  letter  writes  as  follows:  “There  has- 
never  been  anything  that  I  have  taken  that  ha» 
relieved  the  ~  Dyspepsia  from  which  I  have 
suffered  for  ten  years  except  the  new  remedy 
called  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  ‘"Since  taking 
them  I  have  bad  no  distress  at  all  after  eating 
and  again  after  long  years  caiT  sleep  well. 
Rev.  F.  I.  Bell,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  formerly 
Idalia,  Colo. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  a  remarkable 
remedy,  not  only  because  it  is  a  certain  cure 
for  all  forms  of  indigestion,  but  because  it 
seems  to  act  as  thoroughly  in  old  chronic  casee 
of  Dyspepsia  as  well  as  in  mild  attacks  of  indi¬ 
gestion  or  biliousness.  A  person  has  dyspepsia 
simply  because  the  stomach  is  overworked,  all 
it  wants  is  a  harmless,  vegetable  remedy  tO' 
digest  the  food  and  thus  give  it  the  much 
needed  rest. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  o!  this  pecu¬ 
liar  remedy.  No  matter  how  weak  or  how  much 
disordered  the  digestion  may  be,  Stuart’s  Dys¬ 
pepsia  Tablets  will  digest  the  food  whether  the 
stomach  works  or  not.  New  life  and  energy  is 
given  not  only  to  the  stomach  but  to  every  organ 
and  nerve  in  the  body.  A  trial  of  this  splendid 
medicine  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
Dyspepsia  and  all  stomach  troubles  can  be  cured. 
The  tablets  are  prepared  by  the  Stuart  Chemi- 
oal  Co.,  of  Marshall,  Mich.,  but  so  popular  has 
the  remedy  become  that  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  can  now  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store 
at  50  cents  per  package.  Send  for  book  on  stom¬ 
ach  diseases  free. 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 

The  bent  cure  for  Cough,  Weak  Lungs.  Indlgeetiong 
Inward  Pains  and  the  Ills  of  the  Feeble  and  Aged.  Com* 
bining  the  meet  active  medicines  with  Ginger,  it  exertg 
a  curative  power  over  disease  unknown  to  other  reme* 
diesL  and  ism  fa^  the  most  revitalising.  UfMriYing  com* 
bination  ever  dis^vered.  Weak  lAinga  Kheumatismy 
Female  Debility^  and  the  distressing  ills  of  the  Btom* 
ach,  Liver,  Kidneys  and  Bowels  are  dragging  many  to 
the  grave  who  would  recover  health  bj  Its  timely  uaot 


for  this  shameful  and  un-Christian  conduct  by 
requiring  those  Professors  either  to  withdraw 
their  names  from  that  and  all  other  such  peti¬ 
tions  or  resign  their  positions  in  the  University.  ’’ 

The  facts  present^  by  Rev.  C.  H.  French 
touching  the  need  of  more  ministers  were  help¬ 
ful  and  a  surprise  to  some.  The  Board  should 
use  them. 

Madison  entertained  royally  and  was  accorded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Scotland,  and  Whitewood  each  invited  the 
Synod  to  meet  with  them  next  year.  Since  to 
accept  the  latter  would  involve  a  trip  to  the 
Black  Hills,  the  place  of  meeting  was  left  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Moderator,  Elder  J.  S.  Oliver  of 
Huron  and  Harlan  P.  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 


l>o  you  Peel  Depressed  ? 

Use  Horsfnrd's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  invigorates  the  nerves,  stimulates  digestion  and 
relieves  mental  depression.  Especially  valuable  to 
tired  brain- workers. 


A  New  Companion  Every  Week. 

Fifty-two  times  a  year  The  Youth’s  Companion  goes 
Into  the  homes  of  every  one  of  itssubecrihers.  Fifty-i  wo 
times  a  year  it  brings  to  the  fireside  the  best  thought  of 
the  best  minds  in  Europe  and  Amer'.ca.  Coming  every 
week,  there  is  a  delightful  freshness  and  tim.irness  to 
its  contents.  The  Companion  keeps  alwajs  in  tou<'h 
with  current  ev. nts.  Its  editorial  utterances  and  its 
notes  on  new  topics  of  interest  in  nature  an>i  setem  e  are 
always  abreast  of  the  times.  Fifty-two  numbers  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  contain  all  the  stories,  special 
art!'  les,  and  other  reading  already  provided  for  Com¬ 
panion  readers  daring  1898. 

Among  the  eminent  writers  for  the  new  volume  whose 
contributions  are  already  in  hand  are  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Duflerin,  i^peaker  Reed,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Senat'  r  Hoar,  Senator  Lodge,  Justin  McCarthy,  Profes¬ 
sor  Sbaler,  John  Burroughs,  Percival  Lowell,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  w.  D.  Howells.  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Captain 
Mahan  and  Lieutenant  Peary. 

Present  readers  of  The  Companion  who  renew  their 
subscriptions  and  new  subscribers  will  receive  free  a 
beautiful  gold-embossed  cale'idar,  printed  In  twelve 
colors.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  costliest  calendars 
ever  printed.  Thoee  who  subscribe  now  will  receive 
The  I'OMPANION  every  week  from  the  time  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January,  1890.  A  handsome 
illustrated  announcement  of  The  Companion’s  con¬ 
tents  for  1888  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  addres-ilng 
The  Youth’s  Companion, 

.  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  UNITED  STATES  OFFICER 

Some  Incidents  of  His  Life  and  Hardships 
in  the  Late  War. 


From  the  Gazette,  Medway,  Mass. 


The  thriving  town  of  Medway,  Mas<«.,‘han  no  more 
reputable  citizen  than  Capt.  John  P.  L.  Gran^  the 
carpenter  and  builder.  For  months  he  was  a  suf¬ 
ferer  from  wrecked  digestion,  loss  of  memory  and 
the  keenest  of  rheumatic  pains  arising  from  a  life  of 
ambitious  labor  and  arduous  exposure  as  a  U.  S. 
mail  carrier. 

A  representative  of  this  paper  called  on  Capt 
Grant  for  his  story.  He  met  the  newspaper  man 
cheerily,  and  in  his  own  honest,  simple  language, 
said: 

“I  was  born  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  Dec.  .10,  1834, 
and  when  two  years  old,  moved  with  my  i>arents  to 
Old  York,  Me.  When  16  years  old  I  was  appr.  n 
liced  to  a  promlno- 1  builder,  Samuel  f’olcord,  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade  with 
the  added  privilege  of  attending  Phillips  Actdemy, 
then  as  now  a  famous  seat  of  learning  I  gradu  rted 
from  there  aud  went  to  Portland,  Me.,  where  I 
served  two  years  with  Hon.  Wni.  G  Kimbill,  a 
n  ted  builder  of  the  time. 

‘‘I  worked  in  Ne*buryport  two  years  and  then 
established  myself  In  business  in  West  Amesbury. 
During  this  period  I  was  married  at  Charlestown. 
In  1862  I  removed  to  York  where  I  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  service  I  served  nearly  three  yetrs  partici 
pited  in  forty-three  battles,  some  of  them  the  hottest 
fights  of  the  war,  was  twice  wounded  and  for  a  time 
riisabied,  and  at  la«t  was  discharged,  at  Augusta, 
Me ,  in  1865. 

”  I  secured  and  kept  the  contract  for  carrying  the 
mails  between  York  aud  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  for 
twelve  years.  I  removed  to  Medway  iu  March,  1887, 
where  1  have  since  resided,  in  business  as  a  carpen¬ 
ter  and  builder.  I  hare  raised  a  family  of  tea  chil¬ 
dren,  and  have  now  a  family  of  six  residing  with  me. 

“  About  three  years  ago  I  wa.s  suddenly  attacked 
with  dizzy  spells,  protracted  in  durat'on  and  mure 
requent  as  the  weeks  weut  by.  With  these  attacks 


requent  as  the  weeks  weut  by.  With  these  attacks  I  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  12. 


came  incessant  vomiting  and  spasms  of  coma  so 
that  instantly  I  would  fall  wherever  I  might  be  and 
remain  so  for  some  time. 

“  Soon  I  was  fitrced  to  keep  in  bed,  my  digestion 
was  wrecked,  my  business  was  going  to  pieces  and 
everything  looked  very  dark.  Of  course  I  tried  all 
kinds  of  remedies  that  were  recommended  but  to  no 
avail,  and  I  also  went  to  a  Medical  Institute  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  hut  all  my  expenditure  was  fruitless. 

“  Finally  I  secured  a  box  of  Dr  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  people,  and  received  so  great  relief 
from  them  that  my  family  and  myself  could  see  the 
direct  benefits. 

“  I  kept  on  with  their  use  and  steadily  grew  better. 
The  dizzy  attacks  lessened  and  at  last  left  me,  the 
vomiting  has  entirely  ceased  and  my  general  health 
has  not  yet  sropped  its  improvement  My  digestion 
is  now  good  and  to  no  other  agency  than  to  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  cm  my  care 
be  ascribed. 

“  I  had  since  the  war  been  troubled  greatly  with 
chronic  rheumatism,  but  this  was  relieved  by  taking 
these  pills.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  ever 
used  by  anybody  and  every  member  of  my  family 
has  the  same  high  opinion  of  it  that  I  do.  I  have 
nothing  but  earnest,  graceful  praise  for  what  it  has 
done  for  me.”  (Signed)  John  P.  L.  Grant. 

Capt.  Grant  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  letters 
addressed  him  about  his  case.  His  address  is  P.  O. 
box  142,  Medway,  dass. 

Dr.  Williams’^  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as 
suppreasious,  irregularities  and  all  forms  of  weak¬ 
ness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow 
of  health  to  p  de  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Williams’  Medi¬ 
cine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  are  sold  by 
all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50. 


SYNOD  OF  MICHIOAI^., 

The  Synod  of  Michigan  held  a  pleasant  and 
well  attended  meeting  in  the  fine  new  church  of 
Bay  City,  October  J.lth  to  13th.  The  opening 
sermon  was  preached  on  Monday  evening  by 
Rev.  George  W.  Barlow,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Flint,  on  “Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.” 
Rev.  Wiley  K.  Wright  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Petoskey,  was  elected  Moderator,  and  Rev.  J. 
A.  Adair  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Toner,  Temporary 
Clerks.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  usual  com 
mittee  were  appointed,  and  reports  presented. 
The  following  action  was  taken  regarding  Michi¬ 
gan  Female  Seminary: 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  heartily  approves 
the  action  of  the  trustees  in  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  President  and  Mrs.  Davis  to  be 
at  the  head  and  in  the  home  of  this  Christian 
institution  of  learning  That  the  Synod  lays 
the  claims  of  this  institution  before  every  Pres¬ 
byterian  home  in  this  State  as  in  every  way 
qualified  to  furnish  to  their  daughters  that  Chris¬ 
tian  equipment  in  character  and  education  which 
is  an  imperative  necessity  for  life. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Aid, 
brought  up  a  discussion  of  the  recent  defalca¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  and  the  interests  of  Alma  Col¬ 
lege  were  ably  presented  by  Hon.  N.  B.  Bradley 
and  others.  Rev.  Howard  A.  Johnston,  D.D. , 
of  Chicago,  addressed  the  Synod  on  the  general 
work  of  the  Board,  explaining  also  the  condition 
of  the  treasury.  He  was  heard  with  great  in¬ 
terest  by  all.  The  work  of  the  Jappan  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  State  University,  was  also  presented 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Gelston  and  Professor  F.  W.  Kel¬ 
sey  of  Ann  Arbor.  It  was  stated  that  over  57 
per  cent,  of  the  students  were  members  of 
evangelical  churches. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Cooper  of  Detroit,  made  a  brief 
report  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  work 
for  the  year.  The  subject  of  systematic  benefi¬ 
cence  was  earnestly  debated,  after  a  report  by 
Rev.  O.  J.  Roberts,  and  an  address  by  Dr.  John 
stun  of  Chicago.  The  Young  People’s  work 
came  up  in  a  report  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Inglis  of  Jack- 
son,  and  was  long  and  earnestly  discussed,  much 
difference  of  opinion  being  developed.  The  re¬ 
port  recited  the  fact  that  the  dangers  that 
threaten  along  this  line  may  be  happily  averted 
if  the  church  shall  enter  heartily  into  sympathy 
with  the  young  people  and  assume  official  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  societies.  The  convention  problem 
also  received  attention.  It  was  stated  that  so 
many  gatherings  of  young  people  in  city,  county. 
State  and  national  meetings  have  sometimes  pre 
vented  the  performance  of  duties  to  local  churches 
and  to  church  benevolences.  The  societies  ought 
to  be  made  schools  of  church  work.  In  benevo 
lences  the  societies  have  not  been  any  more  faith¬ 
ful  than  the  membership  of  the  average  church. 
In  the  matter  of  the  pledge  it  was  suggested  that 
it  was  not  generally  observed  as  it  ought  lu 
be.  and  that  possibly  it  ought  to  be  changed  or 
amended. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  the  Committee 
recommended  (1)  that  the  State  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  organization  be  requested  to  arrange  for 
the  holding  of  all  interdenominational  conven¬ 
tions  in  the  spring,  leaving  the  fall  free  for  hold¬ 
ing  denominational  conventions,  and  that  as  few 
iuterdenominational  conventions  as  possible  be 
held;  (2)  the  appointing  of  a  committee  of  five 
to  select  a  list  of  subjects  for  the  year  1898,  em 
bracing  spiritual,  doctrinal,  historical  and 
missionary  subjects;  (3)  that  all  species  of 
church  societies  recognize  sessional  oversight  as 
provided  in  the  Assembly’s  statement  of  rela¬ 
tions;  (4)  commends  as  a  special  Christian  train 
ing  course  a  list  of  subjects  for  Bible,  historical 
and  missionary  study,  provided  by  “The  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad  ;”  (5)  commends  the  hold 
ing  of  a  Synodical  convention  of  Young  People’s 
Societies;  (6)  provides  for  organization  of  Pres 
byterial  unions  and  commends  the  lecture  course 
sys'em  adopted  by  Lake  Superior  and  Monroe 
Presbyteries. 

These  resolutions  failed  to  finally  pass,  and  the 
next  day,  the  follow'ng  substitute  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  40  to  13 : 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  of  Michigan  rejoices 
in  the  organization,  growth  and  continued  use¬ 


fulness  of  our  Young  People's  Societies;  that  we 
are  thankful  for  that  loyalty  tc  the  church 
which  is  so  fundamental  a  principle  of  their  or¬ 
ganization,  which  in  the  past  they  have  so 
faithfully  observed  and  still  earnestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  proclaim  ;  that  we  welcome  the  earnest  de¬ 
sire,  so  widely  expressed  amongst  them,  for 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  of  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong;  that  we  recognize  in  this  desire  an  op 
portunity  which  we  cannot  let  slip,  except  at 
grievous  loss  to  the  Church  and  to  their  own 
spiritual  development  and  usefulness.  We  there 
fore  urge  upon  them,  in  furtherance  of  their 
commendable  ambition  to  become  more  and  more 
intelligent  and  efficient  as  workers  for  Christ 
and  the  Church,  the  adoption  of  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  both  in  their  local  societies  and  in 
societies  organized  in  their  respective  Presby 
teries,  under  the  direction  of  our  Presbyterial 
and  Synodical  conamittees  of  young  people,  by 
means  of  which  they  may  acquire  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  history,  doctrine  and  polity  of 
their  own  Church  and  of  those  established  agen¬ 
cies  for  Christian  activity  at  home  and  abroad 
that  afford  such  ample  scope  for  their  consecrated 
energies. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  popular  meeting  was 
held,  which  was  addressed  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Jewell 
on  “Pioneer  Sunday-School  Work;”  Rev.  R.  J, 
Service,  D.D.,  on  “Sunday-School  Work;” 
Rev.  Marcus  Scott,  on  “Dangers  Which  Threaten 
Our  Young  People’s  Societies,”  and  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  H,  Weaver,  D.  D.,  on  “Freedmen.  ” 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  made  the  following  report:  Presby¬ 
terian  Historical  Society— Rev,  D.  H.  Good- 
willie.  Rev,  Gerrit  Huyser;  Narrative — Rev.  P. 
V.  Jenness,  Rev.  Charles  P.  Bates;  Deceased 
ministers— Rev.  Francis  L.  Rossiter,  Rev.  A. 
S.  Zimmerman;  to  visit  Alma  College— Rev.  R. 
K.  Wharton,  Rev.  Henry  Neill ;  to  visit  Michi¬ 
gan  Seminary — Rev.  James  G.  Lowrie,  Rev.  R. 
S.  Inglis. 

Mt.  Clemens  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the 
next  meeting  of  Synod.  Sabbath  Observance 
was  presented  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley;  Temper¬ 
ance,  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Scott,  and  mv.  J.  A. 
Adair;  Ministerial  Relief,  by  Rev.  A.  E. 
Dauskin :  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
by  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman. 


The  narrative  of  religion  was  read  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Middlemis  of  Aldena.  He  said  that  the 
reports  received  do  not  tell  of  a  very  high  spir¬ 
itual  state.  Accessions  by  examination  aro 
fewer,  there  is  unrest  among  the  churches  and 
ministers,  pastors’  salaries  have  been  lowered 
below  the  living  point  and  the  Lord’s  storehouse 
is  depleted  The  figures  show  that  there  are 
nine  Presbyteries,  the  same  as  last  year.  There 
are  225  ministers,  a  decrease  of  eight  There 
are  three  licentiates  against  seven  last  year. 
The  local  evangelists  are  seventeen,  one  more. 
There  are  fifty  candidates,  five  more.  There  are 
260  churches,  a  loss  of  one.  The  Elders  are  978, 
a  loss  of  ten;  added  on  examination,  1,789,  or 
379  less  than  last  year;  added  on  certificate, 
1,217,  73  less;  whole  number  of  communicants, 
31,019,  or  603  more,  but  88  less  than  the  ratio; 
adults  baptized,  747,  which  is  154  less;  infants 
baptized,  880,  a  decrease  of  52;  Sunday  sohool 
membership,  34,651,  740  less;  gifts  to  H«me 
Missions,  $26,4-57,  $4,882  more;  gifts  to  Foreign 
Missions,  $19,353,  $3,374  more;  gifts  to  educa% 
tion,  $'2,616.  $1.4%  more;  to  Sunday  school 
work,  $4,459,  $249  less;  to  church  erection, 
$8,8.50.  $3,719  more;  to  relief  fund,  $1,639,  $1% 
more;  to  freedmen,  $2,750,  $516  less;  to  aid  for 
culleges.  $4,108,  $1,0%  more;  to  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  $2  666  $295. 39  less;  to  congregational,  $296,- 
484.  $16,619  less;  to  miscellaneous,  $23,125, 
$6, .323  more;  total  gain,  $2.24*2.61. 

The  Synodical  Committee  was  authorized  to 
issue  a  call  for  a  Synodical  Convention  of  young 
people  next  year.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Publication  and  Sabbath  school  work  was 
read  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Zimmerman  of  Mason.  It 
recommended  the  retention  of  Rev.  J.  V.  N. 
Hartness  as  Superintendent. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Bronson,  D.D.,  of  Saginaw,  re¬ 
ported  a  resolution  calling  for  a  public  celebra¬ 
tion  at  the  meeting  of  next  year  in  honor  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Arrangements  were  also  perfected  for  the 
holding  of  an  Elders’  Conference  at  the  Synod 
next  year. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Jewell  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Freedmen 

After  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  pastor  and 
pMple  of  the  Bay  City  Church,  Synod  adjourned 
with  the  benediction  by  the  Moderator. 
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LOOK  HERE!  THIS  IS  GOING  TO  BE  MY  LITTLE  WIFE!"  Vj 
UTTLE  EM1Y.-'5\ND  ni  be  as  good  a  UTTLE  WIFE  AS  I  CAN  TO  HIM? 
FOR  HE’S  A  DEAR  GOOD  FELLOW." 


''A  Little  Higher  in  Price,  but-^ 


Characters  from  Diwens: 

•HAM*  MO ‘UnLEHI’LY/ 

**  DavM  Copperfidd,”  ch.  xxi. 
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